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DURATION, THE YALVW OF WHICH I NEED NOT 


HERE •estimate, IS MY SOLE, BUT SUFFICIENT, REASON 
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PRIVILEGE OF AN AUTHOR, IN DEDICATING TO YOU THESE 


PAGES, WHEREIN YOUR NAME OCCUPIES 


A CONSPICUOUS PLACE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


MEMORABLE EVENTS WHICH I HAVE 


ENDEAVOURED, FAITHFULLY AND IMPARTIALLY. 


TO RECORD. 



PREFACE. 


The public has a right to demand why, a third 
volume of the late Sir John Kaye’s history having 
already appeared, I should entii’ely ignore that 
volume, and should take up the story from the . 
close of the second. 

I now proceed to explain why I have done so. 

The very day on which I returned to England 
from India, after my retirement from the service, 

I was asked to continue and complete Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War. 

Many reasons combined to induce me to accept 
the offer. I had been in India from the com- 
mencement of the mutiny till its force had been 
broken ; I had collected on the spot, and had 
even thrown into shape, materials for such a 
woi’k*; not only was I acquainted with many of 
the actors, but I had had for years continuous 
opportunities of studying in India the points of 
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controversy wliioli had ai-iseii after the mutiny 
had been quelled. 

On the other hand it is ahvays a disadvantage 
to continue the work of a writer from whom one 
may differ in essential points. This was, I ielt, 
especially the case in the instance before me. 
For, whilst the first and second volumes of Sir 
John Kaye’s woi’k — not to speak of the political 
opinions they enounced — had recounted in elo- 
quent language the events of the earlier stages of 
the mutiny as they had happened, his thii’d 
volume had, in the opinion alike of the actors 
and spectators of the drama, failed to reivler to 
those of whom it treated that impartial justice 
which their deeds, good or evil, had deserved. 

I had read that volume in India. I do not wish 
to say a single word in depreciation of its style, of 
its brilliancy, of its literary merit. But I may 
simply obsei’ve that neither could the officers of 
the army, many in number, of all branches of the 
service, political and civil, as well as military ; nor 
could I, accept it in many important particulars 
as history. The letters which appeared in the 
Inglish newspapers, controverting many of its 
statements, knd reflecting, I have since ascer- 
tained, but a fraction of the dissatisfaction' and 
dissent felt regarding it, showed clearly that this 
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opinion was not confined to India — tliat it was 
general. 

When, therefore, I was asked to continue and 
complete the history I replied that I woiild do so 
only on the condition that the continuation should 
begin from the termination of Sir John Kaye’s 
second volume, thus ignoiing the third. This 
was agreed to. 

In performing this task the plan of my nar- 
rative has been very much affected by the necessity 
of adhering as much as possible to the general 
scheme of Sir .John Kaye’s work. Naturally, I 
should Jiave preferred to be free to form a group- ^ 
ing after my own taste. But this w<as impossible. 

I have, however, deviated from the arrangement 
sanctioned by Sir John Kaye in his third volume, 
in so far that I have left for the fourth, volume 
the account of the storming of DehM, while I 
have included in the third the story of the first 
relief of Lakhnao. 

It appeared to me that such an arrangement 
was absolutely essential to the harmony of the 
narrative. The first so-called relief of Lakhnao 
was not really a relief. It was in truth a i-einforce- 
ment of the garrison. It did not deal, as did 
the capture of Dehli, a deadly and a fatal blow to 
the rebellion. The siege of the Eesidency still 
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continued after it had been effected. It seems 
therefore rightly included in a volume which 
records the progress of the mutiny. At the same 
time, transferring to the fourth volume the ac- 
count of the storming of Dehli, that volume will 
be devoted mainly to the history of the downfall 
and crushing of the great rebellion. 

It will be seen that I differ entirely from Sir 
John Kaye as to the wisdom of the action of the 
G-ovemment of India in the early days of the 
mutiny. I have given my reasons. They were 
formed on the spot twenty-one years ago. Further 
, examination has confirmed them. , 

One word as to the authorities on which this 
history rests. It is based on letters, journals, 
and official documents, Aviitten at the time — in 
1857. I have ever distrusted, and I distrust, 
documents penned from memory after a lapse of 
twenty-one years. To the dead, as well as to the 
living, justice must be rendered. Such justice 
can only be dealt by the historian who shall care- 
fully peruse letters and journals — not meant for 
publication — ^written at the time ; who shall sub- 
ject these to a rigid examination; and who shall 
then conscientiously and impartially recor'd the 
judgment formed upon that examination. 

' To do this Iffiave devoted all my energies. 
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During tlie wlrirl of action, amid tlie disti'aot- 
ing influences of the passing exigencies of the 
houi’, it is not always possible to be impartiaL 
The time has now arrived when the task of deal- 
ing out severe and strict justice to all maybe 
attempted. In the process it is inevitable that 
men who may have been unduly exalted may be 
relegated to a lower place, whilst modest and 
neglected merit will be moved up higher. But 
my aim, my hope, my earnest desire, has been 
and is to render to aU as they have deserved. 

The fourth volume, containing the fall of Dehli 
and the movements of the Dehli force ; the • 
holding of the Eesidency and subsequently of the 
A'lambagh by Sir James Outram ; the capture of 
Lakhnao and the cimshing of the rebellion in 
Oudh by Sir Colin Campbell — ^afterwards Lord 
Clyde ; the Central Indian campaign of Sm Hugh 
Kose (now Lord Strathnairn) ; and the daring 
achievements of Sir Eobert Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala), — will appear in the first 
quarter of 1879. 

One word as to the spelling of proper names. 

I have adopted the modern system, that of 
spelling words in English as they are spelt in 
the language of Hindflstan. When it is con- 
sidered that by the barbarous method, or rather 
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no-method, hitherto in force the sense of the 
names is uttei’ly lost, I cannot tliink tluit the 
system I have adopted will be regnrded as a 
harmful innovation. Take, for instance, the place 
usually known as Oawnpore. Spelt in that way 
the name is absolutely mthout signification. But 
spelt in the way in which it is written by the 
Hindfis, Kanhpur, the meaning becomes at once 
apparent. Kanh is a name for Krishna ; Pur 
stands for a city. The entire word signifies 
“ city of Krishna.” For the convenience of those 
accustomed to the old method I append a 
glossary of the proper names I liave employed, 
spelt according to both systems, and ranged in 
alphabetical order. 

G. B. MALLEBON. 

27 West Cromwell Eoad. 

1 May 1878. 


GLOSSART OF PROPER NAMES. 


The mode of spelling now adopted. The old mode of spelling. 


itgra. , . 

Ajmir 
Aligarh . 

AMhahad 
Alwar . 

Amhalah . 

Arah 

Arangabad 
Azamgarh 
Badaon . 

Balandshahr 
Baiiaras . 

Bar<^li 
Barhampiir 
Barrakpur 
Bharatpiir 
Bhopal . 

Bihar 
Chaiiibal . 

Champaran 
Damipur . 

Dehlf, or more correctly. 
Dehra Bun 
Bhar 
Bholpiir . 

Bfsa, 

Biwiis 
Etawa, correctly Itawa 
Eaizabad . 

Earrakhfibad 
Eathgarh 
Eathpiir . 

Eathpnr-Sibri 
Gaya . 

•Ghagra . 

Gorakhpiir 
Gumtf 
Gwaliar . 

Haidanibdd 
Hamirptir 


Bihlf 


Agra. 

Ajineer. 

Alignrh. 

Allahabad. 

Ulwur. 

Umballa. 

Arrah. 

Aurangabad. 

Azimgurh. 

Budown. 

Bolundshuhr. 

Benares. 

Bareilly, 

Berhampore. 

Barrackpore. 

Bhurtpore. 

Bhopal. 

Behar. 

Chunibul. 

Chimij)aran. 

Binapore. 

Belhi. 

Beyra Bhoon. 
Bhar. 

Bholepore. 

Beesa. 

Bewas. 

Etawah. 

Eyzabad. 

Eurrackahad, 

Euttehgurh. 

Eiittehpore. 

Euttehpore ^ekri. 

Gyah. 

Gograh. 

Gorruckpore. 

Goonitee. 

Gwalior. 

Hydrabad. 

Humeerpore. 



GLOSSARY OF PROPER NAMES 


The mode of spelling now adopted. The old inoclc of spelling. 

. rta . . ■ . . .. , ■ . Etak 

Itawa Etawali. 

Jabaiptir . • . • * Jnbbiilpore. 

Jaipur . .... Jeypore. 

Jalpaigori . . . . Jiilpigori. 

Jarnna . . . . . eTiimna. 

Janpur . ... , Jaimpox*e. 

Jbansi . . . . . Jbansi 

Jodbpiir . . . . , Jodlipore. 

Kanbpur, . ... OawBpore. 

Kota . . . . . Kotali. 

Labor . . . . . Lahore. 

Lakhnao . . . . . Liiclmow. 

LalatpAr . . . . . Lullutpore. 

Mathura. . . . . Muttra. 

Mau . . . . . Mhow. 

Mewar . . , . . . ' . Meywar. . 

Mirath . . . . . Meerut. 

Mirzaphr Mirza] >ore. 

Moradabad .... Moradabad. 

Motihari Motediaree.* 

Mozaffarnagar. . . . M:ozrdl:eniiiggur 

Mozalfarpdr .... Moznirarporcl 
Naogong, or Kaogaon . . Kowgoiig. 

Narbada Neiinalda. 

Nasmlbad .... Nassecu'abad. 

Nikach Neemuch. 

Nepaiil. 

^^^9, Oouao. 

Panjab Punjaixb. 

Patna. 

Pashawar .... Peshawar. 

. . . . . Eaypoot. 

EajpAMna . . . , Bajpootaiia. 

EAjshAhi . . . , . Eajshye. 

Edngtiii . . . . . Eangoon. 

Sagar ... . . . . Saugor. 

|aMraup6r . . . . Saharunpore. 

I f ■ • - • • . Sye. 

baran . , . . , ^ Sarun. 

SMMMd . . . . shahabad. * 

: ShalijaMnpdr. ..... . Shahjohanpor^ 

SiMpur . . . . Beetapore. 

Sult^pdr . . . . Saltanpore. 

, , Tirbut Tixhoot. 

; . ^ 1 Oodeypore. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

It is time now to return to ■ Calcutta. Tlie 1857. 
measures taken and the views entertained by the 
Grovernment on receiving intelligence of the Calcutta. 
Mirath outbi’eak have been already recorded. It 
is evident that up to the end of the month of 
May they had not fully apprehended the gravity 
of the situation. “ Bvei-ything,” wrote the Se- 
cretary in the Homo Department, Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, on the 25th of May, to the French Consul 
and the other French residents at Calcutta, who, 
with rare self-sacrifice, had placed their services at 
the disposal of the Government, “evei-y thing is 
quiet within six hundred miles of the capital. 

The mischief caused by a passing and gi-oundless 
panic, has* already been arrested; and there is 
every reakon to hope that in the course of a few 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored 
throughout the Presidency.” Certainly the dis- 



2 MB, BBADON’S line of hilX' in \hl!l!h 5111. 1's. 
incKnation of tlie Govcrniiionf to ncccpt, I.) Hi;' 

extent to wliicli they weiv pToffi ■!•('( I, ilu' io_v;i! nml 

disinterested offers of tlie iiu'iiilK'rs <>1 I he Ti'inh's’ 
Association, of tlic Masonic Fra.(t>riiily, of ihi« 
Armenians, and of tire .Froncli residenls, sc'ennal 
to argue on tlieir part a conviciioii liial ilu' 
resources at tlieir disposal iverc' (ujual io any 
emergency, and a belief that tlie nu'usuros alix'ady 
taken would suffice to put down the rt'volf, iliil, 
however that may have been, nothing could 
justify or even palliate the tone of the reply of 
the Home Secretary to the French residents. It 
seemed at the time difficult to affirm to whom 
Mr. Beadon, the mouth-piece of the (lovc'rnnumt, 
intended to impute “a pas.sing and gi'oundh'ss 
panic.” It could not apply to the citizims of 
Calcutta, for not only had they oviuced no ftnir, 
but they had not caused the mischief, 'riiat. 
mischief had been caused) by the sejioys ; but it 
was scarcely the I’esult of panic. Hor, had ili 
been so, was the panic, it would seem, altogidht'r 
groundless, and certainly it was not passing. 

It is clear, at any rate, that, on tho 25th of iMay, 
the Government reckoned upon order bc.'ing 
maintained throughout the country bctwt'on 
Calcutta and Allahdbad, and upon the prom])t 
Repression of the rebellion. 

They had, on the 20th of May, commenced, and 
they subsequently continued, the despatch by de- 
tachments of 'the 84th Regiment to the North- 
-iW est Provinoes. They had been cheered, on th,o 
iSSi-i qf May, by the arrival from Madras of tho 
Isf Ma^is Fusilier^, and with oommondablo 
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promptitude tlioy had, at once, sent off that 
K'ginient in the same direction. They were 
expecting regiments and batteries from Persia, 
from Ceydon, and from Rangdn. 

The Government, then, felt tolerably sccnre 
regarding Bengal proper and the country south 
of Allahiibfid. The news, however, from the 
districts north of the last-named city was cal- 
culated to alarm. Between the 25th and 30th of 
May, the native troops at Firdzpur, at Aligaidi, 
at Mainp-uri, at Itawah, and at Balandshahr, had 
mutinied. Great fears were entertained I’egarding 
Lakhnao, Kanhpvir, A'gra, and the surrounding 
districts. On the other hand they were confident 
that the fall of Dehli ivas imminent, and that the 
troops engaged in the capture of that place would 
be almost immediately available to secure the 
threatened districts north of Allahabad. It is only 
fair to them to admit that this view was shai’ed 
by the public, and, veiy generally, by soldiers. 
It Avas justified, moreoveiy by the records of the 
past. Neither to the invaders from the north, to 
the Marathas, nor to the English under Lord 
Lake had the capital of the Moghols ever offei’ed 
more, than an ephemeral resistance. It was 
scarcely, then, to be supposed that, garrisoned by 
native soldiers without a chief, it could success- 
fully resist the trained and disciplined Avarrfors 
of England. 

Secui’e, then, of his base, of the ground lying 
six hundred miles in advance of it, confident that 
the troops in the North-West would very soon be 
available for the repression of, rebellion in the 

la 
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On tlie 1st of June, then, all looked hopeful to 
the Government of India. They were so san- 
guine, that, having only two European regiments to 
guard Calcutta and the country between that city 
and Danapiir, they dispensed -with the aid which 
would have been afforded them by fifteen hundred 
armed European citizens ; they alloAved the three 
and a half native regiments at Bfirrakpfir and 
the reginlg^ts at Danapur, Banaras, and the inter- 
mediate stations, to remain armed ; knowing that 
the districts lying between Dehli and Allahabad 
were in imminent peiul, they yet hoped, and even 
confidently hoped, that the catastrophe might be 
delayed until either General Anson should de- 
spatch a regiment from the North-West, or until 
they should be strong enough to send up troops 
from Calcutta. 

If the Government of India had had no other 
resources at their disposal, the course they actually 
pursued would have been amply justified. But 
writing, not, so, to speak, after the event, but in 
the spirit of those who wei-e pi’esent in Calcutta 
at the time, I am bound to affirm that they had 
other resources, and that they neglected them. 
When the lives of thousands, when the preMige of 
one’s country, when the very safety of the na- 
tional position, are in danger, it is a crime to 
depend solely upon possibilities. If the Govern- 
ment of India did not know, every other man in 
India knew, that the mutiny of the 19th Native 
Infantry had been, no isolated act. Conscious of 
this, as I must suppose they were, the Goveni- 
ment of India most certainly knew that in the long 
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G consequence;:', oe their iH.ixnxE.s.s. 

direct lino between Dauiipur mul Mirath i lu'r(' was 
but one European I'oginu'nt . \ t't, I'vaii in I lie lirst 

lial! of tlie first week of i^lay, wlicn fully awaiv 
tliat tlie condition of ibo native army was, in say 
tbe least, excited ; and tbat tbe European sohiiei-s 
were to tlie natives in the ])roporiion ol oiu* in 
twenty-four, tlio Goverinnciit of Lor<l (laniiini!,' 
had, even then, actually ordered the ndurn of tlu' 
84th Regiment to Rniigiin, and had only bemt <le- 
terred from this step by the t)pportun(' outbreak 
of mutiny at Lakhnao on the Grd ot that month. 

The 84th Regiment remained, then, at Biiri'ak- 
pitr to watch over, on the Gth of May, the dis- 
bandment of a nmtinons portion of tlu' d Mh 
hTative Infantry. That act accomplished, nothing 
further remained for it to do. Vet. the first, de- 
tachment of the 84th start('d for th(' North- 
West only fourteen days later (dot h .May). Tins 
delay not only remains unexplained, but. it is 
inexplicable. So far as Reiigal was concerned 
the Government of India had been content, to 
dispense with the 84th Regiment on tin* :>rd of 
May, and to send it ont of India. Yet tbough 
the occurrences at Lakhnao on that day tlisclostai 
the latent weakness in the centre of our line, 
the 84th was detained motionless near Galcutta ! 
It is true it was used on tlie Gth, but subse- 
quently to that date it wasted fourteen precious 
days, — days which, if profitably employed, might 
almost certainly have secured Kanhpiir ! . 

I cannot hut tliink that a mistake, b,ut litth' 
less importemt, was committed when tlie first offm- 
of the Galcutta citizens, made on the 20th of May, 
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was refused. Tlie acceptance of tliat offer would 
liavc disengaged for immediate action the wing of 
a I'egiment. As events happened, the first batch 
of the 84th Eegiment, leaving Calcutta the 20th 
of May, succeeded in reaching Kanhpiir early in 
June. Now, it cannot be questioned that the 
entme 84th Eegiment, if despatched on the 6th of 
May, might have reached Kanhpur during that 
month. Its presence would probably have pre- 
vented the outbreak which occurred there ; and, 
in that case, it might certainly have been 
strengthened by a wing of the 53rd, leaving 
Calcutta the 2ist, and by the Madras Fusiliers 
which actually left on the 23i’d. 

The reason why the Covernment did not act in 
the manner in Avhich it might have acted is ex- 
plained by Mr. Secretary Beadon in his letteralready 
quoted to the French residents at Calcutta: — 
“ Everything is quiet within six hundred miles of 
the capital. The mischief, caused by a passing 
and groundless panic, has fortunately been ar- 
rested; and there is every reason to hope that, in 
the course of a few days, tranquillity and con- 
fidence will be restored throughout the Presidency.” 
This “reason to hope” had, I have shown, no 
solid foiindation. The hope which existed was, in 
fact, without reason. It had sufiicient vitality, 
however, to induce the Government to risk the 
weakest and most threatened point of their line, in 
order that they might appear strong to the world. 

I he week that followed the 1st of June dis- 
closed.to the Government their error, to the world 
the shoi’t-sightedness of the Government. 
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iiicreasedtlioaiixietjot the (JoveiTmuMii vo^^nvdmp; 
the safety of their W'uk ci'iiiiv liiu'; foi- Ouil'h 
was separated from Kiinliphi- l)tii by flio riv('r, 
and even before tlio defection of flint provinee, 
the position of Kanhpur, gaiTisoiK'd liy nafive 
troops and in close ])roxiiniiy to the sf i-onp-hoid 
of the discontented heir of a- prince whom wo 
had dispossessed, had inspired alarm. Coimtcr- 
balancing, in a measure, the effect of this evil 
news the Government saw with satisfaction the 
arrival, during that week, in Oalcutta of the 
64th Foot and 78th Highlandi'vs from I’ersia 
of a wing of the 35th Foot from Millmen, of 
a wing of the 37th Rcgimeiil, ami of a com- 
pany of Royal Artillery from {hyhm. Awake 
now to the danger before them thev ])nshed on 
these regiments to tbe north with praiseworthy 
activity. The uncompleted state of the railway 
rendered the progi’ess of the detachments slow, 
in, default of this means of trn n f, Ot l n r r I /:> J i rii't k i / ^ /I 
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opened to the full magnitude of the crisis ; that 
they ignored the danger at their very door. At 
the time that they were de,Sfptching every avail- 
able European soldier to protect a station in their 
centre line from the possible mutiny of the armed 
sepoys who garrisoned it, they allowed the sepoys 
close to Calcutta to remain ai’med ; the native 
garrison of Danapiir to I’emain armed. What is 
more, in spite of so many examples of disaffection, 
they believed in the loyalty of these men. Their 
policy at this period was to trust, or to seem to 
trust, every native regiment until it should I’evolt. 
Such a policy nat^irally greatly restricted tho 
Movements of the European troops, for it was 
often necessary to keep these inactive at a station 
to guard against a possible outbreak.. 

Thus, with the news of the revolt of many 
regiments stationed within the limits of the six 
hundred miles indicated by Mr. Beadon in his 
famous letter of the 26th of May ringing in their 
ears, the Government reported to the Court of 
Directoi’s their belief that a public profession of 
loyalty made by the 70th Begiment of Native 
Infantry, then stationed at Barrakpitr, would 
“ have the happiest influence on the minds of all 
well-disposed men in the Native Army.” They, 
therefoi’e, allowed three and a half native regi- 
ments at that station to retain their arms. To. 
the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad, on the 
*eve of a revolt accompanied by mai-ked barbarity, 
the Goveimment sent, at the same time, their 
acknowledgment of a similar profession. They 
would not believe the fact which was patent to all 



Booxvn. around tlicin, — tlio fliah llio I'litirc’ iin(iv(' 

Oh^^i I. aiiinintcd by buti iuh' Ibi'lino', and ihal, 

juafi-7. inutiny of a reginuMii' wr.s iiunviy a ([ucnlioii 
of time and of opporiunily. 

Tlieir viG\ys rogurdiiip' tlu' im.-ssibiliiy of an 
advance from DeliH in Uu' dii'oction of t heir weak 
central lino were cnooui'ao’ed by the I'lHH'ipf, at 
tliis periods of infoi-mation trf a vieiory gained by 
the Mrath garri'ion ovt'r tlu' vi'Ik'Ik iasiiing from 
Delili at the livnlet Ifindan, luair Iho town of 
Grhazi-udm Nagar. Tliirf victory, in which the 
rebels lost five guns, was gained on the, dlst of 
May. It encouraged the ho]K' that' almost any 
post might bring the intelligence of llie fall of the 
great fortress. 

DoathofGea- Anotliox’ xnost important item of intelligence 
era son. convoyod to tlio Goveriiiiumt during this absorb- 
ing week Avas that of the. death by t;holw-a. of t he 
Oommander-in-Ohief, General Anson, at Ambula, 
on the 27th of May. This much to bo huuouted 
event did not occur until General Ausoii had 
prepared and set in action the measures which 
were to the end persistently carried out for the 
captme of Dehli. His demise was a great — time 
•His oiiaraoter. proved it to be a most Sensible loss. A man of 
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babljj tliere s^varmed up after liis deatli enciuicK 
and detractoi’s. They have not succeeded, liow- - 

over, in sullying his fair fame. For to hiui, as juuo'il7. 
truly now as 'when death snatched Mm from the 
triumph which he had prepared, may be applied 
the immortal epitaph Avhich the great histoiuan of 
the Peninsular War composed for one of the most 
illustihous of English Generals: — “The honest 
loved, the dishonest feared him. For, while he 
lived he did not shun, but sooimed and spurned 
the base, and, with chai’acteristic propriety, they 
spurned at him when he was dead.” 

Consequent upon the death of General Anson 
the command of the foi’ce destined to besiege 
Dehli devolved upon Majoi'-General Sir Henry 
Bai’nai’d, commanding the Sirliind Division. 

I have now given a picture — a sovei’c but ac- Summaiy of 
curate picture — of the information, possessed by ra'nJco/tho 
the Government of India up to the end of the 
first week of June, of the deductions they drew 
from that information, of their hojDes, their fears, 
and beliefs. It will have been observed that whilst, 
in the mam, their view of the position was correct, 
they had not even then sounded the full depths of 
the disaster ; and that as in May, so still, early 
in June, they preferred the upholding of their in- 
fallibility as a Government to throwing themselves 
frankly upon the loyalty of the only classes they 
. could absolutely trust, — the Europeans and Eur- 
asians living and settled in India, 

The fortnight which followed was full of start- 
ling incidents, but incidents marked by the same 
general correctness of view regarding strategy, 
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tlie same weakness of polil ieal vision, and llu' same 
distrust of tlieir own coimfryiiK'n. 

On tlio uiglit of tlic Oil) of rJuno ilie native 
regiment at Allaliabail which, fh(' ]ir('vi{>us day, 
had boon thanked by the (fovoi'nimnd foi’ its pi-o- 
fessiona of unswerving loviilty, ninfinie(i and mur- 
dered iieai’ly all its officers, including some young 
boys just arrived from England. The fortress of 
Allaluibad, occupying a. most commanding position 
on the Jamua, and considered the gateway to t^he 
Aorth-West, escaped by a miracle. The tele- 
graphic lines were cut or destroyed, and com- 
munication Avith the army before Deldi became 
impossible except by Avay of Ijalior oi’ Bombay. 
The troops in Rajputami and in Oontral India. 
Avere likeAvise repoi'ted to have risen. I'liert' had 
been a mutiny at Banavas, but tlianks to tlu> 
Avise and statesmanlike conduct of iMr, Ih-ederie, 
Gnbbins of the Civil Borvice, and the bold 
measures adopted by Colonel Neill and Ids Matlras 
Eusiliers, the mutiny laid been su])prt'ss(al, and 
the disaffected of the grout Himlii city had been 
overawed. 

From the 7th of Juno, indeed, it may be 
truly affirmed that the outlook to the (xovern- 
ment of India had become dai-kness intensified. 
Mr. Beadon’s intact line of si.x Imndred miles 
Jiad been attempted in many places. Beyond it 
all was impenetrable. 

In this extremity the Government ^still clung 
to the army before Dehli. On the 10th of June 
Lord . Oatming drafted to the Major-General 
comman^g that army a lete in which he urged 
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him to send sontlnvards, witli the least possible 
delay, an Eni’opean foi-ce as large as he conld 
spare.* He kept the letter by him for eleven 
days, and only despatched it whexi the chances of 
relieving the central line from Calcutta seemed 
almost desperate. 

Ttvo days after that letter had been penned 
Lord Canning yielding to the solicitations of the 
ablest of his councillors, Mr. J. P. Grant, re- 
solved to avail himself of the aid which had been 
proffered him, three weeks earlier, by the citizens 
of Calcutta. But in order to induce the Gover- 
nor-General to agree to this tardy concession, 
it was necessary for Mr. Grant to lay aside all 
gloss, to sacrifice the false confidence on which 
Mr. Beadon had laid so much stress tlmee Aveeks 
preAdously, and to describe facts as they really 

^ The letter, in a more com- pean force immediately. When 
plete form, runs as follows : — it reaches the Cawnppre divi- 
‘‘ Benares has been made safe, sion, it will, according to the 
So has Allahabad, I hope, but instructions which have been 
only just in time. Hencefor- sent to you, pass under Sir 
ward, the reinforcements will Hugh Wheeler's command, 
be pushed up still further — And with him will rest the 
to Cawnpore ; but the dis- responsibility of relieving 
organised state of the country Lucknow, and pacifying the 
between Allahabad and Cawn- country from Cawnpore down- 
pore may interpose delay ; and wards. It will be for you to 
both telegraph and dawk from judge what your own inove- 
any i^lace north of Allahabad ments should be. All that I 
is now cut off from Calcutta. * require is, that an European^ 
I cannot, therefore, speak so force as .large an one as you" 

• confidently of the time when can spare, should be sent 
help will reach Sir Hugh southwards with the least pos- 
Wheeler. It may not be for sible delay, and that it should 
four or five days, or even more, not he detained an hour for 
This makes it all the more the purpose of finishing off 
urgently necessary that you affairs at Dehli after once the 
should imsh down an Euro- great blow has been struck," 
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Clear and more forcible tliaji any nsecl by tlio 
J’ress, tlie claiigers of persistence in tlio snnie 
policy of distrust. Tliat even tbe v'eiglity utter- 
ances of Mr. Grant Avould, in any case, Iiavo met 
the fate of the expressed opinions of the European 
connminity is scarcely probable. But he did 
not stand quite alone in his view. It happened 
tliat an examination of the records of the Homo 
Office showed that the question of raising volun- 
teers in India had been thoroughly discussed 
in the time of Lord Dalhousie; that a deci- 
sion in favour of the measure had been re- 
corded ; and that that decision had rcccivcd 
the endorsement of the Court of Directors. 
This discovery added force to Mr. Grant’s argui- 
inent. He clenched it further by recording his 
opinion that it was probable that, if a Volunteer 
Corps were not raised in the crisis then before 
them, the Home Government would ask the reason 
why. These arguments in’oved successful. Lord 
Canning, still retaining his opinion as to the prac- 
tical uselessness of the measui-e, sanctioned, on the 
12th of June, the enrolment of the citizens of 
Calcutta as volunteers. 

The Calcutta citizens nobly responded to the 
call of the Goveimment. In a very few days the 
three arms, Horse, Boot, and Artillery, sprang 
into vigorous life. Men of all classes and oh all 
positions pressed forward to enrol themselves, and 
in less than three weeks a brigade was formed 
sufficiently strong to guard Calcutta, and to enable 
the Government, had they deemed it necessary, to 
send all the regular troops into the field. 
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meiit had thus aiiiioimoMl tlioiv ” j , | 

tlie aid whioli three weeks prevwosly Ihej I ' d 
^^cteltheyiat^luced and 1— > ‘ 

Liislative Council a measure 
all others, to rouse the indignation ° 
funttyedd to deaden the loyalty to winch they 
had hnt inst at the moment appealed. 

It can Avell be imagined that the even .a “ 
rin^^ all over the country had n&t been unno- t ^ 
by the public press. In India the toiirih csia . 
WM represented by two distinct bodies o niei 
There was the English press advocating Engl si 
interests, generally owned and entire y ““I." 
to by Englislimen. Bunrang pavalkd mth tin. 
was the nafce press, theorpn of native .i.to,« s 
and owned and contributed to liy natives. 1 h< 
two divisions were subject to the same buvs am 
amenable to the same jurisdiction, bo 
had become the interests of the native and the 
European that, as a rule, the two sections refevred 
to advocated identical measures. It did happim 
indeed occasionally, though rarely, that tlu'y 
espoused opposite sides. Siicli had boon the ctiso 
when the legislature brought in a measure to in- 
troduce a native magistracy with poAver to try 
Europeans. Against this measure the Bnropear 
•press had protested, whilst it Avas eagerly_ su]i- 
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later years, liad not then been but incidentally 
referred to. The two sections acted alike as 
critics on the conduct of the Government, and, as 
a I’ule, they performed this delicate duty with 
judgment, with temper, and with moderation. 

It is true that, when dealing with individual 
officials, the press of India, native as well as 
European, was often extremely uncompi’omising. 
It certainly called a spade a spade. And as the 
Indian officials had experienced none of the rough 
training to which the statesmen of Em’ope are 
subjected, and were often men who owed their 
high positions to favour rather than to merit, this 
habit of plain speaking had been apt to engender, 
and often did engender, feelings of rancorous dis- 
like in the breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of the mutiny occurred, 
that is, when the 19th Kegiment of ISTative In- 
fantry misbehaved at Barhampiir, the English 
pi*ess had spoken out very plainly. It had 
urged the Government to adopt at once decided 
measures. More than one writer had pointed out 
that the Barhampiir incident was a spark which, 
if not immediately crushed, would be speedily 
fanned into a flame. The native press was more 
deliberate and more reticent, but it offered no 
great opposition to vigorous action. The warn- 
ings of the press were disregarded. The Govern- ' 
•ment did not act with promptitude, nor when it 
acted, did it act with vigour. When the spark 
had been fanned into a flame, when, that is to say, 
the outbreak at Mirath had disclosed to all who 
were not wilfully blind the gigantic extent of the 

2 


insurrection, wliilst tlie European press clamoured 
more veliemently for prompt action, and urged 
the Government to throw themselves on the 
loyalty of the European community, tho tone of 
the native press almost immediately changed. 
Possibly the supineness which they ■witnessed made 
them believe that the fatal day for the English 
had arrived, just as their fathers had seen that 
day overtake the Moghols, tho Marathas, and the 
Sikhs, Possibly the Bengali portion of tho native 
press, representing a highly educated people, un- 
versed in arms, but alone capable of administering 
the countiy should it fall under native domination, 
possibly the Bengali portion believed that their 
prospects -would be greatly improved by tlie over- 
throw of the British power. Certainly ninny of 
them doubted our ultimate success. But wliat- 
ever may have been the reason, it is at least un- 
deniable that from tho time of the arrival in 
Calcutta of the news of the Mirath outbreak tho 
tone of the native press changed. It began to 
speak out against tho Government, and to show 
very plainly that it had sympathy with the 
revoltors. 

This alteration in the tone pf the native press 
was brought to the notice of Lord Canning early 
in June, and he was urged then to interfere, by 
"legislative action, with its freedom. Unlike his 
colleagues, however, Lord Canning had been* 
brought up in a free country. He hdd been ac- 
customed all his life to the freedom of- the press. 
He had seen, in England that the law of tho land 
■; was snfficient'tq put down license, He knew that 
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an lionest Grovernment had no better friend than 
a free and out-speaking public critic. To the 
solicitations of his councillors, then, he replied 
that “the remedy was worse than the disease.” 

But a few days later the opinions of Lord 
Canning in this respect underwent a change. On 
the 13th of June he, for the first and only time 
during his tenure of office, went down to the Legis- 
lative Council, and declaring there that the incen- 
diary tone of the native press had driven him to 
the conclusion at which he had reluctantly arrived, 
he brought forward and carried a measure to place 
the native press under restrictions so galling that, 
compared to them, the restrictions on the press of 
Prance during the darkest days of the reign of 
Napoleon III. were light and easy. 

Had Lord Canning stopped there, he would 
have carried with him the voice of the public. 
The times were critical, the native press had 
encouraged sedition and rebellion, and it was 
necessary that authority should assei’t itself. But 
when Lord Canning proceeded to include in the 
same measure of stern repression the European 
press, in spite of “ the loyalty and intelligence 
which mai’ked their labours,” on the ground, 
mainly, that he could not draw a line of demarca- 
tion between European and native publications,* ^ 

• * The following are the to the European, Press. But 
exact^ words "used by Bord I see no solid standing ground 
Canning with respect to the upon which a line can be 
European prbss:— “The re- drawn marMng off one from 
marhs X have talren occasion the other, when the Question 
to inake with reference to the is to prevent matter calculated 
Native Press, I do not direct to work mischief at a crisis 

2 a 
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he evoked an outbui’st of op})ositiou sncli as has 
been seldom witnessed in Calcutta. It was not 
June 18. alone that the English community of that place 
Miration of rcseiited the restriction of their liberties. Had 
cummuuity. such a restriction been proposed by a Government 
in Avhich they had confidence tiiey would have 
borne it patiently. But on this occasion they dis- 
believed in the sincerity of the Government. 
They had seen them slow to bo convinced, slow 
to move, slow to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages forced upon them, confident where they 
should have been distrustful, and distrustful 
where they should have been confident. They 
had seen them arrogant whilst blundei’ing', super- 
cilious whilst courting disaster. They knew now 
that disaster had befallen them, that Mr. Beadon’s 
lino of six hundred miles had been broken, n.nd 
that the central lino beyond it Avas terribly en- 
dangered. And, yet, no sooner had they l)ecomo 
aware of this than tlio Government shut thc'ir 
mouths. There was but one conclusion for them 
to draw. They believed then, and many belic'vo 
still, that the action of the Government was 

IJw I am timiocl to tlio most misclrio 

firs Purposes iu tlie himda of 

w 1 persons capaPIo of drossin.. 

for the loyalty and intclli- them no for the ivnaV; „ ^ 
ffence wliicli mnv'k hHAAV u r biio JNatavo ear. 

i- which, though perfeetiTIr eonader it possible 

aocnois as & SEmLan S ^ 

i readers are concemed^Ta^ ^ demarcation between Eu- 

; in times liie the present, b^e iZf- 
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prompted by a determination to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the transmission to England of any printed 
record of their mistakes. 

That the Government was actuated by any such 
motive I am now far from thinking. But their 
action in muzzling the European press was un- 
doubtedly a mistake. It severed the confidence 
which ought to exist in a gi-eat crisis between the 
rulers and the ruled, and increased the distrust 
which the tardiness of their measures had till then 
inspired. 

This distrust was greatly augmented by an 
incident which occurred the day following. True 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Secretary Beadon 
to the members of the Trades’ Association, on the 
21st of May, to the effect that it was most unfair 
to the Native Army of Bengal to assume that all 
its regiments Avere disaffected -notwithstanding 
that Mr. J. P. Grant, a member of the Supreme 
Council, had, early in June, recorded his opinion 
that at Barrakpiir, sixteen miles from Calcutta, 
the Government had “as enemies three Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which one and 
a half are the very Avorst type we know ” : — in 
spite of the examples supplied by some stations in 
the upper provinces of the danger of alloAving 
native regiments to retain their arms, and of the 
beneficial results which in others had followed their 
. being disarmed ; — Lord Canning had been resolute 
in allowing the regiments at Barrakpiir, so gra- 
^ phically painted by Mr. Grant, to continue, armed, 
in the exercise of their duties. Before the 6o- 
^ A^ernment had, on the 12th of June, accepted the 
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offeis of the Tolxintecrs, LoixT Oimtiina^ Avns Jixvai’o 
of the^ mutiny of the native troop, s at Bnnara.s, 
at Allahabad, at Lakhnao, in Eohilkhiind, at tlio 
stations north of X.'i.nLpiirj he knc'w tliat dis- 
arming at Labor, at otiior stations in tiie Paniaii 
and at A'gra, had been attended wi(h benefieial’ 
results,— and yet he continued to permit tho. vosr'i- 
ments quartered -within sixteen miles of OalcuUa 
to retain their arms ! 

What was the state of Calcutta at the time 
when the Grovernor-Cencral persisted in this re- 
solution P It cannot bottm* Ka 
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of Calcutta), “or available thor 
^me hundred armed men of tho J 
Lum-Dum” (six miles from Calc 
Mahomedan population; and all 
or all sorts of a town of six hi 
people.” To encounter these < 
vernment had at their disposal, in 
t^eak wing of an Enghsh regime 
ajiother regiment, the 35th, was 
and a complete regiment, the 7^ 
some miles beyond, at Ohinsar, 
^ente were, in fact, detained n 
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armed sepoys one-fourth of their number \vould nooxvii. 
have sufficed. 

The fruits of this policy very soon shewed 
themselves. Intended as a policy of concilia- Tho natural 
tioiij — to display confidence in quarters in which 
no confidence was felt, — it had the result of im- 
parting boldness to those who had long been 
mutineers m heart, and who were watching only 
their opportunity. Lord Canning had accepted 
the offers to volunteer of the citizens of Cal- 
cutta on the 12th of June; ho had passed the 
act, known thenceforth as the Gagging Act, on 
the 13th. The 14th was a bi’ight, clear day, as 
bright as days are in India after the fix’s! rainy 
season has set in, and xidien no I’ain falls. It 
was a Sunday. That moiuiing the church-goei’s 
attended serxdce at the various churches at the 
oi’dinaiy hour of 11 a.m. In most of the churches Calcutta on 
nothing remarkable occurred. But those present 
at the garrison church in Fort ‘William had their 
attention disturbed by the rolling sound of heavy 
incctGviel moving out of the Fort. One individual, 
xvho occupied a house in Chowringhee, the Park 
Lane of Calcutta, somexvhat impi-essed by this 
unusual occui’i’ence, thought he would endeavoui* 
to ascertain if anything had taken place to justify 
the movement. Accordingly, after the service 
was over, he, in accordance with the Sunday custom* 

• in Calcutta, went to make some calls. He called 
upon one df the Seci’etaiues to Government. But 
nothing appeax’ed out of its usual course, and he 
returned to his house xvith his curiosity unsatisfied. 

About two hours latex', however, at 4 o’clock 
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‘ there is scarcely a less dignified entity than a 
patrician in a panic.’ The veriest sceptic as to 
the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no 
longer, had he witnessed the living panorama of 
Calcutta on the 14th of June. All Avas panic, 
disorder, and dismay. The wildest reports wore 
in circulation. It was all but universally credited 
that the Barrakpfir brigade was in full march on 
Calcutta, that the people in the suburbs had 
already risen, that the King of Oudh, with his 
followei’s, was plundering G-arden Eeaoh. Those 
highest in office were the first to give the alarm. 
There were Secretaries to Government running 
over to Members of Council, loading their pistols, 
barricading the doors, sleeping on sofas ; Members 
of Council abandoning them houses with their 
families, and taking refuge on board ship ; crowds 
of lesser celebrities, impelled by these examples, 
having hastily collected their valuables, were 
rushing to the Fort, only too happy to be permitted 
to sleep imder the Fort guns. Horses, carriages, 
palanquins, vehicles of every sort and kind, were 
put into requisition to convey panic-stricken 
fugitives out of the reach of imaginary cut-throats. 
In the suburbs, almost every house belonging to 
the Christian population was abandoned. Half-a- 
dozen determined fanatics could have burned down 
three parts of the town. A score of London thieves- 
* would have made their fortunes by plundering the 
houses in tile neighbomffiood of Chowringhee which 
had been abandoned by their iumates.”* 

* Sir John Kaye quotes the hy Dr. Mouat, residing at tho 
tollowing description, given time at Calcutta, of the events 
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■ _ There was some reason for the alaimi. 
is not a shadow of doubt 1)nt that tiu 
regiments quartered at Barrakpiir had In 
> watching their opportunity, and that, no<^ 
successive arrival of Buropoau reginnml 
Persia, from Pegii, and from CcyhiC they 
the night of the 13th of June, r'esoived to 
the following day. Portunatolv, some of ti 
disposed among them betrayed tlic seert 
mght. An express was at once dcapatcl 
the Major-General coinmaiiding the di\'is 
order down the 78tli Highlanders from 
Sara, whilst permission to disarm tlio mu 
regiments without delay was urgently req 
rom (Mlcutta. The Highlanders' set off that 
from ChmsarA Misled, whether purpose 

been evacuated in broad daV. 
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otherwise may possibly be doubtful, by their guide, 
they wandered four miles out of their dii’cct road, 
but recovering the track, a strong detachment of 
them annved by daybreak in the station, weary 
and footsore, yet ready for any emergency. This 
prompt action entirely disconcerted the sepoys. 
They determined to defer the outbreak to a more 
convenient season. But the chance was not al- 
lowed them. The remainder of the 78th arrived 
during the day, and, tlie necessary permission 
having been received from the Government, the 
native regiments were at 4 P-M. paraded and dis- 
armed in the pi’esence of the wing of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 35th and of the 78th Regiment with 
loaded muskets, each on either flank, and of 
six 12-pounders in their front loaded with grape. 
They offered no resistance, but piled their arms in 
silence. 

In Calcutta the night passed off tranquilly. 
But the follo'wing morning there was a new excite- 
ment. The list given by Mr. J. P. Grant in his 
famous minute of the enemies to public order in 
Calcutta ■will not have been forgotten. If pro- 
minently in this list figured the three and a half 
native regiments at Barrakpilr, next in import- 
ance were enumerated the " one, two, three (for 
no one knows) thousand armed men at Garden 
Reach, or available there at any moment.” Garden' 
'Reach was one of the suburbs of Calcutta, and 
the men alluded to were the followers of the 
deposed King of Oudh. Having, on the 14th, 
acted, so to speak, on Mr. Grant’s fii'st hint regard- 
ing the sepoys, the Government followed up that 
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vigorous action bj taking u]) ]ii« ^('coiul ivcotn 
monclation on the 15th. And it is dun to i hon, f „ 
state that thej porforined a (lisfnsld'u!, thou.rh 
nccessaiy, task witli great prudence and dedicaA- 
Ihey rightljrdecnied that tho liest nunh' of ivu‘ 
chnng powerless the followers of the Xin-r of 
OucUi would bo to deprive those followers of their 
natural leader. On the morning of tke 15(1, of 
une, therefore, tho Foreign Secretary, J\Ji- Kd 

moMtone,accompaniod by a detachment of MmWish 

soldiers waited upon the Kitig of Oudh ami 
nifoimed him that political necessities, and the fact 
that emissanes had made a mischievous use of h k 
name required that he should remove from Oarih m 
Reach and take up his residence in the Gowam! 

ready 

think fit Hp wno +1 1 niight 

-ent House SX^Hor^r!: 

Minister, Ali XaH trivi, i f rime 

yro selected to bear Lim ^ 

and in its results it frilly^]uSfied th^^A 
prompted it. Thp ni-,/ ^ 

»enrtGarL®:„,™™Zr'’r 1 

less for mischief ^ londered power- ' 
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Anson, arrived in Calcutta. This was Lieutenant- 
General Sir Patrick Grant, K.O.B., Ooininander- 
in- Chief of the Madras Army. Sir Patrick Grant 
.was an officer of the Company’s ser\dce who had 
made his way through the regimental grades to 
the command of a regiment, and from the command 
of a regiment to the General Ai’my Staff, rising 
eventually to be Adjutant- General of the Bengal 
Army. He had served on the staff during the 
first and second Sikh campaigns. Circumstances, 
to which it is unnecessary to refer, had made him 
impopular with the majority of the officers of the 
Bengal Aiuny, but his many and varied services 
seemed to jxistify Lord Canning in regarding him 
as the man for the situation, and certainly to few 
soldiers was a greater opportunity ever offered of 
vindicating the judgment of the Governor- General. 
The weak centre line I have so often referred to 
was known to be in imminent danger. It was 
believed that there was yet time to avert that 
danger. According to the latest reports received 
by the Government the Madras Pusiliers had 
reached Allahabad ; the 84th Begiment and a por- 
tion of the 64th had passed Banaras ; a consider- 
able number of the 78th had already left Calcutta, 
and the remainder, and a wing of the 37th, were 
to start on the 20th. • These united would con- 
stitute a force sufficient, with the artillery avaih 
. able, to strengthen the weak central line.> Could 
that line be strengthened before it were actually 
rent it seemed possible that direct communication 
with Dehli might be re-opened. And the Govern- 
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ivaniipur betore our troo|is tliero had be, 
■whelmed, was a task sufficient, tn sfimn 
energies and to satisfy the ambition of a 

And this task was open to Sir Patrick (■ 
select. 

Sir Patrick Grant did not select it. The 
which he gave for his decision proved that 
the date on which it was made, the 22nd o 
neither he, nor the Members of the Gove 
who approved it, had comprehended the full 

of the oalmity which had fallen „„ the co 
i^t they aM regarded the o.rthreak aa ,,a 
Its oflecta and temporary iu it* nature* 
reasons were that “tho Comma„der-i„-01,i 
most efBoiently. and assuredly most .re-pedit 
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once if tlie empire was to bo saved, the mind of 
Sir Patrick Grrant was dreaming of “ reorganization 
and regeneration.” Surely the sliortost way of 
accomplishing that dream was to act vigorously 
against the rebels who had rendered necessary tlie 
revision of the old system. The fact that the 
Oommander-in-Ohief himself was in the field 
would have increased the moral power of the 
army oprating against the rebels, whilst in such 
a position the head of the Army would have 
exercised an authority such as could not be 
delegated even to the most trusted of his lieu- 
tenants. 

As for the control and command of the army 
there was the fact that of the two armies, the 
Native and the European, the one had mutinied, 
the other was in the field. The presence of the 
Commander-in-Ohief was naturally required with 
the latter. The routine ivork of ordering forward 
troops from Calcutta, of furnishing supplies and 
ambulances for the field force, could well be en- 
trusted to the Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Army and his subordinates, who were on the spot. 

There, too, remained the Indian War Ofiice, repre- 
sented by the Military Secretary to Government 
and his assistants. 

The reason given by the Oommander-in-Ohief HMonndnoss 
for not placing himself at the head of the army in.rLtnt 
the field was, then, based upon premisses which 
were incorrect, and upon a general view of the 
situation which was erroneous. But another 
reason which Sir Patrick Grant recorded in the 
same State memorandum goes far to show that 
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ho did well in coming to the couclimlon which ho 
adopted. 

“I may also observe,” wroio Hir Ihitrick, 
“that it is quite impossible to cojiduct the mul- 
tifarious duties of this large* army wiflumt a 
numerous staff and extensive oflicc* ('stablisliment, 
requiring, wlien moving about tlu> country, a 
complete regiment as an ('scort, and a large 
amount of carriage for their transport, m*ither one 
nor the other of which can be suj)plied under 
present circumstances.” 

- This reason is decisive. Sir Patrick Grant was 
in command of the army enqdoyed to crush the 
mutiny. If he thought' that he could not leave 
details to the tried officers on the general staff at 
.Calcutta, whilst ho .should be marching against 
the rebels; if ho considered that, lu^ must, atttmd 
personally to potty matters of promotion and 
appointments at the same time that lu* should bo 
directing all his onergies against tlu* enemy, and 
that, at so grave a crisis, when every European 
soldier was an object of importance, ho would 
need a complete regiment to escort his paiiens, he 
was certainly quite right to .stay where ho wa.s, 

and to detach another officer to commawl iho 
army in the field. 

■The officer whom ho selected for the po.st was 
Major-General Havelock. 

Tie acHeTementa of this offloer belong to an- 
other seotaon of this history. I nurposo to eon- 
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On tlie 17tli of June, — tlie day of the arrival in 
Calcutta of Sir Patrick Orant, — the Government -LI 
received intelligence that General Barnard had, 
on the 8th, beaten the rebels at Dehli. For a Thofeiso^^ 
short time there was a hope that Dehli itself had ca]itiiro of 
fallen — a hope so vivid that it induced Lord 
Canning, four days later, to despatch to Dehli the 
requisition he had penned to the general on 
the 10th, to send down southward as lai'ge an 
European force as he could spare, with the least 
possible delay. But it transpired in a few days 
that not the fortified city of Dehli, but the 
cantonments on the ridge only, had fallen into 
British hands. The siege was to follow; and 
to conduct that siege with any prospect of 
success, Genei’al Barnard, far from being in a 
position to spare troops, urgently needed re- 
inforcements. 

From other parts of India the news was on the Uafavoaiubio 
whole unfavourable. At the end of the third oS q'uS- 
week of June the Government were without news 
from Kanhpilr and Lakhnao beyond the 4th. 

At ISTaegang, at Eimach, at Jhansi, and at Janpili', 
they knew that mutinies had occurred ; but they 
were without details. Danapur was safe ; Banaras 
and Allahabad had been made so in the manner 
already described. From A'gra they had good 
news up to the 10th. At A'zamgarh there had » 

•been an outbreak; and there were bad rumours 
from Rohilkhand. 

The fomth week of the month, and the week 
succeeding, up to the 4th of July, added consider- 
ably to their knowledge. On the 3rd of July, 
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Gfovemmenfc received informaiion (liaf Ilu'naiiv( 
troops at Ivanlipilr lind muliiiuni on tin' •|.fh oi 
Juno; that tlicy liad Ik'Ou joined hy .\;ina. Dltildi 
Pant, tho adopted sou of (he Iasi, of ilu' P('slnvas, 
tvith all lus armed following; lliat Hii- ll(>n!‘y 
Lam’onco, and the Eurojn'ans at hakhnao, hail 
boon gradually lieiumed in by tlu' rebels iiniil (liry 
retained only tho Pcsideney, flie Miicdti Him wait 
fort, and tho cantonmenis, l)ut flitii, till -was wt'll 
there up to the 30th of Juiu'; th.at ihe trooits of 
the Gwaliar Coutiugont had niui ink'd on the loth 
of June; that an uneasy fot'lino' jtinvtiiled at 
Haidarabad; that up to the 1 bth Agra was safe 
but that Biindah and other small sititioiis had Ix'cn 
occupied by the rebels. Hutdi wtis i !n' si ale of i he 
intelligence up to the 3rd. The following day 
brought a letter from Sir Henry hawrenee, dnii'd 
10 ?.M., the 28th of June, jji ihat h'iioi' Sir 
Henry stated that “ he had eva'ry rc'ason i:o be- 
lievethat tho Ivanhpilr force haid b('('n <'niirely 
destroyed by treachery.” Details, which in the 
end timied out in the main to be ti'iu', w('to 
added. But it was further .stated thn.t tiu' ini 
telhgence was not believed either at All-ihulaid 
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its couelnsioii, ignoi-ant of the demise of G-eiieral 
Awso3i and of his replacement as Commander-in- 
Cliief by General Somerset, he had come round by 
steamer to Calcutta, and had been a felioiv-passen- 
ger from Madras with Sir Patrick Grant. General 
Harelock had seen a great deal of service in India. 
In Barm a, in Afghanistan, in Gwaliar, on the 
Satiaj, he had established the character of being a 
tliorough soldier. Quiet and retiring in his man- 
ners, he was not calculated to make an impression 
on those Avho judge only by outward show, but he 
had read and thought much, and his acquirements 
were solid and profound. Thin and S 23 are of 
frame, he was yet gifted with a vitality which was 
proof against fatigue. He was not a talker, and 
many, perhaps, before the campaign then about to 
ensue, might have doubted his ability to command. 
But in this respect he bore a strong resemblance 
to the most capable of the Marshals of the first 
Empire, the illustrious Mass5na, of whom Ha- 
poleon thus wrote : — “ His conversation gave few 
indications of genius ; but at the first cannon- 
shot his mental energy redoubled, and when sur- 
rounded by danger his thoughts were clear aiid 
forcible.” 

Such was the officer to whom Sir Patrick Grant 
delegated the duty of commandmg in the field 
the forces which the Government had been able * 
to collect. ^To take command of those forces 
General Havelock left Calcutta on the 24th of 
June. What he accomplished with his army, 
and how he accomplished it, has been already 
related. It rests for me here only to say that 

3 a 



do PROOF 0].’ HIHi SKILL AXH HAIUXG. 

his position at Tvanhpur, ovon nff:('r liis victories 
was, in the presence of tlu' ridahs in Oiidli on 
his right, and the revolU'd {TWiiliar (■oniingent 
on his left I’oar, in a luiliiarj si'iiso uusouiKi niul 
dangerous. It was not the snudh'si. iiroof of his 
skill and daring that, notwi tlisi and ii tg 1 h is, dta' nun g 
it in a political sense essential, he juaintained it ; 
and this, too, at a time A\dien i\rr. Beadon’s line of 
six liTinch’ed miles— the line which maintained Id's 
communications with Galeutta— had Ixarn midely 
snapped in twain. 'v 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER IL 

Whilst tlio events recorded in the preceding Banker of 
chapter had been enacted in Calcutta itself, the ijnc. 
state of affairs in Bengal and in Bihar had scarcely 
been of a nature to justify the jaunty confidence 
expressed by Mr. Beadon on the 25th of May. 

The first information that the line of six hundred 
miles ivas actually in danger of being broken ivas 
conveyed to Grovernment on the 12th of June fromAiajM- 
Rohm, a station in the Santhal district, about 
three hundred miles from Calcutta. This sta- 
tion was the head-quarters of the 5th IiTegular 
Cavalry, commanded by Major Macdonald, one of 
the best officers of the Bengal Army. This officer 
was taking tea in front of his- bungalow on tho 
evening of the 12th of June, in company with his ’ 
Adjutant, Sir Horman Leslie, and the Assistant 
Surgeon of ‘the regiment. Dr. Grant. During a 
pause in their conversation. Dr, Grant rose Avith 
the intention of entering the bungaloAV. In the 


act of rising, he noticed the stealthy approach of \ 
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A comparatively trifling incident at Bai'hampiir bookVil 
—- caused by tlie action of a sowar of the lltli 
Irregular Gavalry, who not only released some 
desertei’s from the 43rd Native Infantry, appro- Mutinous 
liended by the .police, but likewise incited the 
men of his regiment and of the 63rd Native 
Infantry to mutiny— influenced the Grovernment 
to retain some European Infantiy at that station. 

This measure would, I need scarcely point out, 
have been wholly unnecessary had the Govern- 
ment taken the precaution to disarm the native 
regiments. 

But it was at the great station of Patna, Patna, 
the Mahoinedan capital of the country east of 
Banaras, that the strain was most severely felt. 

This city, containing 300,000 inhabitants, a large 
proportion of whom were Mahomedans, is 


do niy duty, and well know 
the efect that jiinck and de- 
cision had on natives. The 
regiment was drawn out. 
Wounded cruelly as I was, 
I had to see everything done 
myself, even to the adjusting 
of the ropes, and saw them 
looped to run easy. Two of 
the culprits were paralysed 
with fear and astonishment, 
never dreaming that I should 
dare to hang them without 
an order from the Govern- 
ment. The third said he 
Vould not be hanged, and 
called on the Prophet, and on 
his comrades to rescue him. 
This was an awful moment : 
an instant^s hesitation on my 
part, and probably I should 


have had a dozen balls through 
me ; so I seized a pistol, clap- 
ped it to the man's ear, and 
said, with a look there was 
no mistake about, “Another 
word out of your mouth, and 
your brains shall be scattered 
on the ground." He trembled, 
and held his tongue. Tlie 
elephant came uji, he was put 
on his back, the rope adjusted, 
the elephant moved, and he 
was left dangling. I then 
had the others up and oJS: in 
the same way* And after 
some time, when I dismissed 
the^ men of the regiment to 
their lines, and still found mj 
head upon mj shoulders, I 
really could scarcely believe 
it" 
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situated on the riglit hank oF I he river (hinges 
three hundred and ciglity miles nurf li.w<'sf of Oah 
cutta, and ten miles easl’ of Ihe niiiilary slalior 
of Danajiiu’. 

Patna owed its imporiaiico ])nrih' (o ifs ira- 
ditions; partly to the fact that it was Ihe eapilal 
of one of the richest province's in llu' cH)unlry; 
partly likoAvisG to its being ihe head-qnarfers oF 
the Wahabis — the extreme llahouied.in ])ar{y iu 
India. It was ruled by a. Ckinunissiom'r, cor- 
responding directly with ihe Lionionaiii-Chna'ruor 
of Bengal. Subordinate to it and io its (knn- 
missioner were the districts of Gaya, to tlu' south, 
with a chief town of the same name, fifty miles 
distant; of Shahabad, comprising the eouniry 
between the Ganges, the Karamnasa, and tlie 
Scin, and having as its ca])ilal Ainh, al)out thirtv- 
fiye miles to the west of Patna. ; of Haran, with 
Ghapra, forty miles to the north, as its capital; 
of Champaran, with Motihari, as its chief station; 
and Tirhiit, between Nipal and tlie Gatmvs’ 
represented by the civil station of Mozaffai'piir’ 
In these stations tho magistrate re])resonted the 
oxecixtivo power. 

The station of Damipitr was garrisoned bv three 
amn liegimonts, the 7th, 8tit, and 

XT f’ I of European and one of 

Satm Arfalleiy, and by Her Majesty’s 1 Oti, Foot, 

its'di'Hv laad-quartors of a dlvfeion, aiicl. 

m <i™ioiialco,nmanderTOMajor-Gel.emI Uoyd, 

n officer who had rendered eJccoUciit servico’ iu 

/ ^^^fiousietosuTOress the Simt.btn 
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insurrection — a task wliicli lie liad accoinplislied 
witli judgment and discretion. His counnand at 
Danapilr was extensive in its range. To tlie north 
it included all the country to the foot of the Nipal 
hills ; to the east it reached Barhampiir ; to the 
south Hazaribagh and Rampilr, The troojis pro- 
tecting this vast extent of country wei’e, with one 
exception, massed at Danapiir, That exception 
was the 12th Eegiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by a most distinguished officer, Major 
Holmes. This corps was stationed at Sigaoli, 
about a hundred miles to the north of Danapiir, 

The province of which Patna was the capital, 
was, I have said, one of the richest in the 
possession of the English. It owed its importance 
partly to the fact that for several jeavs it had 
been the chosen ground for the development of 
native industry by English landholders working 
•with English capital ; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to the circumstance that the native land- 
owners were, as a rule, men of ancient lineage 
and of lai’ge estates. 

Before the arrival of reinforcements from Persia-, 
Ceylon, and Barma, the European regiment at 
Danapiir was the only English regiment in the 
long line between Calcutta and Lakhnao. Having 
in -view the extent of country it had to guard, its 
proximity to the influential city of Patna, to tho . 
•fact that many of the native landowners of Bihar 
were men Commanding a large following, it still 
seems strange that the expedient so successfully 
adopted at Labor and other places — the expedient 
of disarming tho native troops — was not o'arly 
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resorted to liei’e. The postponcuK'iit of siicli ;i 
mcasui’o necessarilj chained the hlm'ojM'an ii'oo)),-. 
to the station of Danapur, leaving all llu' olhcn 
districts in the Patna division to shift, for ih('ji.i- 
sclves. 

It wiisfrom no lack of knowledgi' of the dtmgvr 
of leaving arms in the hands of ilie sepoys, lhal. 
the Government of India hesitated to give tin- 
order to disarm them. The (lomiuissioiier t)f 
Patna, Mr. William Ta.jler, had been imrcmittiiig 
ahke in impressing his courageous s])irit on t'he 
disaffected, and in keeping the Lieutenant.n. 


Mr. William 
Tayler. 


Early detects 
tlio sore srpt. 
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by the sepoys at Barliampur, and later by those at 
Barrakpur, had not been unnoticed by Mr. Tajdcr. 
As the pro-consul of a province which had as its 
capital the city of Patna, the head-quarters of the 
chiefs of the Wahabis, it had devolved upon him 
to watch eveiy vibi-ation in the jDolitical system, so 
strangely agitated since the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Tayler, with a forecast surer than that of 
Mr. Secretary Beadon, had detected in the action 
of the 19th Ecgiment of Native Infantry and in the 
scarce-concealed sympathy with that action of the 
regiments stationed at Bdrrakpiir, the germs of 
a very contagious political disease, and he had 
deemed it not at all improbable that, if not wholly 
eradicated by the measures of Government, the 
disease might gradually spread upwards. Never 
for a moment did he believe in the “ passing and 
groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Beadon. But 
not even Mr. Tayler, astute and far-seeing as he 
was, had imagined that the contagion would bo 
communicated, as if by magic, to the upper 
provinces, passing over the intermediate divisions, 
to attack the body politic, suddenly, in its very 
heart. 

When, therefore, the catastrophe of the 10th of 
May occiTiTed at Mirath, it took not less by surprise 
the Commissioner of Patna than every other official 
in India. But Mr. Tayler was equal to the occasion. 

.He summoned the European inhabitants of the 
place to deliberate on the means to be adopted to 
avert the crisis from Patna. Eejecting the timid 
counsel offered him shortly before by the judge, 
— who then, or a little latex-, took refuge in the 




MEETS THE OELSIS EOLDEY, 

goclown— to tlespatcli itu' CJovoniuiont 
— treasure to Danapur and to be jn'epaivd on ihe 
Juno?, first alarm to follow it thither, Mr. 'i’aylt'r briefly 
stated to those present his information,' Ids a]>pr('- 
heiisions, and his hopes, and then tuhled thal' it 
they Lad confidence in him, ho avas preparcnl to 
assume the entire responsibility, and to act as In? 
bytte^Exmj^ '^or^sider iiecessarj. In reply the Knropt'ans 

1 . present voted by acclamation confidence in f heir 
Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Taylor pi-cpared 
for the inevitable emergency. 

On the 7th June the crisis seemed to arrive. 
Intimation was received that evening from Dana- 
piu to the effect that the native regiments Avere in 
a state of excitement, and that a rise Avas ap- 
prehended that very night. ^ 

Mr. Tayler determined at once to make of his 
own house a fortress for the whole station, lie 
drove to the nearest residents, and sent mess<m. 
gers to those further off, begging them f o accept 
his hospitality during the crisis. In less than an 

childr^ croAvded by men, wonu'n, and 

childien, from all parts of Patmi. The house 

hoAvever, was garrisoned by the Ktation Guards’ 

trusted? 

Suddenly the discovery of a letter passing betAvoen 

S t a ill ioague with tlie 

disaffected reffiments 


ThG first 
crisis* 


Mr. Tayler 
iiieets it* 
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the early dami. For tlie moment, then, Patna was nooKXiT. 
safe. The several residents returned to their 
homes. 

J line 7. 

A full report of this threatened outbreak made 
to the Lieutenant-Grovernor of Beno;al had not the 
effect of inducing the G-overnment of India to 
order the , disarming of the men from whom the 
outbreak had been apprehended. Major-General Major-Oon. 
Lloyd, then commanding at Danapiir, had passed 
all his service in a sepoy regiment. He had wit- 
nessed the fidelity of the native soldier under 
trying and difficult circumstances, and, fortified 
by the opinion of the several commandants of 
i-egiments, he still clung to his belief in their 
loyalty. He shut his eyes too closely to the fact 
that of the three native regiments under his 
command two had ali’eady shown a mutinous 
disposition. Like so many officers, good honest 
men, who had spent their lives amid the sepoys, 
he could not bring himself absolutely to mistrust 
them, — to recommend their disarming, equivalent, 
in his opinion, to their dishonour. His confidence 
in his own judgment was increased by the fact 
that on the 7th of June — ^about the period when 
so many other regiments had risen; when he had 
been positively informed that his regiments would 
certainly rise ; and when an opportunity had been 
offered them of seizing some £200,000 of money Trusts the 
‘belonging to the Government, as they believed, 
but slightly guarded — ^those regiments had re- 
mained passive. On the 2nd of June he had 
reported to the Government his belief that the 
regiments would remain quiet, “ unless some 
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r. great temiotation orcxcitomeiit slionld nsj^nil tlK'in,’ 
and five days later lie roiiornh'd tin' n;]ni(' opinio!!, 
The Government, then, Jiad Ix'foi’o tlu'm thf 
a. report of the Oommissioner of t In' (laiignr iuenriv.l 
. at Patna on the 7th of June, and (he opinion (it 
the Major-General commanding the di\dsion fliar 
the native troops would remain ((nh't, “ nnh'ss 
some great temptation or cxeitenu'ut should assail 
them. Having in view the comjiosition of tin' 
native society at Patna, the isolation of tin' stations 
dependent upon it, the vast wealth of the provinet' 
the Government must, I think, be hold gnip,^ of 
fatuity m trusting, at sucli a crisis, to t he cli/nie,' 
that no great temptation or exeiteiiient ivoiild 
assail the sepoys. NoitPo,. .g |],,p 

would there have been any dillieultv in disarmiim- 
the sepoys at Danapur. Tin' I ()( h ' Regim.'i.t was 
on the spot, and detachments of Mnrottean frooos 
wore constantly conveyed past the siafion 
steamers. 

^ The only defence of the inaefion oflbe Govi'in- 
ment with which I am acipiainfc'd, inhding fo fhis 
particular period, the first week of June, is to Ihe 
elfeot that Lord Canning had “'not nu'ia'ly to 
consider what was locally or individually host ' but 
what was most generallycondncive to the inte’rests 
of hose under his charge.” It has been nrm'd 
that the result of disarming might ha.vc> bec'u 
dangerous m the extreme to our people in other- 
parts of the country where sepoys abonnded ami 
nefi. a detachment of Europeans L to bo seen ” 
that the Governor-General ”was looking anxionsK' 
for the mrival of fresh reinforcements when Cm 
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game would be more in bis own bands ; but in tbo book vii 
then destitute state of the Lower Provinces, it 
seemed to him and to the members of his Council 
to be sounder policy to temporise.* But these its ivoal-ucss. 
and similar arguments will not bear examination. 

I7othing that might have been done in the way of 
disarming could have produced results so disas- 
trous as those which actually followed the inactive 
policy of the Government of India, and which I 
am now about to record. It may likewise bo 
added that when Lord Canning had fresh re- 
inforcements at his disposal, he still refused, in 
the manner hereafter to be described, to order the 
disarming of the sepoys. 

To return to Patna. The report brought by Exeitcmwit of 
Captain Rattray of the reception accorded to his 
Sikh soldiers by the inhabitants of the city and 
the districts in its vicinity, was not of a nature to 
allay the apprehensions which his profound ac- 
quaintance with the province had excited in the 
mind of Mr. Tayler. Those soldiers, he was 
informed, had been constantly reviled on their 
, march towards Patna, taunted with the part they 
were taking, accused of being renegades to their 
faith, and asked whether they intended to fight 
for the infidel or for their religion. When they 
entered Patna the high priest of the Sikh temple 
in the city refused to admit them to the sacred - 
shrine, and wherever they were seen they met the 
most palpable evidences of the hatred and con- 
tempt of the population. 
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Private inquiries ivliicli Mr. Tavler iiisl if ult'd 
at this time soon brongiit to his uiind tlie eoii- 
viction that secret mistdiief was bn'wino-. Ilo 
learnt, too, that confcrence.s of disafToc'U'd ni('ii 
were held at night, though in a, maiinoi- so soorot 
and so well guarded, that proof of meofing- wa,s 
rendered difficult, the eaptnro of flu' pin(i(>)‘.s 
impossible. 

The alann meanwliilo was increasing. The 
judge of Patnii, the opium agenl-, and sona' of hers, 
left their houses with their families and took r('- 
fuge in the opium godoini. It spread likewise to 
the districts. Mr. Wake, the magisf ratc^ of Arali, 
afterwards so distinguished for hi.s gallantry in 
the defence of that place, ivi-ote to Mr. I'avhm on 
the 11th, informing him that many td' (he railway 
employes other Europeans had' run away frei’n 
his district in a panic, and had taken refuge in 
Damipiir. 

Fndcr these trying circumstanci's Mr. Taylor 
acted ivith vigour, with judgment, and wifh’dt'- 
cision. He stood out prominently amnm>'st his 
compeers. Ho hid nothing from his supe,-ior,s. 
ihe details of the crisis tlu-ongh whicdi his division 
was passing were, therefore, well known in (kd- 
cutta. And when post after post brought, to tlu' 
capital accounts of the risings at .Banara.s, at 
A zamgarh, in Central India and in the IVnIm, 
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mined man, ready to strike wlien ne 
incapable, even under the darkest oir 
of showing hesitation or fear. 

The metal of which his character 
was soon to be further tested, 
among the Dana ' 
being daily on the 
the removal of the 


was formed 
The disaffection 
ipur troops, and in the districts, 
' > increase, Mr. Tayler directed 
, moneys in the treasuries of 

Ohapra and Arab into Patna, thus bringin<^ the 
coin under his o-wn eye. He conti’olled with a 
hrm hand the movements in his six districts of 
the officials, some of whom had actually left their 
stations under the conviction of an impending 
attack. Eveiy day the post and messengers 
brought him intelligence of disaffection on the 
one side, of apprehension on the other; of plots 

to murder, of plots to burn, of plots to ri in 
revo t. He was informed, moreover, that Kiinwar 
bmgh, a powerful landoAvner, whose estates in the 
vicinity of Arab were peopled by a martial ten- 
antry devoted to their chief, was making secret 

rev^lT'^^^°^^ opportunity to 

Mr Tayler did not, at the moment, credit the 
reports about Hitnwar Singh individually. Pie was 
well aware that to all the disaffected nobles and 
landowners of the districts only two opportunities, 
or one of two opportunities, would prove suffi. 
Ciently tempting. These were, the mutiny of the 
native regiments at Danapiir, and the risino- of 
the population of Patna. It was clear tlmt a 
successful mutiny at Danapiir would be instan- 
taneously followed by the rising of Patna; equally 
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so tliat a successful risiup: nf Patna would 
cipitate tlie mutiny of tlio nalivi' 1roo])s. MV. 
Taylei’ was, however, confideni. Iliat if allowi'd ])y 
the Goverumout unfettered aciion, lu' could luaiii- 


tain order in Patna so long as tlu' naiivi' 1 mops al 
Danapilr should remain f|niescc'ui. ’’i'hus, in his 
view, all, for the moment, dopem led on llu> (pui'i. 
attitude of the sepoys. 

Faiistoim- So many symptoius, aiuougst oiliors iniereepted 

vtewsraMa- coiTespondcnce, seeming to show that. tli(> nati\e 
troops were only watching their op])ortuiiity, it 
appeared to Mr. Taylor imperatively nc'cessary 
that they should he disarnu'd with as little deday 
as possible. Ho endeavoured to inpirc'ss his vii'ws 
in this respect on Major-General Idoyd. Bui. in 
this he was unsuccessful. hrajoi--Gen('i'a.l Lloyd 
held to the views I have already ((uot<Hi, and 
declared repeatedly to Mr. dhiyler that, he was 
in direct communication with Loi'tl Ganning on 
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the subject, and that ho would carry the [u-oviuce 
through the crisis without resorting to the supremo 
measure of disarming. 

Mr. Tayler’s position was rendered a thousand 
times more ditSicult by the fact that in addition to 
a disaffected city under bis very eyes, to disa Ifectcd 
districts within ranges varying from thirty to a 
hundred miles, to disaffected landowners control- 
ling large portions of those districts, he had within 
eight miles of Ms own door three native regiments, 
pledged, as their correspondence showed, to mutiny, 
and only watching their opportunity. It is dilfi- 
Ojpt tet realise the enormous responsibility thus 
IhrQvp, upon the shoulders of one man. Other 
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positions in India were dangerous, Ibnt tins was Book tii. 
unique in the opportunities of danger which ’ 
threatened it, in the niunher of the liyes, in jnno^iLis 
the amount of treasure, in the extent of country, 
devolving upon one man, almost unaided, to guard. 

Without a single European soldier, and with only 
a few Sikhs, at his disposal, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible for the lives of some hundreds of 
Eui’opeans scattered over the province, for a 
treasuiy in his own city containing more than 
£300,000, and in the districts of still more, 
for opium of the value of millions, for his own 
good name, for the credit and honour of his 
country. And now all around was surging. 

Any moment might bring revolt and mutiny to 
his door. 

I have said in my description of Mr. Tayler 
that he possessed great natural talents which lie 
had cultivated. In the course of his reading he 
had not been slow to observe that in great crises, 
when two armies, or two political parties, are 
sitting armed opposite to each other, each watch- 
ing its opportunity, success almost invariably 
inclined to the leader who struck the first blow. 

The time had now arrived for him to consider Resolves to 
whether he was not himself placed in a position in 
which he would be justified in dealing at the 
disaffected chiefs a blow which would paralyze ’ 
their movements — a blow not accompanied by 
bloodshed, but one strictly of self-defence. The 
measure he contemplated may, in one sense, be 
termed a measure of disarming. He was not 
strong enough, indeed, to disarm at the moment 
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ciiaplol?! Mia.lbitants of Patna by ilepTivinp; tbcni of 
— ’ tlieir -weapons, but lie could disarm tlieir couusc'ls 
1857. wisdom by apprehend in cf and ennliniui^ iheir 

trusted leaders. It ivas a bold and darino- id(>a, 
requiring strength of nerve and rt'soluiion io carr\' 
through; but the necessiiic's iri'i-e jiri'ssing, the 
dangers were threatening, a gmu'ral rising in 
Patna might be fatal, hlr. dhylm- resolveil to 
anticipate those dangers, to render impossible oi' 
fruitless that rising, by acting in the manner I 
have indicated. 

Accordingly ho struck. Pri\-atc information 
had satisfied Mr. Tayler that the chiefs of the 
disaffected natives were the Wahabi hlulvfs. These 
men were the loaders of the most bigoted hla- 
homcdan party in the ivorld, ami as sueli com- 
manded implicit obedience from the mass of 
Patna Mahomedans, bolding in iheir liamls the 
strings of the contemplated movement. Prnmimmt 
amongst these Miilvis were three men, Shah Ma- 
homed Huss^n, Ahmad IT'lla, and Waiz-uI-IIaqq. 
To seize these men openly would have provoki'd 
the_ outbreak which Mr. Taylor was cmvful to 
avoid. But it was necessary for the public iieace 
that they should be secured. Mr. Tayler, tlien'- 
fore, requested tlieir presence, and the presence of 
others, to consult on the state of affairs. When 
the conference was over he allowed the olhors to 
^ epart, but detained the three men I have named,* 

■fc^ien existing state of 
attmrs it was necessary that they should remain 

mder su^rTOion. They politely and 

,«re conducted to a comfortoblo house near the 
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Sikli encampment wliere suitable accommodation 
bad been pimvided for them. — 

The act of Mr. Tayler in arresting, witbout junoib 
’ivarning them that be intended to aiTest tbem — Huise criti- 

T . , T i 1 • -I n cisni oa tluH 

in a Avord by enticing tbem to bis bouse — ^men of act 
Avbose guilt be bad evidence amounting, in bis 
mind, to certainty, and wbo, if left at large, would 
bave so organized tbe outbreak tliat it should 
coincide with tbe lise of tbe sepoys — bas been 
compared, in principle, to “ tbe treacberous assas- 
sination of Sir William Maciiagbten by Sirdar 
Maliomed Akbar Kban.”* It is difficult to ap- 
prebend bow tbe writer could bave mistaken tbe 
striking difference between tbe tivo occurrences. 

Maliomed Akbar and Sir William Maciiagbten 
were representati\x's of tivo nations, tbe one at 
war Avitb tbe otber : at tbe conference at AA'liicb 
they met, Maliomed Akbar bad guaranteed in tbe 
most solemn and sacred manner tbe life of bis 
guest. Yet Maliomed Akbar shot Sir William 
Macnaghten dead. Mr. Tayler, on tbe otber band, 
represented tbe governing power of tbe land ; tbe 
Miilvis were tbe avoAved subjects of that power ; 
they were not Mr, Tayler’s guests ; they Avent to 
bis bouse to bear tbe voice of tbe Grovernmeut 
they served ; and that voice ordered tbem to re- 
main in bonorary confinement so long as the crisis 
might last. They Avere subjected to no humilia- 
tion : to no disgrace. Simply tbe poAver of en- 
dangering tbe lives of others was taken away 
from tbem. 

This act occurred on tbe 19th of June. It Avas DoUowb up 

the blow, 

^ Sir Jolin Kaje, vol. iii. p. 84 
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nil by tlie arrest of Miihi' ]\fdluli, tlic 
ig magistrate of the city, strongly .sns. 
of comiivanco witli the (lisalToclod. 'riic 
next day, tlic 20tli, tlio rank and tile having Ix'en 
overawed by the seiisnro of tJicir cliiefs, Ah-. 
Tayler issued a proclamation calling iijuai all 
citkeiis to deliver up their arms, whhiu twc'uiy- 
four hours, on pain of being proceeded against ; 
and another, forbidding :dl citizens, those except ml 
who might be specially exempted, from leiiving 
their homes after U o’clock at night. 

These several measures ’tvere to ti great extent 
successful. The disaffected were dejirived of their 
most trusted leaders ; severtd thousand stand of 
arms were peaceably delivered up ; nightly meet- 
ings of the conspirators censed. As ;i. first, prac- 
tical result, the judge, Air. Faiaiuhai'son, the 
opium agent, Mr. Garrett, ami othei*s, hd’t, their 
refuge at the opium godown, and ridurned to 
their houses. The second was tlu> smhhm dimi- 
nution of the symptoms of disaffection throughout 
the districts under Mr. Taylor’s orders. 

But the crisis was not over. Threi' days hder 
a corporal of the native police, Waris'Ali by 
name, was arrested at his own station, in a’irlnit, 
under most suspicious circumstances. Upon his 
person was found a bundle of letters implicatim- 
m the rebellious movement one Ali Karim, an 
mfluential Mahomedan gentleman, residing niifc 
miles from Patna. 

Mr. Tayler at once despatched the magistra.te 
of iatn4 Mr. Lowis, to arrest this gentleman, 
placing at li® ,<iispoflal a party of Sikh cavalry. 


Success of hii 
bold action. 


S'resh dis- 
co Feries of 
treason. 


The claief 
criminal es- 
capes—liow 
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But Mr. Lowis, listeniug to tlie voice of tlie 
native official wlio was to accompany Mm, resolved 
to act witliout the cavalry. The same friendly 
voice which had proffered this advice, warned Ali 
Earim of the magistrate’s approach. When Mr. 
Lowis came in sight of his intended victim, the 
latter was mounted on an elephant. Mr. Lowis 
had at his disposal a small pony gig — and his legs. 
As Ali Karim turned at once into the fields, he was 
enabled easily to baffle his pursuer, and to escape. 

The order which Mr. Tayler’s hold measures 
had thus restored was maintained without inter- 
ruption till the 8rd of July. The disaffected had 
been thoroughly cowed. In the interval, hoAvever, 
reports of the massacre at ShahjahanjDiir, of the 
fall of Kanlipilr, of Fathpiir, and of Parrakhabad, 
came to reanimate their hopes. The attitude of 
the sepoy regiments continued doubtful. 

But on the evening of the 3rd of July the 
long thi’eatened Patna rising occurred. Thanks, 
however, to the energetic measures already taken 
by Mr. Tayler, it occurred in a form so diluted 
that a continuation of the same daring and 
resolute policy sufficed to repress it. It happened 
in this wise. At the period on the 3rd already 
indicated, some two hundred Mahomedan fanatics, 
led by one Pir Ali, a bookseller, noted for his 
enthusiasm for his religion and his hatred of 
•the English, unfurled the green flag, and sum- 
moning by ’beat of drum others to join them 
rushed, calling upon Allah, towards the Roman 
Catholic Church, situate in the very heart of the 
city. On the news of this movement reaching 
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Mr. Tayler, that gentleman diivctcd C 
Ihittray, attended by the niagistrnic, t,o 
down with 150 Sikhs, wlulsi- for iiu' [»rot('c 
the residents he pnt into operation the 
precautions which had been adopfed on the 
June, he himself going in person to the : 
iiearesfc to liis own. 

Meanwhile, and before the Sikhs had rt 
the spot. Dr. Lyall, the assistant to the 
agent, hearing the uproar, and thinking tli 
presence might overawe the rioters, had ga, 
to the scene of action. As ho approache 
crowd several shots were fired at him. By c 
these he was killed.* 

1 he sight of a fallen European stiniulatci 
fanaticism of the crowd, and produced on 
the effect which the taste of blood arouses 
himgry tiger. They pushed onwards witl 
newed enthusiasm, their numbers being a ugnx 
at every stop. In a very few minutes, how 
^ themselves face to face with Ihitt 

150 Sikhs. Between the opposing parties, fur 
sympathy, there was the hatred of race, the In 
of religion; on the one side the newly arc 
fanaticism, on the other the longed for oppoi-ti 
to repay many a covert insult. It can wo' 
Imagined what followed. There was not a moi 
of paidey. The rival parties instantanec 
clashed, and, in a few seconds, the discipline 
bayoMts of the Sikhs suppressed thalong tin 
ened Patna rising. 


iriii'dor of 
33r. Ljtill. 


, The rising 
= • suppressed 
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The next clay, and the day folio -wing, the city 
was searched for the I’ingleadei’s of the outbreak. 
Thirty-one Avero apprehended. Amongst these 
Avere Pir Ali, the actual leader, and Shekh 
Ghasita, the confidential servant of Liltf Ali 
Khan, the richest banker in the city. 

Of the thirty-one men avIio Avere apprehended, 
fourteen were tried and executed without delay. 
With them likewise Avas hanged the Waris Ali 
referred to in a prcAdous page.* Taa'O — the 
two above-named — Avere remanded for further 
examination. 

Pacts seemed to speak strongly against them. 
It Avas cleai’ly prov’-ed that Pir Ali Avas a main 
agent for promoting a crusade against the English ; 
that for months he and the Shekh Ghasita above- 
mentioned had engaged and kept in pay numerous 
men who should be ready, when called upon, to 
fight for their religion and the Empei’or of Dehli. 
But these operations had requii'ed a largo outlay. 
Pir Ali was poor. His associate, Ghasita, Avas the 
hand of the great banker. But though it might 
have been fairly presumed that the great banker 
Avas implicated, no pi’oceedings Avere, for the 
moment, taken against him. 

The two men, jPir Ali and Ghasita, were tried 
and hanged. Liitf Ali, arraigned subsequently 
on the charge of harbouring a mutinous sepoy, 
.and acquitted by the judge on the gi-ound of 
insufficient evidence, AA'as promptly released, and 

* When taken to the gal- one here Avho professes to ho 
lows, this man called out in a a friend of the King of Dehli, 
loud voice, “If there is any- let him come and help me.” 
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— as a martyr by tlio succossor of Jlr. Tay !cr ! 
JuiyS- 16 . -But the outbreak was suppresKed j't ],ad ]H>mi 
premature. As PIr Ali admitted, ]\]r. Tavler’^ 
strong measures bad forced bis baudand comnelled 
to .«ebrf„.o 1.0 ',t;: 

long measures tbe conspiracy would lia.vo bc'cn 
silently batched until tbo outbreak at. ])nnap,iv 

V^bilst Mr. laylor, thus, in H])ite of tbe all but 

mdti m the most disaffoctoa dtr still i,,,*.,. 

1 ™ an, i,nn,u,nK tl,„ pn.v.n.l'., ' 

outbioak m tbo froidioi- disfrict of sL-toli {( *; 

true, indeed that Miajor Holmes stiiriidiovod ' in 
bis uatiA^e soldiers, and oiiually tnu- tint no Mil 
moment of tbeir actual outbnmkJi;!!,; 
taueous with that at Dauapdr-tb^ b-id d, w ' 
symptom of disaffection B.irtL r 1 

attract Z Zrlt 

r“,rs, 

■with goodwill in +i toiefatbers bad served' 

- r“‘ 

. ^ p-^esw tS:rsfinSrvkr'd''” 

suspected. That was nat„™, b" 
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was not natural tliat tlie Grovernnient, raised 
above tlie passions and prejudices of regimental 
officers, sliould more tlian sliare tlieir sympatliies. 
With the far wider scope open to their view the 
Government possessed means, not available to the 
officers, of testing the truth of the lip-service so 
freely proffered by the men. It is impossible to 
say hoAV much loss of life, how much misery, how 
much evil would have been avoided had the 
Government of India not refused to take from the 
native troops of the Danapxir division the arms, 
which their own sepoy-trained Major-General had 
assured them, would be loyally used only if no 
great temptation or excitement should assail 
them ! 

Still, order was anaintainod. The means em- 
ployed to assure that order, whilst they gaiaied for 
Ml’. Tayler the confidence of the English plantei’s 
and traders throughout the province, wei'o not at 
all to the taste of the Government of Bengal. Of 
that province, Mr. Halliday, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, was Lieutenant-Governor. It is scarcely 
to be doubted that if Mr. Tayler and Mr. 
Halliday could have changed places ; if the former 
had been Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the 
latter Commissioner of the Patmt division, whilst 
the affairs of Bengal would not certainly have 
suffered, the nature of the rule at Patna would, 
have been widely different, I am unwilling to 
re-open wolinds which have partly closed, but no 
sane man who was in Bihar at the time doubts 
that whilst the policy of Mr. Tayler, condemned 
by Mr. Halliday, saved Patnd^ the policy of 
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concealing from the |.ni])]ic vunr fads 
^ras of vital importance thit (he jmhUc 
know, -of coquetting, so to ^penk. ^yi(.h 
leboLs— advocated by tliat gentleman, ai 
piojed so uselessly elsovvliere, vonld, if f,, 
Pave^playcd tlie game -of iho disaflecled 
wndii «»P1 »vss<h! by iMr. ' 

cm 

I repeat „„aer Hi.. Tayfa, 

latM. About Puta, tliou, so loiij; as lio , 
cunam lere, no appreliension was felt. Bi 
case iv'as not so with resiicct to Danapifr ^ 
the seuovs TOi>iniii«ri i . , , d. ' ' 
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ol ofbf^ *° '’"J’™'* ‘'atirolyou tlie Mwl 
of the sepoys. To many of them jt 

-n of wealth or poverty. 4 those on 2 

istenoe. In Mr. Taylor they 

■e. His measures had warded 
t the other still remained,, 
igf ready to burst forth at 
0 encomiter no opposition 
it foi’ an hour* 

f of such an outbreak had 
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escaped tlie attention of the Grovernment of India 
there is evidence to disprove. It may have been, 
as his latest apologist has asserted, that Lord 
Canning' refrained at an earlier date from issuing 
a disarming order because he -was waiting for 
“ fresh reinforcements, when the game would be 
moi’e in his own hands.” But in the early part 
of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. ISTot 
only so, but those very reinforcements, consisting 
of a AAung of the 37th Foot and of the 5th 
Fusiliers, had received orders to proceed towards 
the north-west in steamers, touching at Danapdr 
on the way. 

Here then was the opportunity — ^the oppor- PavouraMo 
tunity whicli would take from the Government fo^cWmmg 
the last excuse not to disarm the native reg'iments, 
unless they were pi'epared to avow that they 
would trust rather to the chance of the sepo_ys 
remaining quiescent. 

The Government consider'ed the question care- 
fully and with attention. They arrived at a 
decision fatal alike to their prescience as states- 
men, and to the true conception of the respon- 
sibilities of a great Government. They cast 
from their shoulders the entire responsibility. 

They would not order that the regiments should 
retain their arms ; neither would they direct that 
they should be disarmed. They left the decision Govcra- 
•to Major-General Lloyd, commanding the Danapitr 
division — the officer who had already reported his 
belief that the sepoys “ would remain quiet, unless 
some great temptation or excitement shotild assail 
them, in which case, I feai', they could not be 
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1^57 Major- General Lloyd tlio solo ;jndj:»’<? 
Jiiiy 5 -ia temptation or sneli oxoifonu'iif; 
arise. 

J-liis dccisioii of t'ljo (lovcrnin 
publislied, but was privaft'ly com 
mercantile connnnnity of Oalcntfa. 
satisfy tlicm. They saAr that tlu' i 
had been only inovcd. It had bec'n 
the shoniders of the Gorcrnmont to f 
of Major-General Lloyd. That office 
to be opposed to disarming ; to enter 
that he conid carry those nnder h 
through the crisis Avithont liavim*- n 
such moans. In the opinion of the 
community, then, the di'cisioi 

, Pile ortlor ot tlio juitia**’ 
Coimuamler-iii-Cliirf, Sir Pa" 

tricl- Grant, speaking the voioo vou 

ot the trovernmeiit, ri...o 

^‘-'taulinionfi of 
H.M. s 5tli Fusiliers loft Cliiu- 
surali this morning, on flats 
towed by steamers, in progress 
towards Benares, and tlio rc- 
mainmg portion of the regi- 
ment will follow by the same 

*i-ansit to-morrow 

and Friday. If, tbe fonml 

regiment reaches Dinapore, meS 
- you see reason to distrust the 

troops, and you enter- ,,,, 

to m opinion that it is de- for 
sirahle to disarm them, you shr 

.Z 4 , *•"?>' '“““'Si S 

4;:, ^ of the regiment oni 


.slioubl bo ]iuiit(>(i to the 

sJu>rtoKt _ possible _ i-eriod. Jf 

■imstlnis: slu.uld ext(>nd toajrihree n’,..]!' 

mmits, and it sbunld bo eaiv- 
tully explained that it is 
inoreiy a iiioaHurG of preeau- 
f ilio wt 4 l-(li*spos«,*(I 
led td> coiiHuit ilieiiiHelvei^ 

le inaiihituitioiiH of de« 

scomulrok, Bonie few 
aoin tm always to Ixf 
even in the best regi- 
^ ,,.,,,^5. /.yli;: resistance to an** 
thontj IS exhibited, the most 
1 measures 
repression ^ 
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Government seemed equivalent to a refusal to bookvti 
order disarming. Chapter li. 

Impressed with the conviction of the certain 
evil which follow a coneW co ,a<lve..‘to vJlf 
tiie3i anteiests, to the interests of the province 
ao.l to public order, the merchaute of Oaleutto 
determined, as a last resource, to make in the 
most temperate lauguage. a pei-soual appeal to 
Lord Camung On the 17th of July, tlh. two 
days after they had been informed of the re.solution 
at which the Government had arrived, the mer- 
chants solicited the Governor- General to receive 
■rom their body a deputation, charged with their 
ideas on the state of affairs in Tirluit and Bihar. 

^ Lord Camniig agreed to receive, and did on tlio 
-0th inceive, the deputation. Its spokesman, 
a gentleman who carried with him the con- 
cence of all Calcutta, began by pointing out 
how the mercantile interests were involved in 
the maintenance of peace and order; how both 
were threateiievl^ by the attitude of the native 
legiments at Danapiir; how the disarming of 
those rogimoute would quiet the public ihud 
nd lestoie confidence; how that a most favour- 
able opportunity for carrying out that measure 
en presented itself, inasmuch as the oth 
ti^^Vo+i^’ w 10 had left Calcutta by steamer on 
^2^^" Danapiir on or about tlie , 

, that they, disembarking, could very easilv 
m conjunctiem with the 10th Regiment on 'the 
f'Pot, disarm the native regiments, and then, re- 
embarkmg, proceed on their upward lourney 
buch were the points submitted in respectful " h 


it ' ' 
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language by tlxe spolcosinan of’ ihc (bnxui.itic 
Lord Canning, in a cind. and ccmv, nonions spoec 
lefusecl to occcdo to ite prayt'r. 

The events tliat foIIow<Hl can onh- ia- rc-.-ard, 
as the consequence of the decision's (.f ihe a 
v^nunent of India. Tl.ese .leeisions n,av ho il,, 
bftefly stated:— 1st, a refusal to ord('r' tJu' di 
ammg of the Danapur brigade' at the' period wlu’ 
the troops south of Danap.ir were' ))eing disax-, nec 
when those north of it wc're niul ii.ying, and wlu' 
tie greatest disaffection in the city and in tli 
& net, oI«e to „-e„ Wcrfl 

0 iglit; 2mliy, tlie n'jopjion of ()„, requestro 
tie merest, of Oolc.tto to onl,.,. ,1,,. rtii.,,.,,;;," 
wlieii the stvoiigt,h in Kuropniiis Inn! Im,,, „,.p.,ti; 

P who wa., Icaown to 1„. „ rt„ ,1 

a«,g of tho native tmop, n,„l,.,. |,i„ 

Hiese doIwoiT”’ *° nf 

Major-acnoral Lloyd was aimed, wo liave sera 

S rtiC”; w‘“ -““f «'•’ 

-nd the Toth Tt 

tiio 10th Regiment, to disarm tlio thret' 
UoTd 'SrTnder H Wflor-Genenil 

When, thereforeToiTtheTond 7T 

Jody of the 6th Proiliens artveToffifl' 

M «,onden them to di*S. .! ,hd"3’T ! 
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But no sooner liad they left than Major-G-eneral 
Lloyd began to doubt whether he had acted 
rightly. He could not call them back. But it 
happened two days later, whilst the Major- 
General was half regretting, half doubting, that 
two companies of the^37th Eegiment arrived -off 
the station. Major-General Lloyd at once directed 
the disembarkation of these men. 

But he had not even then brought himself to 
the point of ordering disarming. Hor could he 
even with these new troops at his disposal, per- 
suade himself to direct the necessary measure, 
ihe responsibility thrust upon him by the Go- 
vernment pressed him down. Like all weak men 
weighted with a burden to which their intellect 
and their nerve are alike unequal, Major-General 
Lloyd hesitated. In the midst of his hesitation 
he bethought him of a half-measure-a measure 
which, he believed, would render the sepoys 
powerless and yet save their honour. He decided 
to leave them their percussion-muskets, but to 
deprive them of their percussion-caps ! 

That the reader may clearly understand the 
danger with which such a measure was frauo-ht 
It IS necessary that I should give a short desc?ip-’ 

tion of the station of Dan^iir, and of its military 
plan. ^ 

_ Danapiir lies ten miles from the city of Patna, 
«ght from the civil station in which reside the 
Hiopean officials. The native town occupies the 
easternmost point of the station, that nearest to 
Patna Close to the town is a large square, 
tenanted mainly by European troops. AdjLing 
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companies of the 37th Begiment, and the comjDany 
of European Artillery were di-awn up on the 
morning of the 26th in the great square, and the 
two carts were despatched to the magazine under 
the charge of an officer and a small guard. The 
carts reached the magazine, were loaded with the 
cap-cases, and set out on their return. As they 
passed the lines of the 7th ISTative Infantry, the 
sepoys showed the greatest excitement. Those 
who wei-e being paraded for guard summoned 
their comrades to join them in preventing the 
carrying off of the caps. Their officers, however, 
succeeded in pacifying them. The men of the 
8th Native Infantiy were less demonstrative. 
Those of the 40th even showed a disposition to 
oppose the angiy demonstrations of the men of 
the 7th. For the moment the difficulty was tided 
over ; the cap-cases were brought safely into the 
square, and the parade was dismissed. The 
General, perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which he had solved the difficult question, betook 
himself on board a steamer, which had that 
morning arrived, to take luncheon.* 

Possibly the success which had attended this 

delicate operation, whilst the European troops 

were standing in their ranks ready for action, 

induced the belief in the mind of Major-General 

Lloyd that it would be equally easy, or I must 

-suppose still easier, to carry out another measure, 

* 

^ It does not seem quite no horse at hand, and was 
certain whether Major-Grene- unahle, from goutj feet, to 
ral Lloyd went on board the walk. But the point is im- 
steamer for the purpose of material. He was on board 
lunching, or because he had the steamer at luncheon time. 
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men rushed tunmltuouslv to the beds nf o 

seized their muskets, and bt J to 1 ’ 

their offiVorc! 'uu ^ t oegan to ,hre on 

.fto.. ;• 2!;: ;oir„rs 'xrf' 

o.a«p,; ofVi? 

LM 'It: n Jroti’d 

soldiers were at their dinners TIip Af • n 
had pre™..,, ' 

r&ol 7 “™'“‘-hota 2om 

be bred m quick succession by the Euroue-m 
^ard a the hoapM_a large baildmg S “ 
the smaller square and the native linea and co.n 

Major-General Lloyd and the BnrtXistltt'ul' 
natoe regimenta had nmtinied. 

eert’lv'-’T T, S^en than the ‘.as- 

Jemvick, two companies of the 37 th under the 
senior captain present; the artillery under Lieu 
enan -Colonel Huyshe. But there Ls no on^^ te 
take the command. Major-General Lloyd states 
act m previously given instructions how to 

ne consicieied that these orders would ensurp flip 

attack and pursuit of the mutineers by the Eur^ ' 

pean nifentPy ^and artillery. IJneL at the 

quiescent attitude of the troops he af n uf 
neriod nP xj. '■'•^pb, ne, at a later 

officer to ordP tf^^™°°"’ ‘despatched one staff 
to oidei the guns to advance, and another 
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regimental store, and^to start off fT 

could towards the river S6n in f]!! r f 

G!-anges; but the 
the Major-General 

movementy ’ effectually prevented this 
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*eady,, d«ipea^d • "itovt^ « * 

and then halted for ordL ^ 
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Tlie Major-General was still on board the steamer 
and no one cared to usurp his powers. ^ 

Such was the rising of Danapdr,— a rising long 
foreseen and yet managed as though it had beeS 
regarded as _ impossible. Who was to blame? 
First and pnncipally, certainly, the Government 
of India, which though warned in a manner 
compaied to which the haud-writing on the wall 
at Belshazzars feast after it had been inter- 
preted was a mystery, not only persistently <te- 
chned to take upon itself the responsibility of 
orc enng the disarming of the sepoys, but thrust 
that responsibility upon an officer unfit, mentally 
and pliysically, to bear it. Secondly, and only to 

a less de^’ee than the Government, Major-General 

Lloyd hiinself, who, under the weight of the 
responsibility thrust upon him, preferred to a 
ecided though simple and easy plan, a scheme 

hkely to fai ; and who, further, deprived that 

himself f Possibility of success by absenting 

momeiV'’°“'l t'" f^'^^'^'.^^^-g^ound at the critical 
nioment, an^ by leaving the European troops 

mthout ordera. Had Major-Genial Lloyd 

mounted his horse and led on the BuropeL 

E reached him the 

mutiny would have been crushed in the bud, and 

the terrible consequences which followed would 
have been averted.* , 

letteriTsTr ' 
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landowners would soon come to matui-ity, were Book vii. 
too mucli for Ms men. Tliey detennined to cast 
off the mask. On the evening of the 25th of 
July, then, four troopers suddenly attacked Major 
Holmes and his wife, a daughter of the heroic MuiUerof 
Sale, and killed them. The other Europeans in MrirHoimos. 
the station shared the same fate. The mutinous 
soldiers then jilundered the treasury, and let 
themselves loose on the country, now at their 
mercy. 

The fears of the mercantile communitv, ex- 
pressed on the 20th of July to Lord Canning, 
were thus promptly realised. Lord Canning had 
on that date refused to order disarming. The 
troops, not disarmed, had mutinied, and on the 
25th the richest province in India was at their 
mei’cy. 

I now return to Patna. The event so long How sir. Toy. 
dreaded, so long foreseen, to guard against the 
effects of which so many precautions had been 
taken by the Commissioner, had now occurred. 

The native troops had revolted ; Bihar was with- 
out force to resist them. Early in the day of the 
25th, Mr. Tayler had received from Danapitr intel- 
ligence which left on his mind no doubt that the 
crisis there was imminent. He at once summoned 
the residents to the protection afforded by his 
house. The residents had scarcely arrived when 
the sound of the firing of the two guns announced 
that the outbreak had occurred. Later in this 
day of suspense intelligence arrived that the 
mutineers had left the station, and that the Euro- 
pean troops had not followed them. The direction 
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The European troops, after burning the native 
huts, had, in consequence of the absence of the 
Majoi -General, returned to their baiTacks. JN^o 
one knew certainly the ultimate direction 'which 
the sepoys would take. It was believed, however, 
that their passage across the Ganges having been 
prevented, they w'ould march on Ai’ah. * 

Here was an opportunity such as a real soldier 
would have clutched at — an opportunity of repair- 
ing every mistake, of atoning for all shortcomino-s 
Dividing the district of Slmh£bad, of which Arab 
was the capital, from that of Patna, and some ten 
miles south-west of Banapiir, is the river Son, 
swollen at that season by continuous rain, and 
traversable only by boats, not then collected. Had 
Major-General Lloyd, on landing from the steamer 
that evening, at once detached a strong force of 
infantry and artillery in pursuit of the mutineers, 
he must have caught them in flagrante delictu, 
"With an mifordable river in their rear. 

But such action was far above the calibre of the 
mind of Major-General Lloyd. He has placed on 
record that probably a direct pursuit would not 
have been of much avail.* A dim idea of the use 


Major-Ge- 
neral Llojcl^ 
oiiportunity. 


^ His words are : It is 
perhaps to be regretted that 
some (European troops) were 
not sent that night or next 
morning, but onlj a small 
PS^rtj, in comparison to the 
strength of. the mutineers, 
could have been cletaehed ; no 
guns could have gone, and as 
the mutineers avoided the road 
and kept to the fields, where 
they could scarcely have beer 
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efEectively followed by a small 
party of Europeans, they pro- 
bably would not have been 
of much use.” It is difficult 
to see the force of this argu- 
ment. The high road to Arab 
was traversable by artillery. 
Thoush t-No ^ 
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wliicli might be made of the Son river to sto]! i.he 
enemy prompted him, lioivever, tlio following 
morning, to send some riflemen in n. steamer up 
that river, but there was not suflieicmt drauglit of 
water, and the steamer mid rifiemcn relumed 
having accomplished nothing. But before they 
arrived the Major-Gfenernl had reci’ived infor- 
mation which diverted his thoughts entirely, for 
the moment, from an otfonsivo movement, and 
directed them to tlie seciuing of the safety of hie. 

garrison by intrenching Dan'apiir, 

The information referred to was to the effect 
that Kiinwar Singh, the gi'eat landowner mentioned 
nr a previous page, whose estates lay in the rici- 
nity of Arab, and along the banks of the Son, had 
raised his tenantry and was about, to join thc^ 
mutinous sepoys. 

Kunwar Singh, a Ila.j]mt chieftain of ancient 
lineage, had been made an enemy of the Knglish 
rule by the action of our revenue system. *^Thc 
action of this system, which ho imperfectly under- 
stood, had reduced his means so considerably 
that some short time before the outbreak of tlic 
mutiny his estates had been placed in Ihjnidation. 
btill, there was one case pending which, if decided 
m his favour, would go a great way towards re- 
couping his losses. After the mutiny had broken 
out, and when Kitnwar Singh was eaga-ly watching 
the turn of events, doubtful as to the course rvhich 

Arrali, and itwas approlM-ndcd 
ralmotetot^meheproposed by him that, tlujy mi.dit be 
entmching Dmapore, it was ioinod by Koor *Sin<di -md 
ascertamedtluit the mutineers return to attack Bh!,™ ” 
had gone oiE m a body towards W. Tayler’s “ Patna 4i^.' 
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he should pursue, the law courts decided this case 
against him. About the same time the supporting 
hand of Goveniment was withdrawn from the 
management of his case.* Thenceforward his 
mind was made up. Old as he was, and he had 
seen eighty summers, he resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of striking a blow for his freedom. 
When he learned, therefore, that the sepoys at 
Danapilr had successfully risen and were marching 
towards Arab, he resolved to co-operate with them 
with all his power. 

This was the information which influenced 
Major-General Lloyd to stop, for the moment, any 
further movement, and to intrench himself at 
Damipur. But the Commissioner of Patna, to 
whom he had imparted his resolve, deprecated it 
with all the fervour of his daring and energetic 
nature. He implored the General to pursue the 
rebels immediately. He pointed out that there 
might be yet time to catch them before they could 
cross the S6n ; that vigour and energy would yet 
retrieve the disaster. 

♦ It would appear tliatKun- mend the Government “to 
war Singh had engaged, when withdrawal! interference with 
his estates were placed in li- his affairs, and to abandon 
quidation, to raise a sum of the management of his es- 
.£200,000 for the payment of tates.” This decision of the 
his debts. Naturally some Board of Eevenue was re- 
delay occurred in raising so garded by Khnwar Singh, and 
large a sum ; the money, how- very naturally, as tantamount 
ever, was gi-adually coming to the sequestration of his 
in when the Board of Be- property. The course of the 
venue informed him, through Boardof Eevenue was strongly 
the Commissioner of Patna, objected to by Mr. Tayler, — 
that unless he should raise who even went so far as to pro- 
the whole sum within one test against it in a private letter 
month, they would recom- to Mr. Halliday — ^but in vain. 
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Had Mi\ Tayler been Major-General Command- 
ing tlie Danapiir division, tlio disaster Avould have 
been retrieved promptly and effectually. But, in 
that case, there would have been no disaster to 
i-etrieve. As it was ho could only advise. 

Fui’ther information, to which I am about 
to allude, added force to Mr. Tayler’s recom- 
mendations, and at last determined the Major- 
General to detach a force in pursuit of the 
sepoys. 

Intelligence that the sepoys had crossed the Son 
and Avere besieging Arab caused the Major-Genei'al 
to detach, on the evening of the 27th, a body of 
193 men belonging to the 37th Regiment, in a 
steamer. The commander of this steamer was 
directed to steam up the Son, and to land the 
troops at the point Avherc the road to Arab joins 
the river. The instructions gwen to the troops 
Avero that they should, on being landed, proceed 
to Arab, and bring away the civilians there be- 
sieged. It happened, hoAvover, that the steamer, 
running on after the moon had gone down, stuck 
fast on a sand-bank. Major-General Lloyd then 
resolved to recall his troops and attempt nothing 
more. But Mr. Tayler succeeded in inducing him 
to change his mind. The Major-General, then, in 
consultation Avdth the captain of a river-steamer 
but just arrived, directed that a party of 250 men 
from the 10th Foot, Avith 70 Sikhs and some 
volunteers, should leave Dandpiir in the morning 
of the 29th, and, picking up on its way the flat 
attached to the steamer which had stranded, 
should convey the troops, the Avhole commanded 
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by Colonel Fenwick of the lOtk Foot, np tke S6n, 
t )0 the point previously indicated. 

Some difficulties raised by tlie commander of 
tbe steamer caused the reduction of the European 
force by 100 men. The remainder constituting 
too small a command for an officer of high rank, 
Colonel Fenwick remained behind, and Captain 
Dunbar of the same regiment took the whole body 
under his orders. The steamer, with her 150 
Europeans and 70 Sikhs, taking also a few 
gentlemen volunteers, left Dmiapiir amid the en- 
thusiasm of the European population, picked up 
the detachment of the 37th Regiment, reached 
the appointed spot in safety, and began to dis- 
embark the troops at 2 p.m. Before recounting 
their further movements I must return to the 
revolted sepoys. 

Those sepoys, leaving Danapiir ^vith their arms 
and accoutrements, had reached the banks of the 
S6n on the moiming of the 26th. For want of 
means to cross the river they did not reach the 
opposite bank till the evening. In the interval tlie 
servants of Kilnwar Singh had been busy in collect- 
ing boats for the mass, whilst as many as could be 
conveyed crossed by the ferry. Before night had 
set in every man was on the opposite bank. Short 
was the consultation that followed. Kitnwar Singh 
himself was on the spot, and, under the influence 
of the advice of this honoured Rajpiit landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arah, massacre the 
residents, and plunder the treasury. The subse- 
quent movements of the little army would neces- 
sarily depend on cu-cumstances, but it was an 
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object with Kunwai’ Singh to keep the sepoys, if 
possible, within the limits of Bihar. 

A great portion of the expectations of the 
sepoys were realised almost at once. Having 
reached Arab, they released the prisoners from the 
jail (27th of July), plundered the treasury, and 
then sot forth to slaughter the European residents. 
But in the attempt to prosecute this part of their 
scheme they met with an opposition on wiiich 
they had not counted. 

The residents of Arab, in fact, had not awaited 
in idleness the visit wliich they had deemed 
always possible, and which, since the 25th, had 
been certain. One of their number, Mr. Vicars 
Boyle, a civil engineer connected with the rail- 
way, had, from a very early period, regarded it as 
quite a possible contingency that the station 
might be attacked by the imkncers. lie, there- 
fore^ despite the jeers of some, and the covert 
ridicule of others, had fortified the smaller of 
the two houses in his compound in a manner 
which would enable it, if defended, to resist any 
sudden assault. This house was a small detached 
building, about fifty feet square, having one storey 
above the basement, and surmounted by a flat 
roof. As soon as a message from Danapdr brought 
the information of the successful rise and departure 
of the sepoys, the residents resolved to take 
advantage of Mr. Boyle’s prescience, and to 
defend themselves in his house against the enemy, 
bupphes of all kinds, — meal, wine, beer, water, 
biscuit, and sheep— had been gradually stored up 
by Mr. Boyle during the. month. 
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Additional means of defence -vsrere now provided. bookTii. 
Ammunition was collected ; looplioles were drilled 
in tlie walls, and sand-bags were placed on tlie 
roof. At tlie same time, tlie front portion of the 
other and larger house in the same compound, 
about fifty yards distant from the improvised 
fortress, was entirely demolished, so as to 
prevent it from affording shelter to any possible 
assailants. 

The European and Eurasian residents in Arab 
amounted in number to fifteen; but there was 
besides a Mahomedan gentlemen, whose fate was 
joined to theirs.* With so small a garrison, a 
successful defence of Mr. Boyle’s house would 
have been impossible. But with the prescience 
which, in those trying days, marked every act of 
the career of the Commissioner of Patna, Mr. Eresoionce of 
Tayler had, in anticipation of the crisis, de- 
spatched to Arab fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs. These 
men were on the sjiot, and they too cast in 
their lot with the English. The united garrison 
thus numbered nearly seventy souls, and these, 
when information reached them of the crossiup’ of 
the Son by the sepoys, threw themselves, armed 
with their muskets, their guns, and their rifles, 

Tlie garrison consisted of Mr. Delpeison; Mr. Hoyle; 

Mr. Littledale, the judge ; Mr. and Mr. cte Souza. The &Idi 
Comhe, the collector; Mr. Her- force consisted of a native 
wald Wahe, nia<gistrate ; Mr. lieutenant and two native ser- • 

Cftlvin, assistant; Dr. Halls, geants, two corporals, forty-five 
surgeon ; Mr. Field and Mr. privates, a water-carrier, and a 
Audersc*n of the opixun de- coolc. The charge of the de- 
])art7iaeiit ; Mr. Vicars Boyle ; fences was entrusted to Mr. 

By ad Azinu'idui Klian, deputy Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. Her- 
collector ; Mr. Dacosta ; Mr. wald Wake took the cominand • 
Godfrey; Mr, Cork; Mr, Tait; in chief of the garrison. 


Mr. Tayler. 


• 
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into tlie liouso of refng’c, reaolvod io dofend it to 
tlie very last. 

Great, then, was tlio snrpi’isc of tlio S(']'>oys wlion, 
liaving released the prisoners and ])lnndere(.l the 
treasiuy, they set forth to shuigliter the .Euro- 
peans, they found that their progress -was stayed 
by the occupants of one small house. Btill 
confident in their numbers, and elat(.>d by the 
success Avhich had attended all their movements, 
they advanced unhesitatingly, and in unbroken 
order, towards the last refuge of their enemy. I’he 
garrison reserved their fire till the se]ioys came 
within range, but they thou let fly Avith so sure an 
aim that the rebels fell back siuprised and dis- 
concerted. These, changing their tactics, then 
dispersed into groups, and taking ])Osse.ssion of 
the larger house commenced IVom it and from 
behind the trees near it, a continuous fire on the 
garrison. The commanding ])ositinn and the 
artificial defences of the smaller house enahlcd 
the latter to return the fire with terrible effect. 
Not a sepoy dare expose his person. If he 
chanced to do so, a bullet from a musket boliind 
the sand-hags on the roof ivas certain to find ont 
his weak point. 

Meanwhile, the sepoys had discovered that a 
portion of the garrison Avore Sikhs. They had 
some men of that nation in their own ranks. 
These were commissioned to use OA'cry possible 
argument to win over their countrymen. When 
the offer to share with them the plunder of the 
treasuries, of those sacked and of those still to be 
sacked, proved unavailing, threats of the doom 
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■wHcli tung over them were freely used. The 
most earnest ajopeals to their nationality and their 
religion were alike rejected. Rattray’s Sikhs 
remained loyal to the Government which gave 
them then- salt. 

During the next day the rebels brought two 
guns to bear on the besieged edifice. From these 
they fired eveiy possible kind of projectile on 
wdiich they could lay hands. They riddled the 
walls of the house, but they did not lessen the 
courage of the garrison. A musketiy fire, care- 
fully husbanded, yet used unspainngly whenever 
a chance presented itself, told them, in unmistake- 
able language, that they were still defied. This 
did not, hoAvever, prevent the rebels from offering 
terms. Possibly the sepoys were acquainted with 
the story of Kanhpiir. But this is certain that 
evei’y evening a sepoy standing behind the pillar 
of the larger house, summoned the gan’ison, in 
the name of their general, a subadar of the Sfch 
Regiment JSTative Infantry, to sm’render on con- 
ditions. 

The following day, the 29th, the same tactics 
were continued, the enemy’s guns being shifted 
from point to point so as to bear on the wmakest 
point of the besieged house, but with the effect 
only of increasing the damage effected in the 
outer wall. 

. At last the enemy succeeded in placing the 
largest of the* two field-pieces on the top of the va- 
cated house, and began to direct a fire on the smaller 
house as fast as they could collect or improvise 
cannon-balls. But nothing intimidated the gallant 

6 a 
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men Avlio formed tlio gniTison. Wlion tlio enemy 
raised a bamcade on the roof of t.lie adjoining 
lioxrse, the besieged raised one still higher on their 
own. When provisions begaix to fail, a sally ])ro- 
enred more. In fact all the means that courage, 
labour, daring, and energy eoxdd suggest Aveu-e 
used to the fullest extent to baffle the emniiy. 

At mixlnight on that day, the 2S)fh, the garrison 
Avere aroused by the sound of rt'pi'aia'd volleys of 
musketiy about a mile distant, in the direction 
of the Son river. For a moment hope suggested 
the idea that the garrison of Danupur Avas about 
to rolieAm them. But the hope flickered and died 
almost as soon as it had received life. The sound 
of the fix’ing became more and more distant : — 
at last it ceased altogether. It Avas clear that 
the relieAung party had been driven back. 

Wo left that ])arty, consisting of d id Euro- 
peans, 70 Sikhs, and a few gentlemen A'ohmteers, 
liaving just succeeded in effecting tlu'ir disem- 
barkation, at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
2f)th, on the point nearest to the station of Ai’ah. 
The oi’der Avas at once issued for the men to dine, 
Avhen suddenly firing Avas heard from the adA’ance- 
guard. It Avas ascertained that this fi.ring had 
been caused by the presence of a body of sepoys 
on the banks of a Avide and deep rividet, al)out 
tAvo miles distant, and upon Avhom the advanced 
guard had opened. On receiving the fire the 
sepoys retreated. Then, though pi'essed to stop 
and bivonac for the niglit, Captain Dnnbar deter- 
mined to push on at once. It is true his men Avore 
fasting ; but it was a fine moonlight night, and both 
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officers and men were clieered bytlie news brought 
by tlie villagers that the garrison was still hold- 
ing out, whilst the sound of the booming of the 
guns in the direction of Arab sliOAved that our 
countrymen were still hardly pressed. Fifteen 
miles lay before the men, through a well-wooded 
country, traversed by an unmacaclamized road, and 
heavy from recent rain. The dinners, then, -were 
left uncooked, the rivulet was crossed, and when, 
about 7 P.H., all had disembarked on the other 
side, the column started, led by a native guide. 
The force marched on for about eleven miles 
without seeing any traces of the enemy, A few 
minutes later, hoAvever, a body of horsemen 
appeared in front of the advancing column, but 
before they could be fired at they had galloped 
off. It was noAv 11 o’clock, and the moon went 
down. Still hopeful and confident, the column 
pressed on till within a mile of Arab, no enemy in 
sight. Here Captain Dunbar called in the skir- 
mishers, and moved on in column of march. He 
suspected nothing, when, suddenly, as the column 
was marching along the length of a dense mango- 
grove on the right of the road, the grove was 
Lighted up by a tremendous volley poured into the 
long flank of the column, whilst almost simul- 
taneously a smaller volley from a group of trees 
in front struck down the leading files. Captain 
Dunbar and several officers were shot dead at the 
first discharge; the enemy was invisible ; the firing 
was taken up from the other flank, and renewed 
from the quai’ters whence it had first proceeded. 
The Europeans, in their white summer clothing, 
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were splendid marks for tho enemy. Tlio con- 
fusion consequent upon the surprise A\ms terrible ; 
the men Arere beAvildered, and there Avas no one 
to give the command. Tlic natural conseqiienccK 
ensued. On recovering from their surprise tho 
men formed into groups and began to tire Avildly 
in all directions often, possibly, on eacli other. 

It is hard to say hoAV inany minutes this fatal 
disoi’der lasted, but at last the only iiossiblo 
mode of restoring order Avas resorted to. An 
ofEcer managed to find a bugler, and, taking 
him to an enclosed field at a short distance from 
the grove, soAxnded tho “ assembly.” The men 
promptly rallied round him. They AA^ere fortunate 
enough to discover in this field a disusetl and half- 
empty tank, the holloAvs of Avhicli, Avmdd suffice 
to protect them to a certain e.vteut against tho 
enemy’s fire. Prom this tho firing Avas kept up, 
returned, hoAvever, Avith interest, Tlic white 
clothing of our men still operated greatly to their 
disadvantage, Avhilst tho sepoys, in a state of 
semi-nudity, fired from beliind trees and Avails. 

Under these difficult circumstauces the sui'- 
viving officers held a council of Avar. They felt 
that Avith their dispirited and diminished numbers 
it would be impossible to reach Arab ; that ihey 
Avould be fortunate if they could fall Ixack upon 
the S6n. They resolved, then,' to commence a 
retrograde movement as soon as the not then 
distant dawn should permit them to find tho road. 

As soon as it was daylight the men formed up 
in order, and marched out on the Arab road. But 
the enemy had been as vigilant as they. Every 
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point in tlieir route — tlie ditclies, tte jungles, tlie 
liouses—liaci been occupied in force. The British 
force inarched straight onwards, returning, in a 
desultory manner, the fire which was poured upon 
them, but intent only on reaching the S6n. The 
power of driving back the enemy was denied to them 
by the fact that no enemy was in sight. They were 
sheltered behind the trees, the copses, the bushes, 
the ditches, and the jungle. Occasionally, indeed, 
maddened by the sight of their comrades falling 
around them, the men constituting by accident 
the rear-guard formed up, faced about, and tried 
to charge. But there was no enemy to receive 
the charge. Five or sis thousand men, the re- 
volted sepoys and levies of Xiinwar Singh, kept 
themselves under the shelter offered by the natural 
obstacles of the country. 

At last, after losing many of their comrades. Confusion 
the main body of the British force reached the 
banks of the rivulet, to cross which the previous 
night they had found boats ready to their hand. 

The boats were still there. During the night, 
however, the water had run down, and of all the 
boats two only were floating. These were promptly 
seized by the men in advance and pushed off. 

Then ensued a scene which it is impossible to 
paint in living words. It was 'a scene to which 
the imagination alone could do justice. There 
were the stranded boats on the bank of the luver, * 
the defeated, soldiers rushing at them to push 
them further into the stream, the musket fire 
from the victorious sepoys, the cries of the 
wofinded and dying, the disorder and confusion » 
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naturally associated witli a military disaster. It 
was a scene to call fortli all tliat was manlr and 
licroic, all that was mean and scllisli. lint whilst 
the first-named qualities wcr(> niavkc'dly visil)le, 
the latter were conspicuous only by tht'ir a.bsonce. 

The difficulties already enmueiutc'd were added 
to by the fact that some of the boats canglit fire. 
The losses the British troo[is here snstainod ]iro- 
bably exceeded those tliey had suffered during tlie 
retreat. Order was impossible. To push a. boat 
into the stream, to climb into it, to help others in, 
was the aim of every man’s exertions. But when 
boats would not be moAmd the eliance of droAvning 
Avas preferred to the tender mercies of tlie sepoys. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last tho 
majority of tho suiwivors found theinsclA'es in 
safety on the opposite bank.* 

When the remains of the party mustered there, 
it was found that out of four hundred and thir- 
teen men, only fifty had not been hit, and out of 


* Many acts of daring Avero 
performed during the retreat 
and crossing. Mr. Eoss Man- 
gks, of the Civil Service, one 
of the volunteers, supported 
and helped along for five 
miles of the retreat a wounded 
soldier of the 37th, who, but 
for that sui^port, would have 
been left to die. Por this act 
Mr. Eoss Mangles received the 
Victoria Cross. Another of 
the volunteers, Mr. M'Donell, 
of the Civil Service, received 
the same distinction for cut- 
ting the lashings of one of 
the boats, full of men, amid a 


storm of bullets, to Avhirb Tic 
Avas exjiosed from tbo o])posite 
bank. Privat(> Dempsey and 
another man of the 10th car- 
ried one of their officers, En- 
sign Ersldue, who had been 
mortally wounded, for five 
miles to tlui boats. Lieu- 
tenau t lugclby , Avho bad vol uu- 
tcered to command the Sildis, 
was tho last man to leave the 
shor-e. He jfiunged into the 
water, and was shot in tho act 
of crossing. Those aro a few 
amongst the many instunci's 
which occurred of combined 
courage and humanity. 
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fifteen officers only tliree were nnwounded. Those 
survivors made their way sadly and disconsolately 
to the steainei-. They were then conveyed hack 
to Danapilr. 

There the European population were awaiting 
their I’eturn in triumphant expectation. The 
possibility of disaster had not crossed a single 
mind. But when, as the steamer approached, no 
signs of life on hoard were visible, when the very 
captain and his subordinates seemed cheeiiess, and 
the silence Avas the silence of the grave, it began 
to be felt that, at the least, our losses had been 
heavy. It was not, however, until the steamer 
had moored off the hospital that the full tenth 
Avas realised, that tlie conviction rushed to the 
mind of every Englishman in Danapilr, not only 
that our troops had suffered an overwhelming 
catastrophe, but that the little garrison of Arab 
w'as irremediably lost.* 

The Englishmen garrisoning Mr. Boyle’s little 
house at that place had, then, rightly interpreted 
the reason for the gradual lessening of the sound 
of volley-firing which had reached their ears at 
midnight on the 29th. Even if they had had any 
doubts these Arould have been renioA'od by the 
arrival under their walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
member of the relieving force, who had managed 
to crawl to the house to tell the story of the dis- 
aster. The intelligence was black indeed, but its 
only effect on- the hearts of the gallant members 
of the garrison Avas to steel them to resivSt to the 
bitter end. They at least belieA''ed in their coun- 
^ Mr. Taylor’s Faina Cnm» 
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trjmen. Tlie storj of fclio “ lea.g'uer of Arnli ” liac 
spi'ead, they were well aware, as far as tlie mcaiif 
of communication would admit. Many detach- 
ments of Europeans Avere passing n]> country. 
whom these detachments were commanded t]ie> 
knew not. But they did knoAv that tlie soA'era] 
commanders were Englishmen, and, they felt 
confident that amongst the Englishmen .in au- 
thority to whom the story of their plight might 
be conveyed, there Avonld be at least "one Avdio, 
bound though he might ])e by the red tape of 
legulations, Avould yet la-Aigh at responsibility 
when he should learn that his countrymen Avere 
in danger; AAdio AAmuld possess tlie brain to con- 
ceBm and the nerve to carry out a- plan for their 
relief. They judged rightly; and yet they were 
fortunate, for it is not every day that nature 
brings to maturity the mould of a, Vincent Eyre. 

MeauAvliile the sepoys rcturneil to Arah," red 
AAuth the slaughter of our countrymen. If their 
victory had not increased the courage Avhich now, 
as before, recoiled from an assault in masses oii 
the besieged mansion, it had yet had the effect of 
stimulating their inventive pownu’s. At one time 
they attempted to smoke out the garrison. With 
this object they collected and heaped ini durino- 
the night, beneath the Avails of the house, a laro-o 
quantity of combustibles, and surmounting theSe 
with chillies— the raw material of the famous rivl 
pepper of India— ignited the massc The effect 
would have been most serious had the Avind only 
avourec the enemy ; but the element Avas against 
them, and before it had injured the garrison, the 
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pmigciit smoke was blown tow'ards tlie hostile en- 
campment. The same wind saved the gari’ison 
likewise from the joutrid smell emanating from the 
rotting carcases of the horses, belonging to the 
gari’ison, wdiich had been shot at the commence- 
ment of the siege. Mining was then attempted, 
bnt Mr. Wake met this device by a countei’inine. 
The gun raised to the roof of the larger house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak jilace in the 
beleaguered castle; but Mr. Wake and Mr. Boyle 
were there, and in a short time the place was 
made twice as strong as before. 

After all these measures had failed, it seemed 
as though the gan-ison would be more likely to 
suffer from a deficiency of supplies than from the 
enemy’s attacks. And, in truth, on the third 
day the supply of w'ater began to run short. With 
unremitting vigour, however, the garrison within 
twelve hours had dug a well of eighteen feet by 
four. Four sheep rewarded one of their attempts 
at sallying out for supplies. The earth excavated 
from the well was used to strengthen the works 
on the roof. Cartridges were made from the 
powder which Mr. Boyle had been careful to store, 
and bullets Avere cast from the lead which he had 
laid in. Every means that energy could do, that 
skill could devise, and that valour could attempt, 
Avere successfully resorted to by that daring garri- 
son, ably directed by Mr. Wake, Mr. Boyle, 
and Mr. ColAdn. 

But resources limited in extent must, sooner or 
later, come to an end. But for succour of an 
effective character the gairison would have been 
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Book VII. evciitiially forced— not to survendev — tlio ]-)Ossi- 
oiiaptoii. qI fumle never fornu'd part of 

tlicir calculations — ^but to endeavour to force 
tlieir way to some lora on, the nver bon* 
Happily the necessity to havo recourse to so 
desperate a chance was spared them. On the 
August 2 . morning of the 2nd of August, just one week 
after they had been shut up in their iin]n’oviscd 
fortress, a great conunotion amongst ihe enemy 
gave wai'ning that something very unusual was 
taking place. The hostile fire slackened early, 
and almost ceased dui-ing the day. But few of 
the sepoys showed themselves. Suddenly, towards 
the afternoon the sound of a distant cannonade 
I’eached the ear. Minute succeeded minute, and 
yet the sound seemed neither to advance nor to 
recede. All at once it ceased altogether. Some 
hours later and the absolute discontinuance of the 
fire of the besiegers gave to the garrison a sm*e 
forecast of the actual state of affairs. A sally 
made by some of them after darkness had set in 
discovered the positions of the enemy abandoned ; 
his guns unguarded ; a canvassed tube filled with 
gunpowder lying unused close to the mine which 
had reached the foundations of their fortress. It 
was clear then to the tried and gallant men who 
had so successfully defended themselves against 
enormous odds, that a deliverer had driven away 
their enemies, and that before many hours they 
would be able to render honour to the name of 
him who had so nobly dared to rescue them. 

Vincent Byje. Who was that deliverer? Amongst the many 
detachmenfs which left Calcutta during the month 
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of July Tvas one commanded by Major Vincent 
Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery. The detachment 
consisted of a company of European gunners, 
and a horse-battery of siz guns. Major Bju’e was 
an officer possessing natural ability improved by 
study, great determination, a clear head, and a 
lofty sense of duty. He had had great experience 
of men, had mastered all the details of his pro- 
fession, was fit for any employment, but, like 
Dumouriez, he had reached the prime of life before 
the opportunity arrived which was to show the 
stuff that was in him. He had served during the 
first Afghanistan war, and had been one of those 
who had been selected by the British General as 
hostages* to be made over to Mahomed Akbar 

A little ejHSode in Eyre’s perform any duty imjiosed 
history at this period deserves on him.” On this incident 
to be recorded. On a previous the ISTaval and Military 
occasion, the Afghan chiefs Gazette ” of the day thus corn- 
had required four married inented : — Chaiining, in his 
officers with their wives and eloquent and philosophic ana- 
children as hostages. Certain lysis of the character of ISTa- 
officers, of whom Eyre was poleon, has felicitously defined 
one, were invited by the Gene- three orders of greatness, in 
ral, by an official circular, to the last of which he assigns a 
undertake this risk. The place to the great concjueror 
following were the replies as of Europe. Eollowing the 
given by Lady Sale in her spirit of that great thinker, 
journal: — ‘^Lieutenant Eyre we cannot but recognise in 
said, if it was to be productive Lieutenant Eyre’s noble reply 
of great good he would stay a higher tone of feeling than 
•with his wife and child. The can be traced in the answers 
others all refused to risk the of either of his gallant com- 
sibfety of their families. One rades. Therefore, while we 
said he would rather put a may award to the latter niches 
pistol to his wife’s head, and in the same order with ISTa- 
shoot her ; and another, that poleon, our acquiescence in 
his wife should only be taken the sentiments of Dr. Chan- 
at the point of the bayonet ; ning leads as to hail in Lieu- 
for himself he was ready to tenant Byre’s conduct on this 
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Klian. Subsequently lie liail been ajipoiit 
Lord Ellenboroxigh to raise and to comn 
couq^any of artillery for tlio newly forinod ( 
Contingent. In 1865, Eyro bad visited K 
On bis return to India, early in . 1867 , bo ba 
sent to command a boi'so iield-battei'y in 1 
Banna. Eecalled tbenee with bis bailer 
tbe eyes of the Government of India, wei-e 
opened to tbe gravity of tbe situation, 
arrived in Calcutta on tbe l ltb (b‘ June. ’ 
be Avas kept for several days in a state < 
certainty, terminated only by Ids being oi 
to leave witb bis battery in a steamer a.nd fl 
the lOtb of July, for Ailababad. 

Steaming fi-om Calcutta, on tliat date, 
arrived off Dananur on tb(( aftoi-imm. + 1 ,’.. 
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Danaplir I’egiments Tvere advancing by way of 
Arab, vdtb tbe apparent intention of crossing the 
(ranges above Baksai% and that they had actually 
sent forward a party to secure the necessary 
number of boats. This information decided Eyre 
to detain the'steamer and flat at Baksar to afford 
time to one of the detachments, which he believed 
to be steaming up behind him, to come up. 

It must be borne in mind that Baksar was the 
head-quarters of a valuable (xovernment stud, 
and that thirty miles above it lies O-hazipflr, 
where was a branch of the same stud. Thei’e 
were no tzmops at Baksar, but (rhazipflr was 
garrisoned by a strong native regiment held in 
check by only one weak company of the 78th 
Highlanders. Noting the importance of pre- 
venting the passage of the river by the mutinous 
sepoys, and observing no signs of the advance of 
the detachments he believed to be on their way, 
Eyre, on the morning of the 29th, hastened up 
with his battery to (xhazipilr, landed two of his 
guns and his only subaltern for the protection 
of the place, and taking on board in their stead 
twenty-five men of the 78th Highlanders, returned 
that night to Baksar. 

On reaching Baksar, Eyre discovered to his 
intense satisfaction that one of the detachments 
he had expected, consisting of 160 men of the 
5th Fusiliers, commanded by Captain L’Estrange, 
had arrived dff that place. Information leading 
him to be confident that our countrymen were 
still holding out at Arab, Eyre at once despatched 
a note to L’Estrange, proposing to join forces for 
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an immediate attempt to r('liov'(' iiiat 
L’Estrange promjitly re])H('(l in tlio adii 
stipulating only tliat Jlajov Myi'e slum Id st 
a written order to tliat elTod-, ami shou 
upon himself the entire responsibility. 

Byre did not hesitate a moment, lie (h'si 
at once an official letter to L’Bsia-ange, di 
him to place himself and his men at his d: 
He took upon himself the further respon 
of requiring the captains of the steamers t 
themselves unreservedly under his orders. 

Early on the morning of the dOth, tin 
and troops were disembarked, and anmio-( 
were made for a march to Arab, about fort^ 
miles to the eastward. At Iho same time' 
the steamers was despatched to ]\[ajor-G 
Lloyd with a letter informing him of Ihc' inf 
movement, and inviting his' co-operation— 
that time Eyre was ignorant, not only f 
defeat of Dunliar’s force, but of the fact 
any foi-ce had been sent to Ai'ali.* The 

r? division, I, otl 

ttated tJie 30tli. It reacluxi the 8Lst, and desnate] 
Danapvir that night. It cli- tlio same sh-inier in’ 
cited from _ Major-General Evre of tlio disaster “t 
Lloyd the opinion dated mid- threw upon his onm in,l 
night on the 30th, that “the and discretion fhe •! 

advcinco from Baxar towards should adoiit- %varue< 

useful against exneetiiuf •m 
had the attack on tho rebels operation from tho' 
succeeded; a^itis. the Buxar ir side: m ml,.. 
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force thus extem|)orisec1. consisted of forty artillery 
men and three guns, one hundred and fifty-four men 
of the 5th Fusiliers, six officers, including Major 
Eyre, two assistant surgeons, and eighteen volun- 
teers, mostly mounted, of whom three were 
officers, one a veterinary surgeon, and one the 
joint magistrate of Grhazipur.* The twenty-five 
Highlanders, whose presence might at any time 
be necessary at Hhazipiir, were left behind at 
Baksar, with orders to take the first opportunity 
of returning to their station. Eyre appointed as 
his staff officer Captain Hastings, an officer whose 
acquaintance he had made only two days before, 
but by whose energy and enthusiastic support he 
had been greatly impressed. Much required to 
be done. There were no horses for the guns, 
and bullocks from the plough had to be im- 
pressed. Carts for the reserve ammunition and 
commissariat supplies had to be secured. In this 
work Major Eyre found an able and willing 
coadjutor in Mr. Bax,t the district magistrate. 

This gentleman likewise used successfully his 
influence to boiTow from the Dumrao Baja, four 
elephants for the conveyance of tents and 
bedding. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, however, all Sets out. 
preparations had been completed, and the column 

* The names of the officers teers, Lieutenant Wild, 40th 
weire ; of the Artillery, Major Eegiment, ITative Infantry ; 

Eyre and Assistant Surgeon Captain the Hon. G. P. Hast- 
Eleson ; of the 6th Pusiiiers, ings. Lieutenant Jackson, and 
Captains L’Estrange and Veterinary Surgeon Liddell; 

Scott, Ensigns Lewis, Old- the Civil Magistrate was Mr. 
field. Mason, Assistant Sur- Bax. , 

geon Thornton ; of the yolnn- f How Mr, Bax Honside, 
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set out. But tlio roads ivoro very Iicary fvoi 
recent rain, and tko bullocks, unused to dra 
guns and lioayilj laden carts, not onl^y niovei 
slowly, but required fre(|m'nt baits to enabl 
tliem to move at all. Owing to the dedays tlm 
enforced, tlie day broke before' the first e'ncaninini 
gi'ound was readied. 

Brief was tlio bait made bere. Tbe colunu 
pushed on after a short and burrieel nu'al. "WJicr 
about twelve miles from Baksar a. mounted scout 
was descried. Pursued, wounded, and taken 
prisoner, lie proved to be a free lance in tbe 
service of Kiinwar Singb. As tlio pre.sence of this 
man proved that tbe enemy wa.s on tbo alert 
Eyro pusliod on as rapidly as be could, and did 
not bait for repose till bo bad readu'd Hbabinir 
twenty-eight miles from Baxar. ’ 

Whilst encamped at this place tbe tidino’s were 
brought to Eyre of tlio defeat and slaughter of 
Gaptan Dunbar’s pu+y. Huro, too, ho i«l 
iurthei- proof of the vigihiuco of tho oiiomy, many 
Of whose scouts were discovered. Eyre halted the 
early part of the day to refresh the cattle, but 
eager to rescue the garrison and to restore tbo 

ZTT o^'i'/rms, be sot out at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 1st, having now but twenty- 
two nules to traverse. After inarching four miles 

finding that the bridge 
er the nullah at Balaoti had been cut thrbuali 
was impassable for guns and -carts. In an 
our however, the mischief was sufliciently re- 
amed, and the force pressed on to the village of 
Glupajganj, on the further side of which it 
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bivouacked for tlie night, posting a strong guard 
to protect the bridge over the nullah near it, and 
which Eyre had been delighted to find uninjured. 

At daybreak the following morning (2nd of 
August) the force resumed its march. It had 
not, however, cleared a mile beyond its camping- 
ground befoi-e bugle-notes were heard sounding 
the “assembly” in a vrood which bounded the 
view about a mile ahead, and through wliich lay 
the direct road to Arah. The road between the 
position occupied at the moment by our men and 
the wood was bounded on either side by inundated 
paddy fields. Eyre at once halted to reconnoitre. 
The enemy now began to show themselves in 
great force, and not content with occupying the 
wood in front, to send out large bodies on either 
flank with the evident object of surrounding the 
Europeans. This movement on their part decided 
Eyre. Judging, and lightly judging, that this 
double flank movement must weaken the enemy’s 
centre, he boldly pushed foi’ward his men in 
skirmishing order, his three guns opening out 
to the front and on either flank. Under the 
pressure of this fire, the enemy abandoned his 
flank movement, and fell back on the position in 
front. It was the object of Eyre to force this. 
He, therefore, massed his three guns, and opened 
a concentrated fire on the enemy’s centre. This 
had the effect of driving them from the direct 
path. Eyre 'then rapidly pushed on his guns, 
covering their advance by a continuous fire from 
the Enfield rifles of his infantry, and succeeded in 
making way through the wood before the enemy 
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could again close Ms divided wings. 1 
from tlie wood the road beeamo an 
causeway, bounded on either side by i 
rice-fields, across which tlu^ bafiled enei 
only open a distant fire. Their intonti 
frustrated, the sepoys hurried i-oiind to ot 
advancing force at Bibiganj, a village a] 
miles ahead, and situated on the opposit 
a river spanned by a bridge, which t 
destroyed, and the approaches to which 
covered by breastwoihs. 

After driving the enemy from the wo( 
pushed on. When, howevei-, within a qr 
a mile of the village of Bibigani h 
refresh the men and cattle whilst he 
reconnoitre the position. Binding that tin 
had been destroyed, that the direct approi 
the river had been covered by extensiv( 
works, and that the se]mys wore oecup 
force the houses in tlio village. Byre 
through Ms scouts to find a ford, determ 
make a flank movement to the nearest r 
the railway embankment, distant about 
and along which there was a direct road t( 
He endeavoured to mask this movement 

^ '^liich opened on the 
whilst the infantry and carts pushed forv 
the new direction. Ho sooner, however, c 
enemy discover this manoeuvre, than they In 
m pat numbers to intercept the fo/ce 
anp of a tMok wood which abutted c 

Ze ^«<^e«sar 

Jtyre should pass, 
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It was clear that the enemy would reach the 
wood first. But to increase the diflG.culties in the 
way of Ejwe, they detached a portion of their 
force, the irregular levies of Kiinwar Singh, to 
harass his rear. They did this with such effect 
that when the British reached the wood they 
found it strongly occupied by the enemy, who 
opened at once from behind the trees a most 
galling fire. Eyi’e’s jDosition was now becoming 
critical. He must carry the wood or be lost. He 
halted his troops, formed them into skiiunishing 
ordei% and opened fire from liis infantry and 
artillery. But the numbers of the enemy and the 
cover afforded by the trees gave them a great 
advantage. During the hour which this combat 
lasted, the enemy twice charged our guns, exposed 
by the necessity of keeping the infantry iir skir- 
mishing order, but each time they were driven 
back by discharges of grape. At the end of the 
hour, Captain Hastings brought Avord to Eyre, 
Avho, having no subaltern, Avas compelled to 
remain with the guns, that the Fusiliers were 
losing ground, and that the position Avas becoming 
critical. Eyre upon this resolved to solve the 
question Avith the bayonet, and despatched Hast- 
ings A\dth an order to L’ Estrange to that effect. 
This order Avas promptly executed. The men 
hastily closing, rushed forward with a cheer — 
Cleared the deep stream — 'here confined within 
narroAv limifs — at a bound, and charged im- 
petuously an enemy twenty times as numerous as 
themselves. The enemy, taken completely aback, 
did not await the onslaught. They gave way 
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in tlie utmost disorder; tlie guns opened out 
on tlie retreating- masses, and in a, few minutes 
not a man of them remained to opiiose tlio nassao-e 
of the force. ■ i -- o ' 

An open road skirting- the railwa^y to within 
four miles of Arab was now a,vailal)le. Eyro 
marched along it. A little before niglitfall, how- 
ever, he came upon an i7npassablc toV-ront, This 
foiced him to lialt. But he spent tlie night in 
endcavonring to bridge tlio torrent by cSsting 
into tlie stream large piles of bricks collected 
theie b}- the railway engineers. In this way the 
stream was narrowed sufficiently to allmv the 
construction across it of a rude soi't of brido-e 
, formed from country carts. Over tin's, in the 
early morning, the infantry, guns, and baggao-c 
maiched, and in little more tlian an liour after- 
wards the relief of the garrison of Arab was an 
accomplished fact. The sepoys, after tlieii- crush- 
nig defeat, had hastily abandoned their jiosition in 
Mr. Boyle’s larger house, and packing np their 
spoils, hadfledprecipitately to the jungle 'stronghold 
of their leader, Kihiwar Singh, at Jagd fspilr. Then 
It was that the gallant band, led with such skill 
and sucli daring courage, by the civilians Wake 
and Oolvin, and by the engineer, Vicai-s Boyle — 
tln-ee names ever to be revered by Eno-lishn-ien— 
discovered what manner of man lie” was who 
serving a Government which np to that time had 
judged the conduct of its servants mainly by 
results, had. assumed the responsibility of turniim 

then ordered course, to endeavour, with a force 
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inferior in infantry by more tban. oiie-balf to that 
wbicli bad already been inglorionsly beaten back, 
to rescue bis countrymen from destruction, to 
save Bibar and India from an impending great 
calamity. 

To return to Patna. If tbe effect of tbe revolt 
of tbe Danapur sepoys, tbe mutiny of tbe 12tb 
Irregular Cavalry, and tbe defeat of Dunbar’s 
force, bad been to neutralize aU tbe prudent mea- 
sures taken up to that time by the Commissioner 
of tbe Patna Division, tbe effect of Eyre’s victory 
Avas to restore tbe confidence wbicb tbe three 
events alluded to bad so severely shaken. In 
taking, then, a comprehensive glance at the pro- 
vince of Bibar at this jjarticular moment, Ave see, 
standuig out from the mass, tAA'o pi'ominent figures 
in v'hose presence aU tbe others, tbe garrison of 
Arab alone excepted, are completely effaced. 
These tAyo figures are Mr. Tayler and Major Eyre. 
In spite of unparalleled cbfficulties Mr. Tayler 
bad, up to the 25tb of July, saved Bibar. The 
Government of India and Majoi'- General Lloyd 
sben suddenly stepping in, neutralised to a great 
extent bis stupendous exertions, and alloAved tbe 
province to drift to the very verge of destimction. 
Major Eyre, dropping, as it were, from tbe 
clouds, warded off that impending destruction. 
Those who had caused tbe danger were thus 
blotted out from tbe public view. The Avisdom 
and daring of Mr. Tayler, tbe energy and deter- 
mination of Major Eyre, bad atoned for tbe feeble- 
ness and timidity of tbe leaders who did not 
guide. 
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But tliere was an intervening period wliicli, for 
tlie right understanding of the subsequent action 
of the Giovernnaents of India, and of Bcnigal it ig 
necessary that I should notice. T mean the period 
vhich elapsed between the mutiny of ihc native 
troops at Damipiirand Sigaoli ami the relief of 
Arah by Major Ejme. 

Ihe mutiny of the native troops had been an 
event to tryto the utmost Mr. Tayler’s hold on 
the province of which he was pro-consul. He 
hacl heard the Major-General commanding the 
chyision talking seriously of intrenching himself at 
iianapur. Ihere was no assistance, then, to be 
looked for from that quarter. In tlie other direc- 
tion, his right-hand man, hlajor Holmes, had been 
nmrdered by his own soldiers, and to those sol- 
dier^ about five hundred in number, the lives of 
the Europeans and the treasuries all ovm- the pro- 
vince, might at any moment fall a. iirey. We have 
seen how Mr. Tayler behaved under these almost 
despeiv^e circumstances; how he had i)osted to 
Major-General Lloyd to implore that officer to 
send out at once a force to attack the rt'bels. It 

foice despatched at his earnest instigation should 
belten '' ^ ^ <^ommanded and disgracefully 

But the fact that that force was disgracefiillv 
Ml m f enormously to the difficulties erf 
Tayler s position. The chances that Arah 
would almost immediately fall seemed reduced to 

htty Sikhs effect against six thousand trained 
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sepoys and a large body of irregular troops ?* book vir. 
G-ranted even — in itself, if Eyre had been beaten, 
an impossible assumption, for the rebels would 
then have captured the guns necessary for their 
purpose — ^that the position at Arah was im- 
pregnable, the supplies of food and of powder 
were very limited. But for Major Eyre, the fears 
of eveiy one in the province regarding the Arah 
garrison must have been speedily realised ; and it 
was not given to Mr. Tayler more than to any 
one else to feel assured that amid the detach- 
ments steaming up the Ganges one would cer- 
tainly be commanded by the very man for the 
occasion, by the Dumouriez, who, in the silence 
and solitude of Gwaliar, had trained himself to be 
prepared for any emergency. The defeat of 
Captain Dunbar’s force, then, seemed to leave 
the lives and the treasuries of Bihar more than 
ever at the absolute mercy of the revolted 
soldiery. 

Noav, for those lives and for those treasuries. Great ro- 
Mr. Tayler was responsible to the Government of devolving 
which he was in Bihar the representative. The 
danger was great, the emergency was unparalleled. 

The rebel army led, as was known, by a powerful 
and influential landowner, flushed with victoiy, 
and provided to a cei'tam extent with guns which 
had been exhumed from that landowner’s estate, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arah to overrun the 

^ * Amongst the sepoys slain that the three revolted Dana* 
m the battle, Major Eyre pAr regiments had been 
found men of nine different largely reinforced from other 
I'egimentSj a euf&cient proof quarters. 
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province. The recent defeat had reduced the 
Danapiir garrison to absolute inaction.* 

Rumours from the district Avere rife to tho 
effect that tho Ddmraon Raja, Avhose estates ex- 
tended along the line of road from Arab to Baksm* 
had joined or Avas about to join tho rebels 'in 
Patna, the local police AAmre distrusted, the Sikhs 
AV'ere for the most part employed on guard duties - 
very feAv even of them Averc available for auA^ 
purpose outside the station. 

In four out of the five districts the means of 
defence Avere even less. These districts, as already 
stated, Avere knovm under the names of Shahsi- 
bad, Gaya, Saran, Tirlutt, andOhamparan. Arab 
the capital of the district of Shahabml, Avas vir- 
tually in the possession of the rebels ; at Gaya 
also, the chief station of its district, there Avero 
indeed one hundred Sikhs and fort.y-fivo Euro- 
pean soldiers ; Mozaffarpdr, tho chief station of 
Imhut, vras undefended, AAdiilst Ohapru and irdti- 
hari, the capitals respectively of tlie districts of 
baran and Champaran, had been abandoned by tho 
European officials in consequence of the pressure 
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brunt of tbe fury of tbe mutineers, and. tliey bad book vii. 
no sufficient means to resist them. Oht^- n. 

It must ahvays be remembered that, at the period 
of which I am writing, the fall of Arab was con- 
sidered certain. Equally certain, that a catastrophe 
of that nature would be promptly followed by a 
rismg of all the disaffected through Bihar. The The ques- 
question which the Commissioner of Patna had 
to solve, then, was this : whether he should trust 
to the seemingly impossible chance of Arab being 
relieved, and, in that case, risk the lives of the 
officers under his orders, and the treasure under 
their charge ; or, whether he should prepare him- 
self to meet the coming danger, by drawing in his 
too widely extended line, and massing his forces 
in a central position. 

Had Mr. Tayler been a timid or a vain-glorious 
man, he would have shrunk from the responsi- 
bihty of withdrawing his officers from the posi- 
tions assigned to them by the Government. But 
being cool and resolute, ready to assume respon- 
sibility when the public weal was endangered, 
and endowed with a remarkably clear vision, Mr. Mr. Taylor 
Tayler adopted the sensible course of directing 
the officials at Gaya and Mozaffarpur to retire 
upon the central position of Patna. 

Mr. Tayler well knew that, serving a Govern- 
ment which judged only by results, and which 
had already displayed a desire to judge him 
harshly, the responsibility which he was thus 
taking upon himself was enormous. But with 
the knowledge which he possessed, that Gaya 
was filled with men waiting only their opportunity 
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tome; that the jail there alone contained eio-hfc 
hundred prisoners ready to commit any enormitv • 
ttat ao M rf Aral. cortaini . p™”*’ . ’ 

Signal for an attack on Onya, ho felt that but one 
course was possible, and that course he adopted. 

fhe order to the officials at Gayii and IfozafFar 
phr authorised them to ivithdraw their 
ments a Paw bringing wM, themflatS 
the treasmy unless by doing so their persona 
safety should be endangered.* ^ 

“ ““““ 

Mr. Tayler’s order was acted mion trifb n 
best results at Mozaffarmir mi ^ the 
uffa-nir, ^’^czairaipui. i he residents there 

y unprotected, and endangered further bv 
the presence of a detachment of the i2th i " f 

soldiers W theii ^ !° . 

hailed Mr Tsvle,' I'Pcj, therefore, 

o no troops to form an escort, they ,vere 
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unable to take tlie public money witb tliein. They 
left it, therefore, in the treasury, and moved upon 
Patna. Diiring their absence the detachment of 
the 12th revolted, and attacked the public build- 
ings. The rebels were, however, driven away by 
the native officials and the police, who encouraged 
by the wealthy and influential Hindu traders and 
bankers of the place, the safety of whose property 
depended on the maintenance of British authority, 
remained loyal to the hand that fed them. 

When, a few days later, the European officials 
returned to the station, they found that order 
had been maintained in all the public buildings, 
and that the mutineers, baffled in their attempts 
upon the treasury, had vented their fury upon 
one or two private houses. 

The ease was far different at Gaya. The magis- At Gaya, 
trate of that district was Mr. Alonzo Money. Mr.Aiouzo 
This gentleman had, three days before, recorded 
his opinion that, whilst nothing was to be feared 
from the townspeople, two causes of apprehension 
yet existed, viz., the inroad of any large number 
of the Danapiir mutineers, and the approach of 
the 5th Irregular Cavalry. In any case he de- 
clared his intention to defend the station and the 
treasure to the utmost. 

Two days subsequently to the despatch of this 
letter Captain Dunbar’s detachment was surpinsed 
and? beaten by the mutineers. Mr. Money re- 
ceived a letter informing him of this catastrophe 
the following day ; but the messenger who 
brought that letter conveyed to him likewise an 
order from his Ooiflmissioner, Mr, Tayler, to faU 
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August. uoing the personal safety of the Enroi 
dents should be endangered.* ^ 

On receiving these instinictions Mr 
summoned the European civil officers 
station to advise him as to the course h 

nrt/a *imid counsels p 

nd there was no Payler present to overii 
In vain did some of the residents entr 
oney o remain at the station till carts ( 
procured to convey the treasure. He woi 
u , acting as iic considered the em 

« he decided to obey that port™ 

aylers order which directed a retirem 

treasure. 

No sufficient explanation has ever ve 
c fforded as to this extraordinary abando 
Ihe station was not thp-n fi-,-.,,,..* i - 
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danger to be apprebended from withorit — to tbe 
inevitable consequences of tlie fall of Ai-ali. 
Tbe instructions not to abandon tlie treasure 
unless the personal safety of the Europeans 
should be endangered, would justiEy its abandon- 
ment in case an attack should be made upon that 
treasure by irresistible force. It certainly conveyed 
no authority to abandon the treasure when it 
was yet unthreatened, when no danger was to 
be apprehended from the townspeople, before 
any attempt had been made to remove it, and 
when a suificient body of troops to escort it was 
at hand. 

However, Mr. Money, in consultation with the 
members of the station he had summoned, arrived, 
after due deliberation, at this decision. He and 
they and their escort started at 6 o’clock that 
very evening, leaving behind them a jail filled 
with prisoners, and eighty thousand pounds of 
Grovernment money. 

Some idea of the un-English character of this 
step would seem at a very early period of the 
retreat to have struck one of the members of the 
party. This was Mr. Hollings, of the opium de- 
partment. As this gentleman rode further and 
further from Gaya the conviction continued to 
gain strength in his mind that he and his fellow- 
countrymen were committing a very disgraceful 
ack At last he could bear it no longer. He 
rode up to Mr. Money and imparted to him his 
doubts and his misgivings. 

Mr. Money was the officer directly serving 
under the Commissioner of Patna, and the re- 
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ux Dae retreat trom G-o.ya, however 

much he may have acted upon tho opinions of 

others, really lay with him. Ho had moved off 

the troops and the other residents, h^awing beliind 

him the Government money. But, now the ar 

gnments of Mr. Hollings seemed to convince h^ 

that m so acting he had acted wrongly. Instearr 

however, of ordering back the ti>oops~an Jet 

which lay entirely within his competence— M? 

Money determined to return to Giyi, with Mr’ 

Holhngs leaving the troops and the others^tn 
pursue their way. otneis to 

No greater condemnation of the part he had 
taken in leaving the station could be pronounced 
Aan this thus passed by Mr. Money ni on himself 
His return, too, would appear, 

veyy Quixotic proceeding. If the mono; couH 
not be saved, and the station could nnf • 

taed .ta Mr. Money I.C1 

toce of one hundred and fifty Europeans and 
Sikhs, what could he ernpr^f +/„ S ! 
aided solely by Mr. Holliigs ? ‘ 

ut Ml. Money after all risked but little TT 
was well aware that within easv call nf r 
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morning he showed his hand to every native 
oiScial by openly burning the Grovernment stamped 
paper, thus proving to the natives of Graya that 
he had returned solely to baulk them of their 
anticipated plunder. 

Fortunately for Mr. Money before any open 
manifestation of the public discontent had taken 
place the company of the 64th returned (2nd of 
August). Mr. Money then feeling himself strong, 
collected carts upon which to load the treasxire. 
On the 4th the treasure was loaded, and sent off 
under the guard of the 64th detachment. Mr. 
Money intended to accompany the party, but re- 
turning to Ms own house to save a few things of 
value he was suddenly startled by hearing the 
yells of the prisoners whom the native station 
guards had just then let loose from the jail. Mr. 
Money had but just time to mount Ms horse, for- 
tunately kept saddled, and to join the detachment. 

The question had arisen as to the direction 
which the convoy should take. Had Mr. Money 
decided to march upon Patna, he would yet, 
though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the instructions he had received from his 
official superior. But he would appear to have 
been misled by false reports as to the danger of 
traversing the short distance wMch lay between 
Gaya and that station. He decided, therefore, to 
move the Europeans, so urgently required in the 
north-west, from the field of action, and to under- 
take the far longer journey to Calcutta.* The 

* Mr. Money reported to (August 3), brought a letter 
GoTernment; “The next day to Captain Thompson” (com- 
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IS. 'fetaolimcnt, after repulsing outside Saya the 
- hap-Iraa^ onslaught of the released prisoners 
it 4 readied Calcutta unmolested. ’ 

» is dear from the aboye plain story that 
Jhrlst the conduct of Mr. Tayler in directing a 
■ gneral concentratron of his subordinates on 
Patna, m tie face of the blow delivered at British 
jraftpe on the banks of the S6n. was marked by 
a statesmm-like prudence and a thorougb compre^ 

of Ml. Alonzo Money was dictated by a Taoillatino. 
spnut, and by an unstable arrd impulsive natur * 
It rs clear that, ,f Mr. Alonzo Money had oSed 
out literally the orders of his offlcisl superior 

Si. L™? n'?™ “ aensationai 

from safol7intoTrtui”“l^te^^^^^ 

a style peculiarly his own, Mr f 

To liimqdf «ci o n ■ -^‘^y^ers orders. 

no p^mirSereri M? 

Ilia superior’s schemes byaLnLin7the’tr'“ °* 
he quitted the station, in tte feee tlm 

S'! *“ ”• - 

at Bmapore of his own corps the in 

It . contained these words ^ ^ 

Uod’s sake look tre^nr 
out. The Stk N. I mutineers ™ the 

liave marched upon Ova tW 1 of meetinn„so 

say,withonegh^> TheuSl ""T ^ of mutineers 

all the Bahar districts reached Eoad.” 

usthesamemoming. I caUed tho opinion of 

another conneil, and told OaiJ itnraJiy decSe. 


■■•■'ii, ■' , ■'-■■ 

ril- hr. . - 
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whole policy of X Z " 
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the adjoining station of Patnd Pn 

befriended him; for Portuno " p1 ^ 

dereliction of duty a disn W gross 

trould have subj^;;^ reetrt: a 

—into a sensatimial tri^rT court-martial 

Por a very brief snace o ? nnparalleled. 

iiris'BaSEr’s 

Let us see now how it was that he becke sn 
The Grovernment of India nniH-h n ^ ‘ 
of Bengal had been terriWv 
otory of the successful 

oopoys. end of the defeat of Canto i? ?^” 
detachment. The Government of ? i L>unbar’s 

severity for vigour., showed the evleiltT/ 
terr-or by at once directiurr that « * 

man uporr whom theyTmrc^i theT 

properly belonging to themsewSt" m! 

General Lloyd shonlr? f • it -Major- 

That Government had ^7 a court-martial. 

^ g > ^ S in a different position. He had, in- 
>eeasioii, Mr!° Moiy “ Ss ^ ^““Panion of the 
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deed, a score to settle witli Mr. Tayler, because 
Mr. Tayler bad maintained a bold and resolute 
front, and bad preserved order in bis province by 
measures not altogether approved of by the Lieu- 
p tenant-G-overnor. But Mr. Tayler bad been too 

victory. successful to be touebed. He bad saved Patna. 

To remove him nov^, when Bihar apparently was 
at the mercy of the victorious mutineers, was not 
to be thought of— even by Mr. Halliday. 

Suddenly, however, the scene changed. A 
God-like mortal shone through the mist, dispersed 
the black cloud, annihilated the revolted sepoys, 
removed all a23prehension at once and for ever 
regarding the safety of Bihar, and left it free to 
Ml’. Halliday to exercise to the fullest extent his 
undoubted right of patronage — and of revenge. 

Major Byre virtually reconquered lost Bihfr. 
He restored the province to the position in which 
Mr. Tayler, unaided, had maintained it, until the 
Government of India and Major-General Lloyd 
had contrived to plunge it into danger. But in 
the short interval the Gaya episode had occurred. 
Whilst Arab was yet trembling on the vert^e of 
destruction, Mr. Tayler had issued the withdrawal 
order. Eyre saved Arab. But before the results of 
Byre’s great feat of arms had become known, Mr. 
^onzo Money, first disobeying then half obeying 
the directions of his Commissioner, was, by his 
vaciUating and impulsive action, converting a 
plam act of duty into a sensational drama, of 
which K for a few brief moments, was the star- 
bespangled hero. 

Bor to Qalcutta, immediately after the news of 
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otorSr 7“ famisurd the 

PP _ J- Forgetting, or clioosino- not to 

remember, Ins transcendent services, tbe°fact tb^? 
he had never despaired of the safety of S dTvi 

S ooaided, the rising of 

le despairing, stimulated the waverinv roused 
to action even the faint heart of the sSd er for 
getting, or cboosine- not to romovduKnv, ' 
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lDanic*tlie man -whose manly bearing had been 
throughout an example to the ndiole of India. It 
would be difficult to produce, in the annals of 
official persecution, rife as they are with perver- 
sions of truth, a statement inor 


-e gratuitous.f 


* Mr. Halliday wrote on 
theSthof August: “Itapjiears 
from a letter just received 
from Mr. Tayler, that, wMlst 
api^arently under the influence 
of a panic, he has ordered the 
oflicials at ail the stations in 
his division to abandon their 
posts and fall baels: on Dina- 
pore. * * # # Unaer these 
circumstances I have deter- 
mined at once to remove Mr. 
Tayler from his ajiiiointment 
of Commissioner of Patna.” 
It was on Mr. Halliday ’sreiDort 
that Mr. Tayler was subse- 
quently described by the Go- 
vernor-General as “showing a 
great want of calmness and 
firmness ” ; as “ issuing an or- 
der quite beyond his coinim- 
tency”; as “interfering with 
the military authorities.” Mr. 
Halliday subsequently “ex-' 
plamed” officially, tliat “ panic 
TOs apparent on the face of 
1^. Tayler’s order, and spe- 
cially from his urgent and 
reiterated advice, if not order 
to Major Eyre, not to advance 



It may be as well to state, once 
for afl, that Mr. Tayler never 
adfessed Major Eyre on the 
subject of the advance on 
Ajah he did do was 

smply this. On the evening 
of the day on which 'Mr. Tay- 


ler learned the defeat of Cap- 
tain Dunbar and his detach- 
ment of upwards of 400 men, 
he received a letter from Mr.’ 
Bax, the magistrate with Major 
Eyre, informing him that Evre 
at the head of 150 men was 
about to attempt the task in 
which Dunbar had failed, and 
asking his opinion. Mr. Tayler 
thereupon wrote to Mr. &ax, 
telling lum of Dunbar’s de- 
feat, and expressing his ojiinion 
that it would be jirudont if 
Major Eyre were to drop dowui 
in his steamer to Diinapdr, 
take up reinforcements there, 

m on Arab. 

Mp Tayler did not even send 
this letter to Mr. Bax. He 
sent It me?/, to Major-General 
ployd, that the General might 
forward it with such instruc- 
tiom as ho might think fit 
to give. Who will deny that 
m thus expressmg his oinnion 
Mr. Tayler performed only a 
clear and imperative duty ? 

t Sir John Kaye has thus 
ably summarised the arem- 
ments on this point: — “On 
the whole, it apjiears to me, 
on mature consideration, tlmt 
the orders issued by Mr. Tay- 
ler were not of such a charaic- 
ter as to merit the condemna- 
Glovernment passed 
upon them. It is not to ho 
questioned that up to the time 
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AS IT WAS UUJUST. 


gone forth, ]\fr. 'Williain 
Taylor was dismissed from his post. His care™ 


regiments, the°ihole^beanm^ to‘™^*n“ ®eeme<l 
of the Patna Commission^ the 

was manly to a point Tm^U. 

noss not often eieelled in those e^Svt 

troubled times. He Inrl pv <iestructioii, ho 

horted all his countrymen to the mrl ^ reTobe 

ding steadfastly to thdr iSts in i®s™d 

He had rebuked those^ who to r^n • times, and 

tad betrayed their fears bv of our 

deserting their stations. IBs as had 

measures had been bold- his Z ttf T *^way 

conduct had beencouragoous wlthmft offl 

tis policy had been sererely <io- 

repressive. If he had orred^ unon 1 • , Senerously took 

assuredly his on-ors had not bilitv tW™ , ^*^®Ponsi- 

Wdtothosidoof weabn ss sohld llP t ^T^’ 

He was one of the last men in % “i^er 

the seiwice to strike his colours- minli+^ rP ^®oh 

sare under the compulsion of SSinrtZ T? 

■ a great necessity. But when Ih ^ i-' ®^^tions with- 

the Hinapore regiments broS Sh^ritv^^Y “ 
intorebellion— when theEuro- that fSbZ Y® Y-? 
pean troops, on whom he had reasonable 
rehed, proved themselves to ‘^f ^ope 

to incapable of repressing- ® assemblies of 

futinyon the spot, S S S^tt?Y oodd hold their 
takmg It with swift retribu- lives 

tiou— when it was known tbit Z ® “ property of 

thousands of insurgent Senovs tbpTf^^Y^Y, defending 

were over-running the counter heZ,? +f ®1 ^o'n^d have heeii 
and that the coSutey^Tn be Sdt 

language of the day, was tlL m f^esteue- 

“ihat some of the chief meL Slandtv *^t^ « 
bers of the territorial aristo theiV fo the State than 
cracy hsid risen aZnst the ®“fender. It was im- 
do^nation of the“ English K®® “^^^alue the worth 
and that the ju-edatorv Eurojiean life at that time, 

including swarmi ofZiSd “any 

conricts from the gaoirwere f ^een 

™ging deadly wir aZnst ZftZoT ^ 

property and life— whin he InZ^ +t 

»» •“ tling. we» “Itteg 
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in tlie Indian Oml Service was ruined by one 
stroke of tlie pen. 

And yet this man had accomplished as much as 
any individual man to save India in her great 
danger. He had done more than Mr. Halliday, 
who recalled him j more than the Groveimment 
which supported Mr. Halliday. With a courage as 
true and a resolution as undaunted as that which 
he showed when dealing with the Patna mutineers, 
Mr. Tayler has struggled since, he is struggling 
still, for the reversal of the unjust censure which 
blighted his career. Subsequent events have sin- 
gulaily justified the action which, at the time, was 
so unpalatable to Mr. Halliday. Mr. Tayler’s 
denunciation of the Wahabi leaders, treated as a 
fable by his superiors, has been upheld to the 

full by the discoveries of recent years.* It has 

^rlmess and s^st need, and gorged with plunder, upon 
We know now how Wake ^and %a and other stations, carry- 
Boyle and Colvm and their ing destruction with them 
cor^adesm the little house’ wheresoever they might gm 
held the enemy m check, and What the Commissioner then 

theMr"'' didwas whathad heendoneand 

the Sepoy mutineers and the what was being done hy other 
Shahabad insurgents that authorities, civil and military 
there was still terrible vitality in other parts of the counfa?; 

tL°"wlilm i^^^^Mdtobesoundpolil; 

i ‘Central point of 

e ore him the fact of Dun- safety where the enemv mirrlit 

beheved be defied. In this I Jan p”er- 
1-^1 could save tiie ceive no appearance of panic If 

probabSeraff 1^?' 


I^EOANTATIOiN' OF HIS JUDGES. 
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been abundantly shown that, to his energetic 
action alone was it due that Patna escaped a 
eiiible disaster. The suppressed words of the 
IV ithfewal order haye been published to the 
woild, and the charge of panic has been recoa. 
nized everywhere as untrue. ^ 

of remarkable fact that Recantation 

of the members of the Council of the aovernor- -r^vier 

General who supported at the time Mr. Halliday’s 
action, two have, in later years, expressed thL 
legiet that they acted hastily and on incorrect 
nfoimation. “Time,” wrote, in 1868, one of 
the most prominent amongst them, Mr. Dorin 
time has shown that he (Mr. Halliday) was 
wrong and that you were right.”* Another, the 
len Military Member of Council, General Sir John 
Low, G C.B., thus, in 1867, recorded his opinion : 

Tnr7p^ remember my having, as a Member of 
Old Canning s Council, concurred with his Lord- 
ship in the censure which he passed upon your 
conduct but it has since been Jroved- 

mcontestahly proved-that the data on which that 
c ecision was based were quite incorrect ! . . . 

1 sincerely believe that your skilful and vigorras 
management of the disaffected population of Patna 
was of tmmeme value to the Government of India, 


“ I can, of course, liave no 
sort of objection to rei^eat/' 
wrote, in 1868, the gentleman 
who was Lord Canning’s pri- 
vate secretary in 1857, what 
IS a very smeere comictwi, 
that if Lord Canning had seen 
theiiajiers which you have now 
to produce, and been made 


acquainted with the subse- 
quent progress of events, he 
would most likely have chano*ed 
Jus opinion as to the treatment 
you liaye experienced j and if 
ne had changed his opinion, 
a man of his noble character 
would have been forward to say 
so, and to do you justice/* 



JUSTICE IS STILL DENIED IIBI, 


and that in the last few months of your Ooininis- 
sionershi]!, commencing mth the arrest of the 
three Wahabi consjiirators, and the disarming of 
the greater portion of the inhabitants of Patmi 
city, your services were of more vital importance 
to the public interests than those of many officers, 
both civil and military, during the whole pei’iod 
of their Indian career, in less critical times, who 
have been rewarded— and justly rewarded— by 
honours from the Queen j Avhile your services bv 


x«vvaruea ror tlie conduct which saved the pro- 
vince, it would be too painful for him “ to wear 
in your presence the decoration which I have 
so gratefully received from Her Majesty.” 

His comrades in India, then, and the public 
generally, have rendered to Mr. William Tayler 
the 3ustice which is stffi denied him by the 
Grovernment which he served so truly and with 

ri™i aeolmmg years. WMst life 

decorated by tie Crowa, has been awarded 

when that nva] was wrong,” ,stm remalna 5,„ 


Justice still 
denied him. 



THE DEjNHAL A SCANDAL TO EisGLAND. 12o 

S’ S°’; “ ** recti- te Tir. 

e Ml. Tayler has pressed upon eaoli sucoecdimr “■ 

eeretarj of State liis claims for redress, that >*='• 

iiim. It seems to be considered tliat tbe lanse of 
years sanctions a wi’ong, should that wrong in the 
interval remain unatoned for. We English not 
only boast of our justice, but, in the haughtiness 
of our insular natures, we are apt to reproach the 
riencli for the manner m which they treated the 

fuhf t^r^f unsuccess- 

y to build up a French empire in India. We 

taunt them with havmg sent Lally to the block, and 

a owed Dupleix to die m misery and in want. But 

looking at our treatment of Mr. William Tayler ’ 

can we say that, even with the advantages which 

a cen ury of civilization has given us, our hands 

are more clean? This man saved a province. In 

sa^ng that province it is possible that he saved 

vith It districts outside his own. Yet is he not, 

ask, looking at the treatment he received, is he 

not entitled to use, if not the very words, yet the 

17^4 employed by Dupleix in 

I ! V T. ^rote timee months 

befoie he died that greatest of Indo-French admi- 
mstrators »I have sacrificed my youth, my for- 
une, my life, to enrich my nation in Asia 
My services ai^e treated as fables ; my demand'is 
denounced as ridiculous. I am treated as the - 
vilest of mankind.” To this day the treatment of 
l»upleix IS a lasting stain on French administra- 
tion. I most fervently hope, for the credit of mv 
countiy, that our children and our children’s 
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cMIclrcii may not be forced to blush for a similar 
stain resting on the annals of England; that 
theErench may never have it in their power to 
return the reproach which our historians have not 
been slow to cast at them. In the history of the 

mutiy there is no story which appeals more to 

t ie admiration than the story of this man guidino- 
almost unaided, a province through the storin’ 
training his crew and keeping doivn the foe’ 
whilst yet both hands were at the wheel, and in 
the end steering his tossed vessel into the harbour 
ot satety. Character, courage, tact, clearness of 
vision, firmness of brain, were in him alike con- 
spicuous May it never descend to posterity 
that m the councils of England services so dis- 
intwl'^ ™ powerless in the presence of 
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baffle a mui-dei-ous onslaught, but unless the 
recipient of it be thorouglily disabled a rene^val 
of the attack is always possible. So reasoned 
Eyre. The rebels whom he had baulked of their 
prey were still strong enough to return. His very 
< departure would invite them. He felt, then, that he 
must follow up his victory and pursue the sepoys 
to the stronghold of the gi’eat landowner whom 
they had recognised as their leader. 

Ihe task was not easy. The roads were re- 
ported to be almost impassable ; the country sur- 
rounding the stronghold of Kilnwar Singh was 
described as inaccessible. But the events of the 
previous eight-and-forty hours had told their tale. 
The mental courage which had dared, the skill and 
gallantly which had carried to success, the march 
on Arab, had been marked and appreciated by the 
Englishmen who had followed Eyre. No men are 
more quick to discern noble qualities in a leader 
than the private soldier. It was a strikino- 
testimony to the hold which Eyre’s conduct and 
character had taken on the minds of the men of 
the 6th Eusdiers, that when they heard that he 
was about to lead them across those impassable 
roads to an inaccessible stronghold, they were 
loud in them expressions of the confidence 

with which they would hail the order to move 
onwards.* 

*Iii Ms report to Army stances, a feelins of donKt 

.ded. ..Kr JrSi 
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But before setting out on this expedition some- book vn. 
thing yet remained to be done at Arab. The 
townspeople had unmistakeably sympathised Avith 
the reAmlted sepoys. Not a single Amice had 
warned Captain Dunbar of the ambush into which 
he was leading his detachment. Some of the 
more prominent men of the city had even taken 
an active part against our countrymen. As a 
preliminary measure, then, Eyre disarmed the 
population. Men whose active aid on behalf of 
the rebels Avas indisputable AAmre bi’ought to trial. 
Throughout the district order Avas restored. At 
the same time Eyre communicated his intentions 
to the military authorities at Danapilr, and solicited 
reinforcements of at least tAVO hundred more Euro- 
pean troops and a supply of ammunition. He took 
advantage, likeAvise, of the number of volunteers 
flocking to his camp, to organise a corps of Euro- 
pean volunteer cavalry, the command of which he 
conferred upon Captain Jackson, of the Stud De- 
partment. His wounded he sent in to Danapiir. 

On the 8th of August Eyim was joined by two Eeceives re- 
hundred men of the 10th Foot and five officers. 

Three days later a hundred of Eattray’s Sikhs 
joined him. His total augmented force then 
consisted of tliree hundred and tliirty European 
Infantry, thirty-six European Cavalry, one hun- 
dred and forty Sikhs, forty of whom were the 
Arah garrison commanded by Mr. Wake, and ■> 
sixteen Volunteer Cavalry. With this force Eyre 
set out on the afternoon of the 11th, in the August ii. 
direction of Jagdispim, the hereditary stronghold 
of KiinAvar Singh. 



128 FAULTY TACTICS OF KU^NWAE SINGH, 


August 11. 
Kumvar 
Siogli, 


Book TIL Meanwhile the troops tinder the orders of 

cha^iii. g^j^^ar Singh had to a great extent recovered 
heart. The halt of eight days duration made by 
Major Eyre at Arab had inspired them with the 
belief that no further advance was intended by 
the English, and that they would be left un- 
molested in their stronghold. Impressed wdth 
this idea, Kdnwar Singh detached small parties in 
the direction of Baksar, to feel their way and to 
intercept any small bodies of Europeans whom 
they might meet. In this they were partially 
successful, and this success would probably have 
incited their leader to make a little later a move- 
ment in force in the same direction. But Kiinwar 
Singh was well served by the country-people. 
He was informed, almost as soon as they arrived, 
of the reinforcements which reached Byre. He 
felt certain, then, as to the next move of the 
British force, and he resolved with the energy 
which formed so strong a feature of his character 
to meet it with his remaining available strength. 

Calling in, then, all his detachments within 
reach he occupied, in considerable force, the village 
of Dalaor, about a mile and a half in advance of 
Jagdispdr, and covered by a river. This village 
he caused to be entrenched. It was connected 
with Jagdispdr by a very thick jungle, with the 
intricacies of which, however, his men were well 
acquainted. - 

Hot content with occupying a position present- 
ing difficulties to an assailant, and capable of 
being in a great measure masked, Kiinwar Singh 
A: was so ill-advised as to send a strong body of 
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cavalry and infantry across the river to occupy a bookvii. 
village, Tola Mrainpiir, on its left bank. It ivas m. 

this cardinal error which made his defeat certain. 

He had in the field altogether about five thousand 
two hundred men, of whom twelve hundred were 
sepoys. 

Eyre had advanced towards Jagdispiir the Eyre’s Tietory 
afternoon of the 11th. He marched ei^ht miles 
passing over en route his late battle-field, and 
encamped for the night on the banks of the 
Haggar rivulet. Resuming his march with the early August 12. 
dawn he ^halted at 9 o’clock to refresh his men. 

At 10 o’clock he again advanced, and in half-an- 
hour detected the presence of the enemy in Tola 
x^arainpiir. He at once sent forward his skir- 
mishers, supported by a fire of grape. This fire 
forced the enemy in and about the village to 
discover themselves. Eyre then sent at them 
with the bayonet the detachment of the 10th, 
eager to avenge their comrades. The main body 
of the enemy stood their ground with great 
obstinacy, but were in the end driven across the 
livei. Meanwhile the 5th Fusiliers, assisted by 
a field howitzer, had held in check the enemy’s 
left, consisting of irregulars, horse and foot. 

These now simultaneously gave way. The river 
was crossed by our men, and an impetuous attack 
on the intrenchments of Dalaor placed that 
village almost immediately in their power. 

Still there lay a mile and a half of thick jungle 
to be traversed. Eyre gave the enemy no time^to 
recover themselves; but sending on his infantry 
in skirmishing order, forced his way through the 

9 




DRIVES :the rebels FRo:\r nrirA R.. 


ChapteJiii driving tlie sepoys before liiin. In tlieir 

' ■ retreat tlie enemy left behind thorn two of their 
Ai.gn°u 2 . Completely disheartened by the continnon.s 

advance of onr men they scarcely attoni])ted to 
defend their leader’s stronghold, bnt fled, taking 
Kiinwar Singh with them, in the direction of 
Sahasram. The battle had begnn at half-past ]() 
0 clock. At 1 o’clock Eyre and his force ’were in 
possession of Jagdispiir. The enemy lost three 
hundi ed men. The loss of the British amounted 
to six wounded. 


Augnstw. On the morning of the 14th Eyre detached a 
force to J ataora, about eiglit miles from Jagdis- 
pdr, to beat up the quarters of Kunwar Singh, — 
but the wily chieftain had had good information, 
and had retired early. The house he had occupied 
there was, however, destroyed. A similar fate 
befell the palace and other buildings, notably tlie 
property of rebels, at Jagdispiir and in its vicinity. 

The campaign terminated with, the victory at 
Jagdispih-. Two days after it liacl been acbio'ved, 
the^ Assistant Adjutant-General of tbe Duuupiir 
division wrote to inform Eyi’e that Havelock, then 


An'S.‘° attempting to relieve Lakhnao, had been com- 
, peUed to fall back; that the cry at Iva.nh])iir was 

still for troops; and that he and those under his 


command were required to join a force then beini 
CGllected at Allahabad; 

Eyre had accomplished his mission. His worl 
w^ dona The mutineers had been driven from 
.Bi^. He and his gallant comrades were then 
to proceed to the part of 
India for which they had originally been destined, 
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and where they might hope to render fresh scr- bookvii. 
vices to their cotintry. Eyre, thei’eforo, bade 
adieu to Arah on the 20th, and on the following 
day set out for Baksar en route for Allahaljad.® 

Meanwhile eA^ents had been occnriang in Oal- 
Gutta calculated greatly to increase the means at 
the disposal of the Government for the supjjression 
of the revolt. 

On the 1st of August, Major-General Sir James 
Outran! landed in Calcutta. The varied services 
of this distinguished officer at once mai’ked him 
out for high command. The name of Outram 
had for years been a household word in India. 

A keen and successful sportsman, a quick-witted 
and energetic political officer, a hater and exposer 
of corruption, Outram had but recently figured as 

I may be pardoned for mutinous regiments of Diimi- 
extracting in tliis place a snm- pur without a hope of relief ; 
mary of this three weeks cam- our river communication he- 
paign. taken from an article on tween Bengal and tlie Upper 
Sir Yincent Eyre which ap- Provinces was in danger of 
peared in the Calcutta Be- being interrupted — a danger 
view for Ajiril, 1867. “ On which imperilled the very ex- 
Angnst 21, the gallant little istenec of Havelock’s small 
Arab field force was finally isolated force in the Boab ; 
dispersed, having terminated and Bengal itself showed symp- 
its brief and adventurous ca- toms of a general rising. What 
reer in a campaign of three a change had Eyre’s little cam- 
weeks’ duration, fruitful in paign effected ! Arah relieved; 
important consequences to the the Daiiapur mutineers twice 
G-overnment of British India, defeated and dispersed; Kun- 
Wlien this force was first im- war Singh in full flight to the 
provised by Eyre at Baksar, on north-west ; the district of 
his own responsibility, the en- Shahahad restored to order 
tire province of Bihar was in and tranquillity; and the route 
open insniTection, having pro- of the Ganges open for the 
claimed Kunwar Singh as their safe transit of our steamers 
Eiija and ruler ; the civilians and ti’oojjs.” 
of Arab were besieged by the 
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commander-m-eliief of the expedition despatched 
in 1856 to the Persian Gulf. His success there 
had been prompt and complete. When, on the 
conclusion of peace with Persia, the regiments 
which had composed his expeditionary force 
had been detached rapidly to India, Sir James 
Outram had followed to Bombay. It would seem 
to hare been the original intention of the 
Governor-General to re-employ him in the 
political post which had been bestowed upon 
him before the mutiny, that of agent to the 
Governor-General in Eajpiitanh The mutinies at 
Indur, at NasirabM, at Nimach, and the outbreaks 
in other parts of Central India had thrown that 
part of the country into disorder, and Lord 
Canning felt that a strong hand controlling a 
strong^ force would be required to re-establish 
authority. The state of the country, however ren- 
dered It impossible for Sir Janies Outram to 
proceed alone from Bombay to his post in 
Kajputana; and he felt, moreover, that in the 
actual state of affairs his presence might be more 
useful to the Government in some other part of 
India. On arriving at Bombay, then, he at once 
telegraphed to the Governor-General for orders 
deceiving no renlv — fni’ T.mvi ... .. ■. t 
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effect. But again lie changed his views, and re- 
solved to use his services to restore order in the 
country hctwecn Patna and Kanhpiir. Sir James 
Outra-m’s arrival in Calcutta on the 1st of August 
coincided then noth the latest wishes of the 
Governor-General. 

The reader must remember that, on the 1st day 
of August, the only information possessed by the 
Government regarding Bihar was that Captain 
Dunbar’s detachment had been beaten, that Arah 
was besieged, that the grand trunk road was 
unsafe, and that the entire province might at any 
moment be lost to them. From Kanlipilr they 
had information that Havelock was about to 
cross the Ganges with his small force, and to 
march on Lakhnao. Having regard to the fact 
that an entire province was arrayed in arms 
against him, his attempt did not seem promising. 
Altogether the look-out on the 1st of August 
was gloomy in Calcutta. 

Ho sooner, then, had Sir James Outram landed, 
than Lord Canning felt that the man for the occa- 
sion had aiTived. Four days later he appointed 
him to command the united Danapilr and Kanhpur 
divisions of the army, thus placing him in supreme 
military command of the country between the first 
of those stations and Lakhnao. Outram eagerly 
clutched at the offer. Like every true soldier, he 
A'v’as of opinion that “ action, not counsel,” was 
required. He started to assume his command the 
very day after he had been nominated to it, taking 
with him a mountain train of artillery, but no 
gunners to work it. 
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Tile day prior to Sir James Oiitram’s noniina- 
tion, Lord Canning, feeling tlio extreme incon- 
venience of leaving the civil divisions of Bamtras, 
AUakibad, Kauhpnr, and otlior outlying districts, 
withoiit a supreme administrative officer to con- 
trol them — ^the Lieutenant- Go vernor of the Fortli- 
TTest Provinces being at the time shut up in 
A 'gra— had given effect to a resolution at Avliich 
he had^aiTived, to detach one of his councillors 
to Banaras to take np the lapsed authority in 
that part of India. His selection had fallen 
upon Mr. J. P. G-rant. I have already alluded to 
this gentleman as the ablest member of the 
Council of the Governor-General. Mr. Grant was, 
indeed, a man of very remarkable ability. He bad a 
clear and sound understanding, a quick and subtle 
biain, great indepeiidencc, and great decision of 
character. If he had a fault it may ha,ve been that 
he did not^ always make sufficient allowance for 
men ivffiose intellect was less vast and whose views 
were less sound than his own. He failed thus 
to ^ rate at their full influence on the multitude 
opinions firmly advocated by others, but which he 
knew to be untenable. His prescience came thus 
to bmmistaken for dogmatic assertion, his keen 
insight for conceit. But this slight defect, arisim. 
from want of European training, was overborne 

members of the Indian Civil 
The despatch of an administrative officer of the 
had been further rendered advisable by the action 
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of tlio Government of India at the very end of Book vh. 
July. On the 31st of that month thei’e appeared 
in the Official Gazette a resolution of the Go- 
vciiior-Geiieral in Council directing the course to Resolution lu 
bo pursued in dealing mth mutineers who might 
be captured or who might surrender to the autho- treatnient of 
rities. This resolution was much criticised at the 
time, and in England as well as in India it was 
very generally condemned. After a lapse of 
twenty j-ears it is, perhaps, possible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgment. 

The avowed object of the resolution was to itsoUjeofc. 
prevent the civil officers of the country from 
hastily resorting to and carrying too far measures 
of sevei’ity against the revolted sepoys, some of 
wliom might, possibly, have been unable to with- 
stand the influence of their comrades ; some might 
have endeavoured to protect them officers ; some 
might have merely revolted without murdering 
their officers ; and some might have sim|)ly taken 
their way to their homes on the general revolt 
of their regiment. 

To carry out this object, it was ruled in the iteprovisions 
resolution, first, that no native officer or soldier 
belonging to a regiment which had not mutmied 
should be punislied, even as a deserter, unless he 
were found with arms in his hand. Such men, it 
was directed, should be made over to the mihtary 
authorities, or, when such a step were impossible, , 
should be kept in prison pending the orders of 
Government. 

The second section provided for native officers 
and soldiers, being mutineers or deserters, belong- 
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mg to regiments wkicli liaci mut. 
kad not murdered tkeir ofliccrs. 
officers and soldiers, wlicn a,pprcli 
arms in tkeir possession, were to 
certain fixed place, to bo dealt 
militai’j autkorities. 

-fke tkird section dealt witk niv 
sorters irko belonged to regimen 
xilled a European officer, or wko b 
some^sanguinarj outrage. Suck c 


“‘a ^•‘I'^uiueuciiiccs transnirino- 
le case ivas to be reported to tke Governmciffi 
before the carryiog oot of the se.iteuce. 

reZlrw, a.' 

Oan^g a.e.t 4 

out countrymen wre besieged "nMw’o^” 

morrow, as it were of on tke 

e-ark anrl TT' i ^ massacres of Eatk- 

™ t4b4 ^he";^"““'“ of Sr 

sneeurage the rebds *4“’ ll ™ "“’“"fated to 

fear of lem we wet’44e*'''’““ 

l;o tkeir allegiance It io entice tkem back 

»e witk wkioh tke resdution'w^''^ 
ie time was in a eroat ^ regarded at 

a great measure attributable to 
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the want of confidence felt in the Government. 
Certainly, the provisions I have quoted were not 
only not objectionable, but the spirit in which they 
Tveie conceived was Avorthy of the highest praise. 

They ai’e not fairly liable to the condemnation Objections 
that was passed upon them at the tune. They do 
not condone mutiny or desertion. But — the 
public had no confidence in the Government. 

Ihe order that, in certain circumstances, an 
appeal lay fiom the civil magistrate to the highest 
authoi'ity, roused suspicion. It was considered, 
moreover, that the very publication of such a 
lesolution was a tacit rebuke to those who had 
carried out severe measures of retribution. 

Examining the order after a lapse of twenty 
years all the objections to it made at the time 
fade away. The provisions it contained are wise 
and statesman-like. 

Another measure contemplated by Lord Can- 
ning about this time filled to overflowing the 
measure of his unpopularity. The danger arising 
fiom allowing an entire population to carry arms 
had not been unremarked by the citizens of Cal- 
cutta. It was a danger obvious, and in many 
cases most pressing. On the 13th of July, then, 
the Grand Jury in them jmesentment suggested 
the disarming of the native population of Calcutta 
and its suburbs as a measure required for the 
preservation of peace and the prevention of crime. 

A disarming bill had for some time been under 
the consideration of the Government. The pre- 
sentment of the Grand Jury stimulated them 

But the indignation of the 
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ctptelSi. piiblic was intense wlicn it was found 

ilw. measure of the Govcmniont applied tlio 

July 31. order to disarm to Europeans as well a.s to natives 
It was in vain that it was pointed out that tl,e 
act of the Government contained a proviso under 
which it was possible for any man to apply for a 
hcense to carry arms, and that it vms not to be 
credited that such permission would be refused to 
an European. So profound was the mistrust of 
^le Government that all argument was wasted, 
gam 1 have to record my conviction that the 
measure of the Government, accompanied by the 
pioviso referred to, was a statesman-like mea- 
sure. Any otlier, partial or one-sided in its 
limitations, would have been wrong in principle 
mischievous in action. 

■ T 1 n terrible months of June and 

duly the Government of India had had to en- 
counter dangers at a distance from their own door 
they wei-e being preserved by the commanding 

close at hand, and which, but for him, might have 
been serious indeed. The station of Ja1paio-ori 
about three hunch’ed miles from the capital,"and 
10 duect route to the station of Dariilino- 

Intimtrj. The oommamling offloor iras Lioii- 
temntOoIonel G. M. Sherer. This officer S 

rS 

liad Irampri + the quadruped he 

rmBferrea,aocordmg to the orders then iu force 


lAOutenant- 
Colonel a ¥. 
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on Ms promotion to a Lientenant-Coloneloy, from 
the superintendence of the stud at Baksar to tho 
command of a native infantiy regiment, having in 
the intervening period of thirty years forgotten 
all his drill, he very soon showed liis officers that 
great natural ability is universal in its practical 
application, and that, whatever be the sphere 
assigned to him wherein to labour, a really capable 
man will always come to the front. 

Colonel Sherer had not been long in command 
of his regiment when the mutiny bi^oke out. His 
position was full of pei’il. His men were, so to 
speak, masters of the situation. There were no 
Europeans within easy reach of them. There 
Avere, too, traitors in their ranks. But there Avere 
also men Avho still trusted to the foi’tune of the 
British. It must be remembered, inoreoA^er, that 
to this regiment the iieAV cartridge, regarded by 
others as the symbol of the Christianising inten- 
tions of the Grovernment, had not been served 
out. The station, likewise, Avas far from the 
high road. Still, rumours, detailed reports, 
letters, emissaries, found their way from time 
to time into the regimental lines. Alarm suc- 
ceeded alarm. Still Sherer and his officers Avere 
calm. They maintained a careful watch over the 
movements of then* companies. At last there 
could be no doubt but that miscMef was intended. 
Foiir of the most influential men in the regiment 
Avere indicated ’to Sherer as the heads of a con- 
spiracy which would inevitably break out that or 
the following night. Sherer had them seized and 
tried. They were condemned to death. The sen- 
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tence, however, I’equirecl tlie coiifii-iuatio]! of the 
Major-Greneral commandiiio' flic Presidency Divi- 
Ifc reached him when all was couIcki- dn. riKu- 


sion. 


at Barrakpiir and at Calcutta. The hearts of the 
Major-G-eneral and of the Ooniuiauder-in-Ohief 
were merciful. An order was transmitted to 
Sherer to “ dismiss the offenders from the ser- 
vice.” Before this order could reacli Sherer the 
horizon had dai'kened. The sepoys at Danapur 
had revolted; the Arab catastrophe had occurred. 
To temporize at such a crisis would be fatal. But 
Shelter had the order. He obeyed it — after his 
fashion. Commanding a parade for the following 
morning, he brought out the condemned sepoys 
and had them blown away from guns. The same 
tmeors--from day he wrote officially to the Major-General com- 
•oseivito. Presidency Division to inform him 

that, in obedience to his orders to dismiss the four 
condemned sepoys from tlic service, ho had that 
morning dismissed them — from tlio muzzles of 
four loaded guns.* 

This act of vigour had its effect. The rising 
was postponed. Two days later Eyre’s victory- 
deprived the disaffected of all hope of success, 
and Sherer, continuing a combined policy of 
watchfulness, conciliation, and firmness, brought 
• his regiment safely through the crisis, their arms 
maintained, and their reputation unstained.f 

after this episode. Lord Elgin, 
then the British Plenipotentiary iri China, arrived 

♦Hecewedthese details from ed hy receiving the order of a 

+ , KnightCommanderoftheStar 

t Colonel Snerer was reward- of India. 
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in Calcutta (8tli of August). He was conveyed bookVH. 
by H. M.’s ship Captain William Peel, 

having on board three hundred marines and one 
hundred of H. M.’s 90th Regiment. Three days Captain wn- 
later, the consort of the Shannon, the Pearl, 

Captain Sotheby, brought besides her crew two Sotheby. 
hundred more men of the 90th. Prom that 
moment the andval of reinforcements was con- 
tinuous, and the country south of Allahabad was 
for ever out of danger. 

But the arrival of the Shannon and the Pearl 
had a result more practical than the mere an- 
nouncement that they had brought to Calcutta 
Lord Elgin and some three or four hundred 
soldiers would seem to imply. In the month 
of July, Major-General Thomas Ashburnham, 
who commanded the China expedition, and who 
had proceeded by way of Calcutta on his way 
to his destination, had written thence to Lord 
Canning to express his great desire to send him a 
naval brigade to keep open under all circumstances Tbo Naval 
his communications with Allahabad. In the same 
letter General Ashburnham had likewise expressed 
his conviction that Captain Peel would be a most 
admirable coadjutor in carrying to perfection a 
scheme of that nature. Lord Canning clutched 
at the idea thus propounded; Lord Elgin assented 
to it, and, as we have seen, he arrived at Calcutta . 

on the 8th of August, prepared not only to give * 
moral aid to th§ Government, hut “to place Her 
Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearl, with their 
respective crews,” at the disposal of Lord 
Canning, • 




SIR OOLIN CAMPBELL, 


Lord Canning, as I have said, clutched at the 
offer. On the 10th the two vessels were officially 
placed at his disposal. On the 18th Captain 
William Peel started for Allahabad with a naval 
brigade composed of four hundred men, six 08- 
pounders, two 24-pound howitzers, and two field 
pieces. 

I must chi’onicle one more important arrival, 
and then quit Calcutta for the scenes of timnoil 
and action. In the last week of July the new 
Commandei'-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, arrived 
in Calcutta, Lord Canning had recommended 
that the post he came to fill should be bestowed 
upon Sir Patrick Grant. But the Prime Minister 
of tho day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the 
opinion enunciated by Sir James Outram, that 
to suppress the Indian Mutiny action rather 
than counsel was required in a General. He, 
therefore, selected a plain blunt soldier, and sent 
him to Calcutta to assume the supreme direction 
of military affairs in India. Tho selection Avas 
extremely popular with the army, for Sir Colin 
had served on the North-West frontier, and had 
won the confidence and affection of officers and 
men. 

Calcutta may now safely be quitted. Numerous 
reinforcements had made her secure. The crisis 
which had menaced Mr. Beadon’s lino of six 
hundred miles had been successfully surmounted. 
Many dangers had been overcome. Banai’as had 
been threatened and restored to order ; Allahabad 
had been snatched from destruction ; Patna, 
Danapur, and Bih4r, after a terrible trial had been 
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brought again under the JBgisof British protection. 
Who had saved that line? Not the Supreme 
Clovormnent, for tho action of the Government in 
refusing to disarm the native troops had fomented 
the disorder. Not the Local Governments — the 
one shut np in A'gx’a, the other hair-splitting in 
Calcutta. No, — four names indicate the men who 
saved that lino to the British. North of Bihar, 
Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil Service, the 
judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute 
action stamjDed out rebellion whenever and wliere- 
ever it raised its head. South of Banaras, Mr. 
William Tayler and Major Eyre. These are 
names to bo honoured, — these are the subor- 
dinates who won the battle; the untitled up- 
holders of the honour, the glory, and the fair 
name of England. They were alike the heads 
that devised, the hands that executed. Associated 
for ever xvith theirs, too, in their undying glory, 
as supports who maintained the over-burdened 
structure, will be the names of those whose sphei-e 
of action, though confined, was of vital import- 
ance, — ^the names of the members of that Arab 
garrison, most fitly I’epresented by their thi’ee 
leaders, by Wake, by Boyle, and by Colvin. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

In the preceding chapters allusion has been made 
to the fact that the Lieutenant- Grovernor of the 
North-West Provinces had been debari’ed from 
the execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in A'gra. 
It has now to be shown what constituted *the 
North-West Provinces, who and what kind of 
man was the Lieutenant-Covernor, and how it had 
come about that he had been foi’ced to take refuge 
in the famous fortress which had been one of the 
glories of the Moghol rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of 
the Panjab in 1849, North-West, and continuing 
subsequently to bear that title, comprehended the 
country lying between the western part of Bihai% 
the eastern boundary of RajpTitdna and theCis- 
batlaj States, and the northern line of the pro- 
vinces comprised in the Central Indian Agency. 

^ touched the Himalayas, included Rohilkhand, 
^ i^n mto the Central Provinces bdlow Jhansi. 
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WitliiTi tlieir limits were the imperial cities of Dohli 
and A'gra, the great Hindu city Banaras, the im- 
portant station and forti'ess of Allahabad, the 
flourishing commercial centres of Mirzapiir and 
Kanhpilr. The rivers Granges and Jamna rolled 
in majestic rivalry through their length. They 
were peopled by a race the majority of whom we 
had rescued from the sway of the Marathas, and 
whose prosperity under our rule had enormously 
increased. Here, too, the descendants of the 
courtiers of Akbar and of Aurangzib still con- 
tinued to live, if not to flourish. For them, as for 
the landowners in Bihar, the action of our revenue 
system had been fatal. Their doom had been 
signalled when the Maratha supplanted the 
Moghol. It had been pronounced when the Frank 
ousted the Maratha. 

But the change %vhich had been fatal to the 
descendants of the men who had gained their 
position at the Moghol court partly by the sword, 
but more often by intrigue, had been extremely 
beneficial to the toiling masses. From the time 
when Mahmiid of Grhazni had introduced the 
crescent as a sign of rule and domination in the 
country of the Hindus until the period when 
Lord Lake conquei’ed the imperial city in 1803, 
the cultivators of the soil of the North-West 
Provinces had been in very deed hewers of wood 
an*d di’awers of water. Gradually, under the fos- 
tering rule 6f the English they had been 
emancipated from this serfage, until, under the 
reign of Mr, Thomason, the immediate predecessor 
of the Lieutenant-Governor who ruled in 1857, 

10 
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they had attained a flourishing position ; thi 
I'ig'hts of every village, and of every man in tha; 
liay. •'village, being thoroughly understood and entii'eK 
respected. ^ 

avrangompnt , The government of the North-West was divided 
‘f^^^issionerships, those of Banaras, 
Mbalpur, Jhansi, Agra, Eohilldiand, 
Dehli. The provinces were but poorly 
y European troops. In fact, when 
broke out there was but one Euro- 
^ regiment, and one battery, at A'gTa. 
er European troops were at Miratli. ' 
enant-Governor of the North-West 
s Mr John Colvin. Mr. Colvin was 
3onsiderable ability; conscientious 
covu’teous, and amiable. He was 
^ thorough sense of dutv. o-av^ .n 
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ability and of consideration in the service, but booktiii, 
holding, and tenaciously holding, theories reo-ard- 
mg the mutiny diverse from his, althouo-h differ- 
mg widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvin allowed 
himself to be swayed too much by the views of 
others. It often happened that the course he 
had proposed to follow was a wiser course than 
that which he ultimately pursued. Owing pos- 
sibly to the fact that the circumstances of the 
time differed widely from those to which he had 
been accustomed he almost always ' renounced 
IS own ideas, and accepted the opinions pressed 
upon him by one or other of his advisers, 
him* ^^sponsibility of every action fell upon 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career Mr. Coiriu’s 
was to a certain extent answerable for this defect 
in his character as a ruler in troublous times. He 
had been private secretary to Lord Auckland, 
when Lord Auckland was Governor- General of 
India.^ ^ In all the arrangements which led to the 
Afghanistan war, with its delusive triuinjihs and 
its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the 
responsibihty with the Governor-General, of whom 
indeed he was believed to be the intimate adviser.* 

Up to the hour of the catastrophe he was jubilant 
legarding the success of the policy. But 'udien 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human 
life, its lowering of British prestige, its humiliation 

states that has been exercised by any 

T same snbordi- 

cxercise over Lord Auckland, cate position.” 

an influence far greater thnn 

10 a 
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The Mfrath ihe clisaffection displayed by tlie 19tli Regiment 
surprise to of ISTative Infantry at Barhampiu’ in the early part 
Mr. Colvin. eveiits at Barrakpilr which 

followed, had not apparently been regarded by 
Mr. Colvin as indicative of any general plan of 
insurrection on the part of the native army. The 
rising at Mirath, then, on the 10th of May, took 
him entirely by surprise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of the Mirath 
May 11 . outbreak on the 1 1 th of May. Further information 

leading him to believe that the mutineers had 
sacked Dehli and were marching on A'gra, he 
summoned a council of war. As the seat of the 
North-West Government A'gra was the residence 
of many notabilities. There were members of the 
Board of Revenue, judges of the Court of Appeal, 
a brigadier, colonels, majors, and officers of lower 
grades. 1 he scientific corps were well represented. 
Besides these were commissioners, magistrates, 

, civil servants of degrees covenanted and uuco- 
" , venanted, a Roman Catholic bishop, and two Pro- 

testant chaplains. ,The chiefs of this large society 
ccn^nca,- responded to Mr. Colvin’s summons to what 
, mght be termed, without any decided misuse of 
; its natural signification, a general council. Pro- 

^^ole annals of the mutiny there 
aisoordanfc : • mever assembled a body of men whose opinions 
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rnTfi3 r ‘distracted, so baseless of 

" t ^°dvni liimself 

^ as rn fayom of abandoning the station of A'gra 

mid taking np a position within the fort. Indeed 
he not only announced this as his intention, but 
intimated that he had already issued the order for 
the nafave regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 

thnJ' this course of action many of 

those present, notably Mr. Harington-an ex- 
jucge of the Court of Appeal, but just then 

Sa Legislative Council of 

77'^ dd^’^^i^ond, the magistrate, loudly 
the^ 7 P°dicy to be followed 

Twi r’® many opinions as counsellors, 

nn A ' the mutineers were marching 

to btf r ^diat same evening 

to be untrue-clouded the intellects of many. At 

last, however, a definite decision was arrived at. 

It was resolved to show a bold front to the enemv Eosoivr 
to secure the fortress by a detachment of EnrS 
peans, to raise a volunteer corps, cavalry and 
infantry and to hold a general parade of the 
troops the following morning, when the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor should deliver an address to the 
-liuropean and native regiments. 

The troops stationed at AVa consisted of one Harnn^,os 

battery of Bengal Aidillery, the 3rd European 
Eegiment, - the 44th and 67th Native Infantry 
Uu the morning of the 14th,t these were brigaded 

+ SrnJf that is evi. 

n ^ ills report dentlj a mistake. The o-eriP 

to aovemmeat gives the date ralcoWcilwasheldon thelStA 
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on tlieir own ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the principal civil officers of the station were 
present. Mr. Colvin addressed the European 
soldiers first. He told them not to distrust their 
native fellow-soldiers, but wnth an inconsequence 
scarcely in keeping with his recommendation, 
added : “ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergy- 
man’s daughter, and if you have to meet them in 
the field, you wnll not foi’get this.” He then 
turned to the sepoys. He told them that he fully 
trusted them, asked them to come forward if 
they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge on the spot any man who might wish to 
leave his colours. “ Prompted by their officers to 
cheer,” records a civilian of high rank, wffio was 
present on the occasion,* “the sepoys set up a 
yell ; they looked, however, with a devilish scowd 
at us all.” 

That yell, and that “ devilish scowl,” should 
have opened the eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
He might have read in the symptoms thus dis- 
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m,6 Chief Engineer. Colonel Hugh Eraser notinc 
the 8,g„s of the times, had advised Mr.’ Odyiit to 

4nor ^ recognise the emer- 

fnto The fTf counselled a removal 

to tlic toit,~-a removal not only of the treasure 

oUhTltJ^ likeivise 

Mr Colv But 

bLn ler ““'ning had 

. of oth;r“ThT“ 

tbe ..devilish soovds,. andTvTrdtdTX" 

ot the engineer. He rennrfprl f,v n 

Ills confi/!or>f j. . to G-overnment boifevosin 

. . GH^^*^totion that quiet 'would hr^ thopos,hbi- 

maintained at Agra • his ooimnn fi ^ouid be ntyofmam. 

by shutthio- film 1 ’ ’ ^P^^^ton, that it yras not *“'^gordei-. 

oy Shutting themselves up in forts that the British 
could nmintain their poiver in India. 

IGIG WclS Hi potGlltats TtIigSB C"lT'>7f'‘iT Tott 

some seyenty miles from A'gra who had ta Vo 
»ore accurate view of the situTtt.'^'kf ” s' 

Maharoaja Jjaji Eao Sindia, ruler of the Marathi 

~ t 

th^5£fhisTL?Tlf“‘“" ‘Afforded 

wisdom TircLrbv th, ® 

ri«.r ^^®icifeecl bj the paramount, power in 

‘ generously with natiye princes. The his 
Si - in 184.S, when 

_ se Maharaja was a minor, that GwaUdr Avorstod 
m a war which the intriguers who conducted its 
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annex it, as Lord Dallionsie, under precisely 
similar circumstances, did, six years later, annex 
tlie Panjab. He might confiscate a portion of it, 
just as four years later Lord Hardinge acted with 
regard to Jalandhar. He might lay upon it a 
heayy contribution in the shape of money. But 
Lord Ellenborough was a prescient statesman. 
He did none of these things. On the contrary, 
he conceived that it might be possible by a 
generous treatment of the fallen State so to bind 
it to the British that it might become a source of 
strength to our empire. To the minor Maharaja, 
of whose infancy his counsellors had taken ad- 
vantage to provoke the war, Lord Ellenborough 
restored, then, the whole of his patrimony. But 
his army he disbanded. In place of it he raised 
another army, to be administered by British 
oificers, but to be at the charge of the State of 
Gwaliar. He placed at the same time near 
the person of the Maharaja a Ecsident, v/hose 
duty it should be to Avatch over and counsel- 
the youthful monarch. 

This generous policy produced all the results 
poUor. Ayhich had been hoped for it by its author. The 
Maharaja, as he grew up and studied the history 
of the past, recognised in the Biutish G overnment 
■ ' .!.■ the Suzerain to Avhom he Avas bound by consider- 

y ' ations alike of gratitude and of interest. He 

■ resolved frankly to recognise their supremacy, and 

. ; to take up the position assigned to. him — that of 

' ; being one of the main pillars of the British 

Sr^to'cast Hindustan. When, therefore, the 

ta Hs lot with Mh'ath revolt, became known at GAvaliar, the 
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Maliardja unhesitatingly resolved to cast in his 
lot with his Suzerain. The very fact of his being 
a native of India had given him a more complete 
insight into the secret reasons which prompted 
the revolt than could be claimed by any Euro- 
pean. He was conscious that the dominant 
power was about to encounter a shock, which 
would tax all their resources, and which might 
terminate fatally for them. 

At the veiy time, then, when the Licutenant- 
Grovernor of the Horth-IVest Provinces was 
congratulating himself, and was assuring the 
Supreme Government of his belief that the two 
native infantry regiments stationed at A'gra 
would remain quiescent, Sinclia, well assured that 
the entire native army was undermined, was 
■warning the political agent at his court that the 
disaffection -u'es universal, and that the men of his 
own contingent would, sooner or later, follow the 
example of the regular army. 

The ideas which Mr. Colvin had apparently 
imbibed at this time regarding the mutiny had 
taken the shape of a conviction that, far from 
being caused by the spontaneous action of the 
sepoys, it was a movement prompted by the Court 
of Dehli. He considered it, then, very important to 
enlist on the side of the British those races which, 
in fonner times, had been most antagonistic to the 
representative of the Moghol dynasty, and whose 
timely support might, at this critical moment, in- 
fluence the sepoys. Of these there were two in 
close proximity to A'gra — the Marathas repre- 
sented by^Cwaliar; the, Jats, entlironed at Bha- 
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ratpur. To both of tliese, tlicn, Mr. Colvin 
applied at once for material assistance. The re- 
plies v^ere favourable. Sindia at once despatclicd 
to A gra a battery of six guns, commanded by 
Captain Pearson, and Captain Alexander’s regi- 
ment of cavalry, — followed, a little latei , by 
Captain Bmdton’s regiment. On the part of 
Bliaratpiir Captain Nixon was sent to occupy tbo 
station of Matlrara witli a detacbment of infantry. 

But this timely assistance in no way retarded 
tlie quick approacli of tbe evil Avliicb bad been 
fore-sbadowed. 

On tbe 21st neAvs readied Agra that tbe native 
troops at Aligarb bad mutinied. By tins revolt 
direct communication witb Miratb was cut off. It 
deserves, therefore, to be recorded in full detail. 

Tbe station of Aligarb lies on tbe grand trunk 
road, not quite midivay between tbe cities of A gra 
and Miratb, being distant about eighty miles from 
tbe latter, and fifty from tbe former. It possesses 
a bastioned fort, Avell capable of defence, and 
memorable in Indian history as having been tbo 
scene of tbe first of the many effective bloAvs dealt 
by Lord Lake at tbe Maratba poAver in 1803. In 
May 1857, tbe fort Avas not occupied, but tbo 
station was garrisoned by four companies of the 
9tb Eegiment of Native Infantry — a regiment 
Avbicb bore a very high character, and Avbicb, 
it was pretty generally believed, would pr@ve' 
faithful, even should all tbe others •mutiny. 

i Tbe events of tbe lOtb of May, at Miratb, bad 
naturally been reported at Aligaidi ; but tbe story 
had bad no effect on tbe outward bebavdour of tbe 
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men of tlie 9tli. Eumours of disorder in tlie 
district liaving subsequently reached, the com- 
manding officer a detachment of the regiment 
■was sent out to ascertain the truth. The detach- 
ment returned at the end of two days, having 
found the rumours greatly exaggerated. And 
although it was stated that as they marched 
through the town to the regimental iDaradc-ground 
the butchers had endeavoured to work upon the 
minds of the sepoys and to induce them to re- 
volt and shoot their ofiicers, still the fact re- 
mained that they had not revolted, and that they 
had not shown the smallest sign of disaffection. 
On the contrary, both at that time and subse- 
quently, the sepoys delivered up to their officers 
men who had entered their lines to seduce them 
from their allegiance. 

It happened, however, that one of the men thus 
delivered over to justice was a Brahman who 
had acted as the agent of some villagers in the 
neighbourhood. This man had imagined a plot, 
whereby, under cover of the noise and excitement 
of a simulated marriage procession, the European 
officers might be murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured 
for the revolters. The Brahman, caught in the 
act, was tried by native officers, and condemned 
to 1)0 hanged on the evening of the same day, the 
20th. On that evening the native troops were 
di’a'wn up, and in their presence the sentence was 
read to the condemned jmisoner. The latter was 
then taken to the gallows, the rope was adjusted, 
the cart -^as taken away. During the whole of 
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EooxTiir. these proceedings the sepoys had maintained their 
I. passive demeanour. Suddenly, however, one 

11 ^% number, bolder than bis comrades, stepped 

The ■ forth from the ranks, and pointing to the dangling 
coipse, exclaimed: “Behold a martyr to our 
religion ! ” This exclamation touched in the 
heart of the sepoys a chord which had till then 
lain dormant. As if struck by the wand of a 
magician, these men— who had passed the sen- 
tence and had assisted at the execution— broke 
out into open mutiny. They dismissed their 
officers, unharmed ; but they compelled them and 
all other Europeans at the place to quit Aligarh.* 
They then plundered the treasury, opened the 
gates of the jail, and went off bodily'to Dehli. 
Baiandsiiaijr. This occuiTed Oil the 20th of May. There were 
detachments of the same regiment, the 9th Native 
Infantry, at Balandshahr, at Btawa, and at 
Mainpiiri. To these stations information of 
the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, 

' ' the outbreak was attended by no violence. The 

' sepoys simply plundered the treasury and went 

off. The case was different at Mainpiiri and at 
' Btawl 

Mainpiiri lies seventy-one miles to the eastward 
; , of A'gra. The detachment of the 9th Native 

, . * Amongst tiese were lady Europeans, led by Mr. Wat- 

, ' ' Outram, wife of Sir James son, C.S., took tbe road to 

Outram, and their son, Mr. Agra, escorted by a party of 
; ; Eramcis Outram, of the Civil the cavalry of the Gwaliar 

, ‘ ■ . Service. Lady Outram sue- Contingent. Their adventures 

, , , needed in reaching Agra in belong to a part of this history 
' , safety, and without molesta- yet to be related. 

■ ' tion. Mr. Outram, and other ' 
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Infantry at tliis place was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Crawford. Information of the i-evolt at 
Aligarh reached the station the evening of the 
22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, who received 
it, at once consulted the Commissioner, Mr. 
Arthur Cocks, as to the course to be followed. 
These two gentlemen decided to send all the 
ladies and children into A'gra and meanw’-hile 
to march the sepoys out of the station in the 
direction of Bhaogaon. The detachment of non- 
combatants set off very early the following moim- 
ing under charge of the assistant magistrate, 
Mr. J. IST. Power. This gentleman escorted the 
ladies and children one stage. There he placed 
them under charge of a faithful Mahomedau 
who saw them safely into A'gra. Mr. J. N. Power, 
on their departure, returned to Mainpuri. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the 9th Native In- 
fantry, Lieutenants Crawfoi’d and de Kantzow, 
were endeavouring to induce their men to march 
out of the station. The sepoys set out, but on 
reaching the limits of their parade-ground, they 
refused to proceed further; and breaking out 
into mutiny, warned their officers with menaces to 
depart — some even going so far as to fire at them. 
In the confusion that followed the officers were 
separated from each other. De Kantzow dis- 
mounted, and Crawford, unable to see him for 
th^ tumult and believing he had been killed, 
galloped back* to warn the civilians of the 
mutiny, and to announce his own intention of 
riding for A'gra. 

Crawford found assembled Mr. Arthur Cooks 
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the Commissioner, Mr. Power the f 

roto“ctamg that BO OBO was hoBnd under tlm 

cipoumstaBCes to renmin at 
Mr KeUner, Mr. Power, and lus brotliei, 

^ttL returned from escorting tlxe non-com- 
HaiTs -refused, witlx a xxoble deTotxoxx to dxxty. 
notwithstanding the reports of musket-firxixg 
which reached them from the parade-ground, to 
quit the station. In this resolve they ^ 
by Dr. Watson, as well as , , 

the Eoad and Canal Departxnexxts, Mxtchell, Scott 

nnd Monto'omery, ^ cleik, ^ * 

i'hl tat oousiB of the Eiji of Maiupta, Bao 
Bhowaal SiBgh, with a small foi-ce of horeo aBd 
foot, agreed at the same time to stand by Mx. 

~p OTTCB 

Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounted, had been 
onnosing to the mutinons- sepoys a hrm and 
courageous will. He implored them, he upbraided 
them, he threatened them. Muskets were levelled 
at him in vain. The courageous attitude of the 
solitary officer, endeavouring to recall to duty men 
whose hearts told them they were doing wrong, 
overbore for tbe moment physical force. JNot, 
indeed, that he entirely mastered the sepoys. 
But they did not kill him. They still rushed on 
madly towards the treasury, bearing with them 
their earnestly gesticulating, madly imploring 
, lieutenant. Arnved' at the iron gates of the 
irhasury de Kantzow made one last appeal. 
Turning suddenlj from his own sepoys, he throw 

fj V' 

.h: -- . .. 



They save the 
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himself on the loyalty of the civil guard of thirty 
men, posted to protect the Government money. 
They responded ; they rallied I’ound him ; i,hc 
officials of the jail added their efforts ; and for 
the first time since the actual outbreak on the 
parade-ground the torrent was stemmed. 

Even more, — it was stopped. Not, indeed, at 
the instant. De Kantzow, with a wisdom beyond 
his years, avoided precipitating a conflict. Ho 
forbade the civil guard to fire, but drew it up 
to oppose a resolute fi’ont to the halted sepoys, 
whilst with all the energy of an excited nature he 
again implored these not to add plunder and 
murder to mutiny. For three hours his arguments, 
backed by the physical efforts of the civil guard, 
kept the rebels at bay. 

The iron gates to the last resisted all the efforts 
made to force them. It is possible that, unaided, 
de Kantzow might even have persuaded the muti- 
neers to withdraw. But help, not in numbers 
but in influence greater than his ,own, brought 
about this coveted result. When almost ex- 
hausted by his efforts ho was joined by Kao 
Bhowani Singh, deputed by the magistrate, Mr. 
Power.* The arguments of this gentleman added 
to those of de Kantzow were successful. The 
sepoys agreed to Avithdraw provided that the Rao 
should accompany them. He did this, and the 
Treasury was saved. The sepoys, after plunder- 

* Mr. Power was anxious convey to Mr. Power, that the 
to join de Kantzow, hut he sepoys were yelling for his 
was assured by that officer, life, and that he, de Kantzow, 
in a few lines’ he managed to was gradually quieting them. 
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the mutineers at etawa. 


tlie roads, to intercept, if possible, any^ small ^ 

detaclied parties of mutineers and at all nsks to — 
debar them free access to the station. On the ^ayic. 
nHit of tlie 16tli of May tbe patrols fell in mth pa* 
and brougdit in as prisoners, seven troopers of 
tbe 3rd Cavalry, a regiment wliicb bad mutiniec . 

They bad, boivever, omitted to deprive these men 
of tbeir arms, and tbe troopers, brought face to 
face vritb tbe native infantry drawn _ np at the 
ouarter-o-nard, suddenly levelled their carbines 
or drew their swords, and assaulted tbe European 
officers on duty. The 

out, and in tbe mSlee that followed five of the 
mutineers were killed. Of tbe two who escaped 
nnp was shortly afterwards captured. 

Three days Ver, the patrols stopped at Jas- 
waatnagar, ten mdes from Etawa, ■* ^8^“* KJSg.' 
containing several revolted troopers, all = 

to the 8rd Cavalry, and well supplied with sabres, 
nistols, and carbines. This time the patrols at- 
tempted to disarm their captives ; but attemp mg 
it liithout due precaution they paid d^ariy foi 
their rashness. Pretending to deliver up then- 
arms the troopers fell suddenly upon their oap- 
tirand shot them down. Having done this 
they took up a position in a Hmdii temple near a 
hand, small! but of great stren^h, * “ 
to which lay along a grove with walls on eitl 

“prompt intelligence of this untoward event 

conveyed to Mr. Hume. That officer accompamed 

by Mr. Daniell, proceeded to tbe spot, followed by 
some troopers and foot police. A glance e 
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temple sho'w'ed Mr. Hnmo tlio sti’ongfch of tlie 
position. Tlie approach to it was thoroughly 
commanded by the carbines of the enemy. The 
inhabitants of the neighbonring tillage showed 
likewise a strong disposition to aid tho ti*oopers, 
for they not only opened communications with 
them, but sent them a supply of food and 
ammunition. To storm the temple by a front 
attack was dangerous, but it was the only possible 
course, unless the honour of the day w'ere to be 
conceded to the troopers. This was not to be 
thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. Daniell, summon- 
ing the police to follow them, advanced boldly to 
the assault. But one man answered to their call. 
He was killed, Mr. Daniell was shot througli the 
face, and Mr. Hume thought it then advisable to 
renounce an undertaking which never had a chance 
of success. Supporting his wounded friend, ho 
gained his carriage, and returned to Etawa. 
That night, the troopers, feai-ing lest a more 
formidable attack should be made upon them, 
evacuated their position. 

The fourth day subsequent to this event the 
detachment of the 9th Native Infantry at Etawa 
mutinied. The ladies and children, accompanied 
by the civilian officers, and by some native officers 
who had remained staunch, retired in safety to 
Barpiira, a police station on the road to Gwaliar. 
Etawa was sacked, the treasury was plundered, 
the prisoners were released from the jail, anarchy 
was inaugurated. The reign of ten-or, however, 
was not of long duration. On the evening of the 
24th, a regiment of the Gwaliar contingent, the 1st 
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Grenadiers, readied Barpiira. Tlie folloiving 
morning tliis regiment mardied on Etawa, and 
restored order. For the moment, British authority 
was again supreme, though no one dared conjecture 
how soon or how late the restorer might become 
the persecutor ! 

Whilst the spirit of disaffection was thus spread- 
ing from station to station Mr. Colvin was cherish- 
ing the hope that even a majority of the sepoys 
might still be amenable to reason. He believed 
that whilst the ringleaders had deliberately set 
the Government at defiance, others had been in- 
duced to foUow them solely by fear of the conse- 
quence of not following them ; that to inaugurate 
a policy of general severity towards all, because 
of the misconduct of a few, would precipitate a 
general insurrection of the native army. But if, 
he argued, means of escape, by a proclamation 
of pardon, should be opened to all who could 
properly be admitted to mercy, it would gladly 
be seized by those who had no heart in the 
business. Impi’essed with these views, which, it 
would appear, were shared by all about him, by 
soldiers as well as by civilians, Mr. Colvin, with- 
out awaiting the sanction, for which he applied, 
of the Supreme Government, issued, on the 25th 
of May, a proclamation giving effect to the views 
just stated. He was catching at a straw, but, in 
the*sea of difficulties in which he was struggling, 
there was positively nothing more tangible at 
which the hand could grasp ! 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was disapproved of, 
on several grounds, by the Government of India, 

11 a 
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booevei. Avlio substituted for it anotlier of their own com- 
ch^r I. There was I’eally little siibstantial differ- 

ence between the two, and both were useless. 
In point of fact, the time had not arrived to issue 
proclamations of pardon. Mr. Colvin’s offer was 
well meant, but, though the proclamation was 
sown broad-cast over the province it failed to 
bring in a single penitent sepoy. The straw at 
which he had clutched crumbled in his hand. 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation was issued on the 
25th of May. On the 80th, three companies of 
native infantry which happened to be at Mathura, 
only thirty-five miles from A'gra, belonging to 
the two regiments stationed at A'gra, suddenly 
mutinied, shot down one officer, wounded another, 
plundered the treasury, fired the houses of the 
English, released the prisoners from the jail, and 
went off to Dehli. This was the first practical 
answer given by the sepoys to Mr. Colvin’s 
proclamation.^ 

But the Kaja of Bharatpiir had, as I have 
shown, despatched a detachment of his troops, 
under Captain Nison, to aid the British at 
Mathura. When the tlmee companies at that 
station mutinied on the 30th, the Bharatpiir 
detachment was occupying a position at Hddal, a 
small town lying between Mathura and Dehli, 
thirty-seven miles north of the former and only 
sixty from the latter. Being on the high road, it 
was the place of all others to be occupied with 
advantage by a body of men wishing to intercept 
troops marching from Mathura on Dehli. So at 
least ' reasoned, on the morning of the 31st, Mr. 
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Harvey, the Commissioner of A'gra, who was bookvtii. 
with the Bharatpilr troops; so reasoned Captain 
Nison, who commanded them. A position was 
accordingly marked out and the troops were 
ordered to take it np. But here occurred an 
unexpected dif&culty. The sepoys of the Raia of 

_ _ I 1 f» n- -I Jnyav their 

Bharatpur not only refused to obej^ hut they Britist 
warned the British officei's to depart. There- 
hellion, then, was not confined to sepoys in 
British pay. It ivas hecoming hourly more 
national. 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties, Avere alike 
useless. It Avas not, hoAvever, until the guns were 
turned upon the group of some thirty Englishmen, 
who Avere present, that these yielded reluctantly 
to the mutineers. A feAV minutes after their 
departui’e, the shouts of the sepo 3 ''s, and huge 
bonfires caused by the burning of their tents 
and the few bungalows built for Europeans, 
shoAved that the mutiny had been consummated. 

The officers escaped with difficulty and after 
many perils to Bharatpilr. 

The intelligence of the mutiny at Mathura dis- Eiieeis of 
turbed the calculations and destroyed the hopes jiathunrou'^ 
of Mr. ColArin. That mutiny had been the act Coiviu. 
of the men whom he had harangued on the 14th, 
and amongst whom his proclamation had been 
most freely circulated. It had been their OAvm 
unadulterated work; conceived by their own 
brains, neither -prompted from outside, nor pro- 
duced by contact with other regiments. It be- 
came evident then, even to Mr. Colvin, that 
other means than those which he had employed 
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•PTOulcl be necessary to put clo’svn “tliis daring 
mutiny.” 

The intelligence of the mutiny at Mathura 
reached Mr. Colvin at midnight of the same day 
on which it occurred. The bearer of it was Mr. 
Di-ummond, the magistrate. At the time when 
the first “general council” Avas held at A'gra 
Mr. Drummond had been of opinion that the 
disaffection was partial, and that our policy 
should be to appear to trust everyone. It was 
Mr. Drummond who had most strenuously opposed 
Mr. Colvin’s policy of retiring Avithin the fort. 
But Mr. Drummond’s Auews were altci’ed now. 
Far from endeavouring to restrain the action of 
the Lieutenant-Governor he had now to stimulate 
it. Mr. Drummond, then, when he Avolce Mr. 
Colvin Avith the news of the Mathura disaster, 
pointed out to him the necessity it had created of 
at once disarming the regiments at A'gra. And 
when Mr. Colvin, only half-convinced, seemed 
inclined to hesitate, the magistrate called attention 
to the fact that any sudden outbreak on the part 
of the sepoys would probably result in the libera- 
tion of the prisoners from the jail, with its con- 
sequent disorder and possible disaster. Then 
Mr. Colvin hesitated no longer. The order was 
at once issued for a general parade the following 
morning. 

At daAvn of day on the 31st of May the trobps 
were dravm np on the A'gra parade-ground. 
There was Captain D’Oyley’s battery, the 8rd 
Europeans, and the two native regiments — these 
so posted as to be under the fire off the Euro- 
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peans. The Brigadier — Brigadier Polwhele — 
an officer of the Indian army — then directed 
the commandants of the native infantry regi- 
ments to order arms to be piled. The order 
•was given. “ There was a moment of hesitation, 
a look of discontent. The officers sternly re- 
iterated the order. Silent and sullen, the sepoys 
obeyed — piled their arms, and marched off to 
them lines. The 44th and 67th Begiments, whose 
colours had waived from the Indus to the Brah- 
mapiitra, were no more.” * 

Fuller effect was now given to the caimying out 
of the resolutioia passed at the general council 
regarding the organisation of volunteers, horse 
and foot. The class appealed to, composed of 
clerks in the public offices, pensioned soldiers, 
Eurasians, tradesmen, independent gentlemen, 
responded freely to the call. A body of infantry 
was formed for the protection of the station 
itself, whilst Horse Volunteers were enrolled 
to guard and escort to the fort the women and 
children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring stations. 

Notwithstanding the disarmmg of the sepoys 
the mind of Mr. Colvin was far from easy. The 
country around A'gva was in a blaze. Direct 
communication with the districts to the north- 

^ Eaikes’g Notes on the JRe- had conspired to overpower 
volt. Mr. Eaikes,adds: “On the European regiment when 
examining the musquets, in church, to rush upon the 
many were founded loaded guns, and then to shoot, plun- 
with hall. It was afterwards der, and hum, from one end 
well known, that on this very of Agra to the other.” 

Sunday morning, the sepoys 
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HE LOSES THE TOWEB TO INITIATE, 


Bookvhi. west had been cut off in the last Aveek of May; 
Chapter I. Calcutta u’-as soA’ered the fii’st Avcek in 

Mafsi June. In the capital of his own pi’ovinces the 
Lieutenant-G-overnor was isolated. One by one 
the towns and districts around him fell away from 
his grasp. The disbanding of the sepoys, and 
the presence of a regiment of European infantry 
and of a battery of European artillery, had for the 
moment saved A'gra. But A'gra was within 
seventy miles of the capital of the greatest of the 
Maratha rulers, faithful himself to the British, 
but whose troops, levied in the recruiting ground 
which had supplied the British native army, Avere 
not to be perfectly trusted. A'gra again Avas the 
natural and historical point of attack for the 
contingents of the native princes of Central 
India, — and, however favourable might have been 
Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native princes, the 
example of Bharatpilr had led to the inference 
that their contingents sympathised with the 
mutineers. 

Mr. Colvin’s position, then, even after he had, 
by disbanding Ms two native regiments, removed 
the immediate danger, Avas extremely critical. 
Every day events were passing beyond his 
hehands of coutrol ; Ms power to initiate was disappearing ; 
to rebels. becoming more incumbent upon him to 

v„: shape his action so as to meet the manoeuAU’es of 

t; , others. The initiative in fact had passed into the 

, hands of the rebels. 

ihe Gwaiiar, The danger nearest to him was that which 
oatr^oent. might come from the Gwaliar contuigeiit. I have 
stated in a preceding page that immediately after 

1' /'i ' ' ' ^ ^ I ' 
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the outbreak at Miratb Sindia had placed a 
considerable body of troops of his contingen , 
commanded by British officers, at the disposal o ' 
r L?entenaiGovernor. But these inen were 

the teottes ot our aepoys, M to by 
caste by religion, by sympathy, bindia not 
okydid not trust thorn, but be hsd wamod the 
Bto pobtioal agent at his Court, MW' 
tors Maepherson, that they would me-ntably seise 
fho r opportunity to follow the examp e set to 
S Sh and Dehh. Major Maepherson mi 
officer of a stamp especially fosteied by i ‘ ^ 

India Company, thoroughly acquamtod wi i i 
Xes of luffia and trusted by to, pointed 
out then to the Maharaja, that, holding the con- 
.rietions he had expressed regardmg the men of 
Contingent, it would become him to show the 
ms comin^ attachment to his Suzerain by 

nkSJi7lHS body-guard, Marathds of his omi 
Sfd oroaste,Itthe dispo -1 of the Liente to 
Goyernor. To this proposal 

and the hody-gnard had been sent ofi to Agia^ 

Tiater events were to show that not even 
col:ades and kinsmen of the Mahardja had been 

able to escape the infection. 

The Gwffiiar contingent was composed of four 
field batteries of artillery, a small siege train two 
regiments of cavalry, and seven of 

framing eio-ht thousand three hundred and eighteen , 
Ln. The gmatcr portion of the ™ ^ 

tioned at Gwaliar, under the command of Bn^o 
Ramsay, with outposts at Sipri an gai- Policy of 

The cairtonment at Gwaliar was occupied hy naviogtho 
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of disaster* 
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the officers of the contingent, their wives and 
families. It may excite surprise that with the 
avowed conviction of the Maharaja regarding the 
degree of confidence that could be placed in the 
soldiers of the contingent — convictions shared by 
his Prime Minister, Dinkar Eao ; by the Eesident, 
Major Maepherson; and communicated, it must 
be presumed, to the Lieutenant- G-overn or — the 
ladies and children should! not have been placed 
in security, whilst yet there was time to remove 
them. The subject had not been neglected. 
The Mahai’aja himself had, so early as the last 
denoy. Week of May, suggested the removal of the ladies 
and children from cantonments to the Eesidency, 
which was beyond the city, and about five miles 
from the cantonments. It so happened that, on 
the 28th of May, in consequence of a strong im- 
pression that the. sepoys would rise that night, the 
ladies did actually spend a night there, protected 
by a portion of the Maharaja’s o^vn guard. Well 
would it have been if they had been allowed to 
remain, or if they had been sent to A gra ! But 
on receiving a remonstrance from the native 
officers, affirming the excellent disposition of 
their men, and protesting against the slur Avhich 
had been cast upon them by the transfer to the 
protection of the Maharaja of the ladies and 
children, the Brigadier recalled the latter to the 
station. ' 

Though confidence had disappeafed the illusion 
; ; , . was maintained. Almost every post brought in 
, . vain to Gwffiiar convincing proofs that of all 
! possible illttsions this was the most baseless. 
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tlie lairesb ana — 

whom it Avas allotted to pass through the suspeaso 
to succumb iu the end to the ruth ess and too 
decision. At one time during that fortnight 


cruel decision. 

it had been almost r' 

^ “We live IB. a stat 

dreadful BBcertainty,” w: _ 
Mr». Coopland {A Lady s LS' 
ca^6 froM GwalioT^* 
kosband seldom BAdr_,- 
uiglit, and I had a dress al* 
mys ready to escax^e hi. 
Imsband's ride was kept load- 
ed (I learned* to load and nre 


'osolved to stod the Indies in 

determined not 
} a striiggle. 

r of those days ! 

tat the*" condemned cri- 
— L know what it is to 
wait death passively; andevea 
My he is not kept in suspense, 
' and knows he^will he put to a 
merciful end.” 


it), as we were 
to die without 
Oh! the misery t 
“ Mv hfone I — 
undressed at minal can 
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The crisis at 

I 


•11 

Gwaliar. 


to A'gra, aBcl a proposal to tliat effect liad been 
made to tlie Lieutenant-Governor. The idea tliat 
lie ^voiilcl accede to tliis plan kindled some liopo 
ill tlie minds of tliose most interested. But on tlio 
12tli tliat hope was bliglited. A telegram from 
Mr. Colvin directed that the ladies were not to bo 
sent into A gra until mutiny should have broken 
out at Gwaliar.'^' 

At last the crisis came. It was Sunday, the 
14th of June. The Europeans in Gwalhir had 
attended the service of the Church in the morning, 
passing on their way many sepoys loiteiing 
about the road. During the day fuller details of 
the Jhansi massacre had been received— details 
but ill-calculated to dispel the gloom that hung 
over the station. The prevailing idea in the 
minds of the residents as they read those details 
was that the same fate was reserved for them- 
selves, — for now they were more than, evei 
isolated, revolted provinces on three sides of 
them, and the telegraphic communication with 


^ A Lady's LJscajpe from 
Gwalior bj Mrs. Coopland. 
Witli admirable good sense 
Mrs. Coopland indicates tbe 
fatal error of thus keeping 
ladies and children in a 
dangerous position. ‘‘Before 
this,” she adds “ my husband 
had often wished to send me to 
Agra ; but he would not desert 
his post and I would not leaYe 
him. I haYe often thought 
since that had I done so he 
might haye escaped, by riding 
ofi unimpeded by me ; many 
unmarried officers haying es- 


caped in this way. When the 
mutinies first began, if all the 
ladies and children at the nu- 
merous small stations had 
deen instantly sent away to 
Calcutta or some place of 
safety before the roads were 
obstructed, their husbands and 
fathers would probably have 
had a better chance of escape. 
Instead of v^hich, the lives of 
men, women, and children 
were sacrificed, through the 
efiorts to avoid arousing the 
suspicion of the troops.” 



ITS PBILIMINABY AGONY. 


A'na Beyered.”* Suddenly, about midday, the 

«B given ttat one of the hnngalowB waB _ 
fire Tliis circumstance, tTie unvarying pie- junoU. 

cursor elsewhere of a iisi Begins ty an 

tliat tlieir liour had arrived. Y P act of incen- 

nared themselves for a crisis of that character, ciiatism. 
Vaterpots had been stored up m readmess. On 
the alarm then being given the occupiers of the 
several thatched houses had their roo£s__ w el 
saturated. But the wind was high, incendiaries 
were creeping about, and there were some houses 
not at the moment occupied. The fire speedi y 
spread to the Mess-house and thence to a large 
swimming bath-house adjoining t. These and 
L bungalow first attacked hy the flames were 
burnt to the ground. But the further progress 
of the fire was then arrested. The wind fel , 
precautions had been taken, every European was 
on the look out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events 
would take as soon as darkness should set in. 

A little incident confirmed the already too certain 
conviction. Mrs. Ooopland, the wife of the 


“ lilLj laid down 

and tried to get a little sleep, 
he -was so -worn out. lie naa 
■iust before been telli^ me 
the particulars of the Jbansi 
massacre, too frightful to be 
repeated; and we did not 
hnow how soon we might meet 
the same fate ourSelves. 

“ I hope few will tnow how 
awful it is to wait <iuietly for 
death. There was now no es- 
cape ; and we waited for our 


death-stroke. The dread calm 
of apprelieiisioii was awini. 
We indeed drank tke cup of 
bitterness to tke dregs. The 
words ‘ 0 death in life, the 
days that are no more, kept 
recurring to my memory hke 
a dirge. But God helps us in 
all our woes; otherwise we 
could not hare home the hor- 
rihlo suspense.” — ^Mrs. Coop- 
land. 
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chaplain o£ G-waliar, relates * tliat on that after- 
noon she and her husband went for a drive. 

VVe saw scarcely anyone about, everything 
looked as it had done for days past ; but as we 
were returning, we passed several parties of 
sepoys, none of whom saluted us. lATe met the 
Brigadier and Major Blake, who were just going 
to pass a party of sepoys, and I remember saying 
to my husband, ‘If the sepoys don’t salute the 
Brigadier the storm is nigh at hand.’ They did 
not." 

The instincts of Mrs. Ooopland were true. 
The storm was nigh at hand. That night, im- 
mediately after the firing of the evemng gun— 
9 P.M.— the sepoys of the Gwaliar contingent rose 
in revolt. They fired the lines, sounded the 
alarm, and rushed from their huts in tumultuous 
disorder, discharging their loaded muskets. The 

officers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the 

lines in the vain endeavour to recall their men to 
order. They were met by murderous volleys 
dnected at them. Captain Stewart commanding 
a battery of artillery was severely wounded, and 
afterwards when a prisoner was deliberately shot 
dead. The return of his riderless horse to the 
house-door conveyed the sad news to his wife. 
She herself, fair and bright as the Morning Star, 
did not long survive him. She, too, was shot 
dead, and her boy with her. The sepoys spared 
her little girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding 
a battery, Majors Shirreff and Blake, commandants 
of infantry regiments, shared the same fate. 

: * A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior.’ 
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Dr. Kirk, tlie superintending surgeon, 'svas dis- 
covered in the place in which he had sought 
refuge and was killed before the eyes of his wife.* 
Mr. Goopland, violently separated from his wife, 
who was spared, was murdered. t Others managed 
to escape ; but of the fourteen British officers 
present that morning at Owaliar one half were 
slain. With them hkewise, tlmee women and three 
children, and six sei’geants and pensionei’S.f 


Tlien Kirke, 

with her little hoy joined us. 
She had that instant seen her 
husband shot before her eyes; 
and on her crying : ‘ Kill me 

too 1 ’ they answered, Ko ; 
we have killed you in killing 
him. Her arms were bruised 
and swollen; they had torn 
oE her bracelets so roughly ; 
even her wedding ring was 
gone. They spared her little 
boy, saying, “Don’t kill the 
butcha (child) ; it is a missie 
baba (girl).” Poor child ; his 
long curls and girlish face 
saved his life. He was only 
four years of age.” — ^Mrs. 
Goopland. 

t “ We ail stood up together 
in the corner of the hut ” (to 
%yhich they had been conveyed 
by Mr. Blake’s faithful Ma- 
homedan servant, Mirza) ; 
“each of us took up one of 
the logs of wood that lay on 
the ground, as some means of 
defence, I did not know if 
my husband had his gun, as 
it was too dark in the hut even 
to see our faces. The sepoys 
then began to pull off the 
roof; the cowS.rdly wretches 


dared not come in, as they 
thought we had weapons. 
When they had unroofed the 
hut they fired in upon us. At 
the first shot we dropped our 
pieces of wood, and my hus- 
band said, ^ We will not die 
here, let us go outside.’ We 
all rushed out; and Mrs, 
Blake, Mrs. Eaikes, and I, 
clasped our hands and cried, 
‘ Mut maro, mut maro (do not 
kill us).’ The sepoys said, We 
will not kill the meni-sahibs 
(ladies) only the sahib.’ W e 
were surrounded by a crowd 
of them, and as soon as they 
distinguished my husband, 
they fired at him. Instantly 
they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. 
Eaikes, and me back ; but not 
into the bearer’s hut ; the 
mehter’s (sweeper’s) was good 
enough for us, they said. I 
saw no more ; but volley after 
volley soon told me that all 
was over.” — ^Mrs, Goopland. 

J Mrs. Stewart was the only 
lady killed ; but with her her 
boy and her European nurse. 
The wife of a warrant officer 
was also killed. The officers 
murdered were Dr. Kirk, Ma- 
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Those 'sv'lio escaped, men, women, and children, 
made their way as best they conld, some in parties, 
one or two almost singly, into A'gra.* Their 
sufferings were great. The agony of that terrible 
The smyivora night Weighed upon them long afterwards. The 
widowed wife, the orphaned oliild, the bereaved 
mother, were indeed bound to each other by the 
sympathy of a common sorrow. But until A gra 
was reached danger seemed still to threaten 
them all. They, the survivors, could derive little 
satisfaction from the fact that their dear ones 
had been shot down solely because the Govern- 
ment had been afraid to show mistrust of the 
sepoys. Their present condition was the result 
of that simulated reliance. They felt, then, as 
they had felt before, that the timely withdrawal 
of the ladies and children would have at least 
given the officers a chance of escape. But now 
all was over. The murdered husbands had died 
in the performance of rigorous duty. The wives, 
the children, who had perished, had been the 
holocausts of a policy, timid, irrational, even 
provocative of disaster. In deciding to have 
recourse to such a policy the impress of a strong 
character had been painfully wanting. 

■ “ Intelligence of the Gwaliar mutiny reached 

i';* Agra on the 15th. Bellowing it came likewise 

the information that the Maharaja, and his able 
, . minister, Dinkar Rao, still loyal and true, would 

ShirreiE, Blake, Hawkins, through the Dh<51pur country, 

1 ' ; . Captain Stewart, lieutenant the Baja of which was pro- 

y>nd the Eeverend digal in his attentions and in 
, , Mr. Ooopiand. Ms provision of conveyances 

■;; < , Many of them came and escort. 
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use every means in tlieir power to restrain tlie 
over-charged aspirations of their followers and 
their sepoys. But graver events were at hand. 
Central India had risen ; Eohilkhand had risen ; 
and it was soon seen that the safety of A'gra was 
imperilled from without. It will he my duty 
now to recount the nature of these perils, and 
then to describe the mode in which they were 
met by the ruling powers of the jSTorth-West 
Provinces. 
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'jiE events wliicli were occurring at the period at 
which we have arrived at Allahabad, Kanhpiir, 
Banaras, and in the Mirath division have been 
already related. Prom those quarters there came 
no light to A'gra. From others, within and with- 
out the circle of the North-West Provinces, 
issued those menacing demonstrations which 
forced at last a decisive policy on the Govern- 
ment. These have now to be noticed. 

In writing the histoi-y of the mutiny in the 
jSorth-West Provinces, it has to be borne in 
mmd that three central positions stand out, each 
distinct from the others, and each attracting to 
itself separate attacks, unconnected with the 
-w others. These three central positions were AW 
fest. —the point aimed at by the mutineers on the 
right bank of the Jamna— by these, in a word 
issuing from Central India Kanhpiir, connected 
henceforth mtimately with Oudh :-and Dehh. 
attractmg the rebels from Rohilkhand and the 


jha'nsi'. 
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nortliern part of the Doab. To preserve, then, bookviii, 
unbroken the nairative of the events affecting 
A'gra as a main central point, it is necessary that 
I should leave for a future chapter the stations 
and districts on the left bank of the Jamna, and 
endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
reader on Bandalkhand, Central India, and on 
Eajputana. 

The town of Jhansi lies one hundred and forty- 
two miles south of A'gi’a. It is the capital of the 
province of the same name. The history of this 
province has been peculiar. Amid the general 
plunder and robbery which accompanied the 
break-up of tho Moghol empire under tho suc- 
cessors of Aurangzib, a portion of Bandalkhand 
belonging to the dominions of the Raja of Urcha 
had been appropriated by one of the Maratha 
officers serving under the Peshwa, and to Mm 
confirmed by sanad. The tenntory so appro- 
priated, containing nearly three thousand square 
miles and a population of about a quarter of a 
million, was called after the chief town within its 
borders, Jhansi. As long as the power of the 
Peshwa lasted the Maratha officer and his suc- 
cessors ruled Jhmsi as vassals of that prince. 

But on the downfall of the Peshwa in 1817 the 
teiTitories possessed by him in Bandalkhand and 
elsewhere were ceded to the British. Amongst 
those territories was Jhansi, the ruler of winch, 
known under *bhe title of Subadar, accepted the 
protection of the British, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute of seventy-four thousand rupees of 
the currendy of Ms State. In return the British 

12 a 
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G-overnment declared him hereditary ruler of the 
country. The name of the Siibadar -with whom 
this arrangement was concluded was Earn Chand 
Eao. Fifteen years later the Biitish Government, 
to mark their approval of his rule, exchanged his 
title of Siibadar for the higher rank of Eaja. 
Earn Chand Eao enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue ( 1835 ). 

The Eaja had died, and had left no direct heir, 
natural or adopted. But in the guai’antee given 
eighteen years before the State had been declared 
to be hereditary in his family. It was, therefore, 
incumbent upon the British Government to ac- 
knowledge as Eaja the member of that family 
nearest in relationship to the deceased. Ultimately 


fell upon Eao Eagoiiath Eao, his 


the choice 
uncle. 

This man was incapable and a leper. After 
three years of unpopular rule he died, and the 
throne became again vacant. 

, There were several claimants to succeed him. 
Their pretensions were examined by a commission 
appointed by the Governor-General of India, and 
after a long interregnum all but one were pro- 
nounced invalid. The excepted claim was that of 
Baba Gangadhar Eao, brother of the deceased. 
He, therefore, was nominated Eaja. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had 
been falling. During the reign of the leper thore 
had been practically no government: Everywhere 
disorder had been rampant. Baba Gangadhar 
Eao was not the man to remedy this state of 
things. He, too, was an imbecile, and it was 
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conjectured that under his sway, disorder, far Book Tin. 
from being checked, would be increased tenfold. 

Under these circumstances, the British G-overn' 
ment stepped in as the paramount poAver and British 
resolved to carry on the administration of the 
coimtry by means of British agency. To the 
Raja an annual allowance was granted, and he 
was informed that the government of the country 
would only be made over to him when it should 
appear that he was fit to conduct it properly. 

That happy period arrived in 1843. By the ThoEtijaro. 
exertions of the British officers the country had ' 
been restored to more than its former prosperity. 

It was then made over to the Raja, subject to a 
small cession of territory in commutation of the 
annual payment previously made for the sujpport 
of the Bandalkhand legion. 

Baba Gangadhar Rao ruled Jliansi for eleven He dies with- 
years neither very wisely nor very AAmll. He 
died in 1854 without heirs. He was the last 
male descendant of the family to which theBi’itish 
Government in 1817 had guaranteed the right of 
succession. The Governor-General of the day. 

Lord Dalhousie, wms of opinion that the treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee the right of suc- 
cession to the members of a certain family, gave 
no right of adoption, after the disappearance of 
that family, to the widow of its latest representa- 
tive. He was fortified in this view by the opinion 
of the commission appointed by Lord Auckland in 
1848, and which had unanimously rejected the 
pretensions of aU the claimants excepting one. 

And now that one had died, childless. Lord 


out Keire, 
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eooktiit. Dalliousie, therefore, in spite of the protestations 
cha^toii. wido-w of the deceased Raja, declared the 

State of Jhansi to have lapsed to the paramount 

Jhdnsi is do- pOVCr. 

Anler of ttT happened in 1854. The three years •which 

Mm. had passed bet'ween that date and the period of 
•which I am -writing had in no way reconciled the 
Rani to a policy which she regarded as unjust to 
herseK, and insulting to the family of her late 
husband. On the contrary, the year 1857 found 
her brooding over her griefs and panting for 
revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger 
and her remonstrances with careless indifference. 
They did what was even worse, they added 
meanness to insult. On the confiscation of the 
State, they had granted to the widowed Rani a 
£6000 a year. The Rani had first 
takesnnpains refused, but had ultunately agreed to accept this 
to mollify Eor. p 0 ] 2 giQjj_ jjgj. indignation may be imagined when 
she found herself called upon to pay, out of a sum 
which she regarded as a mere pittance, the debts 
of her late husband. 

Bitter as was her remonstrance against a course 
which she considered not less as an insult than as 
a fraud, it was unavaihng. Uselessly she urged 
that the British had taken the debts of the late 
ruler with the kingdom of which they had de- 
; ^ spoiled her. Mr. Colvin insisted, and caused the 
amount to be deducted from her pension. Other 
grievances, such as the slaughter of kine amid a 
Hindii population, and the resumption of grants 
, aiade by former rulers for the support -of Hindii 
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temples, wMlst fomenting tlie discontent of the bookthi. 
population with their change of masters, formed 
subjects for further remonstrance; but the personal 
indignity was that which rankled the most deeply 
in the breast of this high-spirited lady, and made 
her hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, which, in the early part of 1857, began to 
appear amongst the native soldiers of the hated 
English. 

The garrison of Jhansi was composed entirely Garrison of 
of native troops. There was a detachment of issv"'™ 
Toot Artillery, the left wing of the 12th Eegiment 
of ISTative Infantry, the head-quarters and right 
Aving of the 14th Irregular Cavalry. Jhansi is 
a walled town, overlooked by a stone fort sim- 
mounted by a round tower. The cantonments 
lay outside, and at a little distance from the toAvn. 

Within then* limits was comprehended a small 
fort, occupied by the artillery and containing the 
treasure-chest, called the Star Fort. The troops 
were commanded by Captain Dunlop, of the 12th 
Native Cavalry. The political and administrative 
officer was Captain Alexander Skene. 

The accomit of the events at Mirath on the 
10th of May produced the effects which might 
have been expected on the mind of the Rani of 
Jhansi. Her hopes at once revived. From the TiioEi'mfis 
doors of her palace there started at once con- byThoMlmth 
fidential servants towards the sepoy lines. These 
returned with .reports fully responding to her 
highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed for 
was approaching. Her task, then, was to lull the 
English int© secmdty. It would appear that in 
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the political officer, Captain Skene, she had soft 
material to work upon. She succeeded so ayoII in 
impressing the mind of this gentleman with a 
coimction of her loyalty, that she obtained from 
him pennission to enlist a body of armed men for 
her own protection from any attack from the 
sepoys ! This permission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round 
her, at the same time that she secretly caused to 
be unearthed heavy guns which had been buried 
at the time of her husband’s death. 

Meanwhile, Captain Skene, utterly unconscious 
of the impending danger, was reporting to his 
Government his confidence in the state of affairs 
at Jhansi. Neither from the native soldiers of the 
Company, from the levies of the Rani, nor from 
the nobles of Jhansi, did he apprehend the smallest 
disturbance. Captain Dunlop and his brother 
officers were almost equally trustful. Reports 
were made to them from time to time regarding 
the difficulty felt by spies in their attempts to enter 
the lines of the men. The fact that difficulty 
should have been experienced was, in their eyes, 
a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sepoys. 
Besides, Captain Dunlop timsted tiio irregular 
cavalry, and he felt satisfied that with their aid 
he could suppress in the bud any outbreak on the 
part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the 
English officers at Jhansi, the invariable precursor 
of a rising, did not disturb the serenity of Captains 
Skene and Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on 
the 1st of June, was attributed to accident. But 
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OE the afternoon of the 6th of June an event 
occuiTed the hearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Regiment of 
Native Infantry, led by one of its native sergeants, 
and cheered on by the native gunners of the 
batterv, marched straight into the Star Fort, The sepoys 
and announced their intention to hold it on their star Fort, 
ovm account. Captain Dunlop rushed instantly to 
the parade-ground, accompanied by his officers. 

The remaining four companies of the regiment pro- 
fessed themselves highly indignant at the conduct 
of the rebellious company, and they and the 
cavalry declared they would standby their officers. 

The following morning they were paraded. They 
repeated their protestations. Captain Dunlop 
was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring 
the revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged 
in these preparations at the quarter-guard of his 
regiment he was visited by Captain Skene, and 
by Ms assistant. Captain Grordon. After these had 
left him, Dunlop VTote some letters and posted 
them himself. But on Ms way back from the 
post office he was shot dead by his own men. 

In fact the preconcerted day had arrived. The 
capture of the Star Fort on the 6th had simply 
been a feeler to test the officers. Finding on 
the following morning that these were as cre- 
dulous as they had been the preceding day the 
sejDoys resolved to strike at once. The after- 
noon of the 6th, then, the Rani, escorted by her mutiny, 
new levies, came from her palace, and went in 
procession towards the cantonment. As she 
issued from the town, a Miilla called all the true 
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believers to prayei’S. This was the signal. The 
cavahy and infantry at once rose in revolt. 

They met Captain Dunlop, as already stated, on 
his retui-nfrom the post office, and shot him dead. 
With him, another officei’. Ensign Taylor. The 
Irregular Cavalry scoured the plain with loaded car- 
bines m pursuit of others. The sergeant-major, 
Newton, was their next victim. Then Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of the highest 
promise, who, however, did not succumb until he 
had made his assailants pay dearly for their trea- 
chery. Lieutenant Campbell, the only officer with 
the irregular cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, he succeeded in reaching the lai’ger fort 
in safety. 

Meanwliile, Captains Skene and Grordon had 
returned to that larger fort. There also were the 
wife and two children of the former ; Lieutenant 
Burgess, of the Survey Department ; Dr. McEgan, 
12th Eegiment of Native Infantry, and Ids wife ; 
Lieutenant Powys, of the Canal Department, his 
wife and child; Mr. W. S. Carshore, collector of 
Customs, and his family ; Mr. T. Andrews ; Mr. 
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WHEEE THEY AEB BESIEGED. 

shouts towards the fort OTerlooking the town. bookTiii 
B ut Captain Skene and his comrades had not been 
inattontiTe spectators of the scene in cantonments. 

They had bestirred themselves with the instinct 

of self-preservation to defend their position, prepai-ffor 

Eifles had been distiibuted ; the ladies told off to 

cast bullets and to cook ; piles of stones had been 

heaped up behind the gates, and positions allotted 

to each member of the garrison. When, therefore, 

the rebels approached the fort, they were received 

Avith so well directed a fire that they fell back in con- g’g'jPjyg® 

fusion to prepare renewed efforts for the morrow. 

The resource now available to the besiegers 
lay in the guns which the Eani had unearthed. 

Dming the night these, and the smaller materiel 
from the cantonment, were placed in position. 

On their side, too, the English had held a council 
of war. A successful defence seemed impossible. 

Guns, provisions, a continued supply of water, were 
all wanting. It was decided, then, at that council Send tiu-ce 
to send three of the garrison under a safe-conduct treat ■witK 
to treat with the Rani for the retirement of the 
men, women, and children within the fort, to a 
place of security in British territory. 

On the morning of the 7th, Messrs. Andrews, 

Scott, and Purcell, issued from the fort. They 
were almost immediately seized by the rebels, and 
conveyed by them to the palace. The Efoi by this 
time’ had become thoroughly intoxicated with the 
success that had been aclneved. Declaring that 
“she had no concern with the English swine,” 
she ordered the three prisoners- to be taken to the 
Eissaldar, commanding the Irregular Cavalry, for 
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orders. This was equivalent to their death- 
warrant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
out of the palace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 
. its gates by a native who was supposed to 
hai’bour a grudge against him; the two others 
were despatched beyond the walls of the to^vn. 

The rebels then renewed their attack on the 
fort but again without success. The guns had 
not been brought up. On the following morning 
(the 8th) this operation -was attempted, and soon 
after daybreak a brisk cannonade was opened 
against the walls. But whether from want of 
skill, or from defect in the guns, not a single 
brick w:as displaced by the fire.* A stray shot, 
however, carried off Captain Gordon. The fire of 
the musketry from the fort did, meanwhile, a 
great deal of execution, and the rebels were 
deterred from approaching too near to its gates. 

Hope was now beginning to dawn upon the 
fated garrison, when, as if the overwhelming force 
outside was not a sufficient foe to contend against, 
they discovered treachery within the fort. Certain 
native servants had been admitted for the per- 
formance of menial offices. Two of these men, 
in concert with the rebels outside, ivere found in 
the act of opening the door of a secret passage 
communicating with the to wn . Lieutenant P o wys , 
who discovered them, shot one man dead, but was 
himself cut down by the other. Captain Burgess 
avenged him in a second and the two traitors 
tvere laid prone side by side in a ditch. 

_ * ITarratiYe of a native of of the Collector of Customs 
Bengal attached to the office at Jhdnsl. ' 
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This attempt frustrated, the garrison attempted book vin. 
to open communication with Nagdd and Gwaliar. 

But the hold men (Eurasians) who attempted to jauo\ 
carry out this resolve were intercepted and killed. 
Provisions now began to fail; ammunition was 
becoming scarce — assistance from outside seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at the 
smallest chance of escape. Just at the moment 
one seemed to present itself. The Earn and the o^orftems 
sepoys had been baffled by the unexpected re- 
sistance offered. What if it should continue? 

What if these Europeans had supplies of which 
they knew nothing ? Their oivn guns had failed : 
assault was dangerous ; would it not be advisable 
to get these bold men into their power by soft 
promises, and then to make away with them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle of Asiatic 
warfare, had no sooner been entertained than it 
was acted upon. The Earn sent messengers to the -whioii are 
fort under a flag of truce, demanding a parley. 

Captain Skene responded. The native messengers 
then declared that the Earn wanted only the fort ; 
that if the Europeans would lay down their arms 
and surrender the position they held they should 
be escorted to some other station. These terms 
having been affirmed by the most solemn oaths. 

Captain Skene, on behalf of the garrison, acceded 
to them. They seemed indeed to offer the only 
chance of life. The members of the garrison then 
laid down their arms, and walked out of the 
fort. 

Then commenced the last act of the drama. Massacre of 
Eo sooner had the Europeans issued from the 



Book viit. fort tlian tlie rebels fell upon, bound tliem, and 
Chapto' II. to a garden, called tlio Jdkan Bagb. 

janfa Arrived there, they -were baited near a cluster of 
trees. The word then passed that the Eessaklar 
bad ordered them to be massacred. Tbe prisoners, 
disarmed and bound, were then ranged in tbroe 
lines, tbe first containing tbe adult males, tbo 
second tbe adult females, tbe third tbe children. 
Then, suddenly, tbe bead native ofiicial of tbe 
jail raised bis sword and cut down Captain Skene. 
This was the signal. Tbe murderers then went 
to work, each armed with a lethal weapon. Tbe 
captives were pitilessly hewn down. Not a 
man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
butchery. 

Such was tbe massacre of Jbansi. A doubt 
has been raised as to tbe complicity of tbe Ranx in 
the atrocious deed. But it must be remembered 
that not only was it the Rani who bad instigated 
the slaughter of tbe three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene tbe morning after tbe investment, but it was 
she who profited by tbe slaughter. She wished to 
be rid of tbe English that she might seize tbo 
principality which she considered to be rightfully 
her own, and she hesitated not at the means by 
which they were moved from her path. What 
followed the massacre ? For a moment it seemed 
doubtful as to whether the !&ani and the revolted 
sepoys would, not quarrel about the division ok the 
spoil. The latter even threatened to bxnng upon 
the scene an illegitimate relation of the late Rajd 
as a xdval. But the Rani was a very clever 
woman. The senovs had their nrice. and she 
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■was prepared to pay it. Slie warLted tlie title, — 
they the coin. She gave them the coin. Where- 
upon they proclaimed her Earn o'f Jhansi. She 
proved herself a most capable ruler. She opened 
a mint, fortified the strong places, cast cannon, 
raised fresh troops. Into evei’y act of her go- 
vernment she threw all the energy of a strong and 
resolute character. Possessing considerable per- 
sonal attractions, being young, vigorous, and not 
afraid to show herself to the multitude, she gained 
a great influence over the hearts of her people. 
It was this influence, this force of chai’acter, 
added to a splendid and inspiring courage, that 
enabled her some months later to offer to the 
English troops, under Sir Hugh Eose, a resistance 
which, made to a less able commander, might 
even have been successful. 

The rigfht wino- of the 12th Eegiment of Hative 
Infantry, the left of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
and a detachment of native Artillery, — consti- 
tuting in fact a moiety of the force located at 
Jhansi — were, during this period, stationed at 
Naogang, about two hundred miles eastward of 
Jhansi. The station was commanded by Major 
Eirke, of the 12th Native Infantry. At Naogang 
perfect confidence reigned up to the 23rd of May. 
On that day, however, a sepoy reported the 
presence in the lines of a suspicious character. 
The- report of the sepoy caused considerable 
excitement. It related to natives of Bandalkhand, 
men not connected with the sepoys, who were 
supposed to harbour a design to massacre the 
British officers. By some the story was credited, 
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Book Tin. by otliers it was disbelieved. It liad, however, 
Cho^ii. ^1^.^ apparently most gratifying result that the 
May sepoys manifested towards their officers a Avarmth 
of affection which touched to the quick those wdio 
wei’e the objects of it. 

During the week that followed, although many 
circumstances occurred well calculated to rouse 
suspicion, the confidence of the British officers 
never Avavered. They slept every night in their 
fines, and took every opportunity of showing 
unlimited trust in their men. But on the 30th of 
May reports of intentions expressed by the 
native gunners to rise were again rife. Four men, 
proved to be implicated in this plot, Avere dis- 
missed from the station, and subsequently to that 
night Major Kirke took the precaution to have 
the guns of the battery brought in front of the 
quarter-guard of the 12th Eegiment. 

Quiet now seemed to be restored. On the 
morning of the 6th of Juno the men of four 
companies of the 12th even volunteered to serve 
against the rebels. Those of the 6th company 
Avere about to express a similar Avish, when 
suddenly an express arrived from Jhansi, Avritten 
by Captain Dunlop, Avith the information that the 
artillery and infantry at that place had mutinied. 
This intelligence caused great excitement amongst 
the native soldiers, but it elicited from them, 
especially from the infantry, enthusiastic expres- 
sions of fidelity to their officers. 

Quite assured regarding his men, Major Kirke 
at once took steps to open communications with 
Jhansi and Lalatpur. For four days nothing 
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occurred to distra’b public order. On tire Oib, 
however, tlio news of tlie mutiny of tbo four 
companies of the 12tli at Jliansi and of the 
murder of Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor 
readied the station. The following day brought 
tidings still more disastrous. The native magis- 
trate of Maoranpiir uTote that morning to Major 
Kirke to inform him of the murder of every 
European in Jliansi, and that he had received further in- 
an official order to the effect “ that the Eani of from that 
Jliansi was seated on the throne, and that he was 
to carry on business as hitherto.” 

The effect of this news was electric. At sunset The sepoys 
of that day as the guards were being paraded mutoyr“^ 
three Sikhs of the 12th Regiment came to the 
front, shot the native sergeant-major through the 
head, and seized the guns. The English sergeant- 
major, fired at ineffectually, fled to the mess-house 
to warn the officers. The latter hurried down to 
the lines. But by this time the farce of loyalty 
had been played out. The officers arrived in 
time only to see their sepoys, the cavalry troopers, 
and the artillerymen, in full revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. 

The furor was on them. There was nothing, 
then, for the Europeans and their families to do 
but to retire, if retirement were still possible. 

They attempted it, accompanied by a number, in- 
cre^ed ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men 
who still remained faithful. 

The story of that retirement has been written Tte British, 
by four of the survivors. It is a story of misery Btatom * 
and suffering hardly to be surpassed. First it was 
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decided to move on Cliatarpi'ir, but in tlie darkness 
of tbe niglit tlie fugitives took by mistake a road 
■wliicli bran ched off to GaraoK. This mista Ice saved 
them. The mutineers, counting upon their clioos- 
ing the Chatarpur road, followed the fugitives, 
after they had plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy 
different points in the main line of retreat, and 
they, too, were waiting for the disheartened 
Europeans. The mutineers, finding these men 
on the road, and learning that our countiymen 
had not passed, retraced their steps. The fu- 
gitives, meanwhile, making mistake after mistake 
as to the road, still pressed onwards, and were 
fortunate enough to reach Ohatarptir by a cir- 
cuitous route, unmolested, by daybreak the 
following morning. 

Chatarpxir was the capital of a small State 
governed by a Rdni. This lady behaved well and 
loyally. Though pressed by her Mahomedan 
advisers to follow the example set at Jhansi, she 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention 
to defend the English to the utmost of her 
power. . 

The fugitives halted at Chatarpiir the 11th and 
12th. On the last named day, two officers, 
Captain Scott and Lieutenant Townshend, were 
sent injio Kaogang to reconnoitre the state of 
affairs there. Strange to say these two Euro- 
peans succeeded, by the simple discharge of their 
guns, in re-asserting British axithority there for 
the few hours they remained. They returned, 
however} the same evening. , 
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The fugitives left tlieii’ hospitable quarters at 
Chatarpiir ou the night of the 12th, and inarched 
in the direction of Allahabad. Hearing, hoivever, 
on the 16th, of the mutinies at Banda and Hamir- 
pilr, they changed the route on the 17th to 
kalingarh. That night they found their progress 
stopped by bandits 17110 occupied a pass it -was 
necessary they should traverse. The bandits de- 
manded money. The British ofl&cers wished to 
force the pass. The faithful sepoys, assenting at 
first, recommended in the end that the money 
should be paid. It was paid. But next morning 
before daybreak, as our party was preparing to 
move on, the bandits commenced a fire upon them. 
The faithful sepoys began to fire wildly in return, 
but with the exception of ten or twelve, they 
speedily dispersed. All attempts to rally them 
were vain. The fugitives were now deserted. 
One of then’ number. Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning 
the bandits’ fire, moved as best they could in 
one direction — ^whither they knew not. Fortu- 
nately the road they had taken led to the 
hospitable territory of Chatarpiir. Across the 
border the bandits did not follow them, and 
though some villagers fired at them, they reached 
the village of Kalrai at 3 p.m. 

Not aU of them, however. Townshend had 
been shot through the heart; Major Kirke and 
Mrs. Smalley, and a native, had succumbed to sun- 
stroke or apoplexy. The women and children had 
been brought on with the greatest difidculty. The 
officers had 'given up their horses, and on these the 
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non-combatants bad been laden like so many 
sacks. On that day and on those that followed 
many of these poor creatures perished, and had 
to be left by the wayside. 

There was no safety for the English at Kalrai. 
The majority of them — for some, and all the Eura- 
sians, elected to remain behind — pushed oir to 
Mahdba. By this time the party was reduced to 
seven officers, one sergeant, two civilians, three 
women, two children,* — with nine horses amongst 
them. The other Europeans had either been 
killed, had died, or had staj^'ed behind at Kalrai. 

The fugitives moved on again on the 20th of 
June; but they were attacked on their way 
and dispersed. The subsequent sufferings which 
some of them endured were extraordinary. Dr. 
Mawe, Lieutenant Barber, Lieutenant Ewart, and 
Mrs. Smalley’s child, died of sunstroke or fatigue. 
Sergeant Kirchoff, assaulted by the villagers, was 
left for dead, but ultimately escaped. Captain 
Scott saved Mrs Mawe’s child, carrying it in front 
of him whilst Mrs. Smalley sat behind. The vil- 
lagers, especially those in British territory, were 
found generally most hostile. But for the gen- 
erous kindness of the Nawab of Banda and of the 
Raru of Azigarh not one of the fugitives would 
have escaped. The Fawab and the Rani did 
more than protect them in their States, — they 
used every means in their power to assuage the 
hostilily of the villagers. To them alone was it 
* Their names were, Cap- Mawe and child, Mr. Harvey 
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clue tliat a remnant of tlie party whicli tael fled 
from Haogang succeeded ultimately in reacting 
territory still possessed by tte Britist.* 

Reference lias been made in tlie preceding 
narrative to tte generous conduct of tbe ISfaTvab 
of Banda. But Banda was itself a military station. 
There Avas ciuartered a detactment of tte 56tt 
Regiment of Native Infantry. These men, in cor- 
respondence Avitt their brethren of the 12tt, 
Avere equally tainted. Learning betimes of the 
successful outbreak at Naogang they folloAved its 
example. Rising on the 14th of June, and making- 
common cause with the troops of tte NaAvab, they 
plundered tte treasury and Avent ofi to join their 
comrades. The Nawab Avas able to save the lives 
of the officers. He extended the same protection 
to the Europeans who tad escaped from Hamir- 
piir, and to those tkeAvise who tad fled across tte 
Jamna from Fattpur. The time, lioweA-er, was 
to arrive when the Nawab, like Bindia and tte 
Hindu princes of Rajputana, Avould find himself 
unable to contend any longer against tte excited 
passions of his followers. True, however, to his 
liege lord, he extended hospitality and protection 
to every European fugitiA'e as long as he could do 
so, and when the insubordination of his troops 
rendered it impossible for him to afford them 
further protection, he had his guests safely 
escorted to territory still oAvning the British rule. 

® There are most interest- Of the men left behind at 
iug narratives of these events Kalrai, forty - one jjersons, 
by Captain Scott, Mrs. Mawe, drummers, buglei's, and their 
Lieutenant Jajhson, Sergeant families, ultimately reached 
Kirchoff, and Mr. Langdale. Banda in safety. 
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There was one station in Bandalkliancl, and 
only one, in wliicli the native ti'oops stationed 
did not mutiny. This was the station of Nagdd. 
The regiment there quartered, the 50th Native 
Infantry, stood firm to the last, fourteen men in 
the whole regiment having alone shown symp- 
toms of disaffection. Nor was the misconduct 
of these men displayed until a later period (27th 
of August). 
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Mose important in their results on tne geueid. 
situation were the occurrences taking place aboul 
the same time in the States of the native princcfc 
in Central India and Rajputana. I have narrated 
a portion of these under the head of Gwaliai\ II 
is necessary now to invite the attention oi the 
reader to the larger remainder as yet untold. 

The acting representative of the Governor. 
General at Indiir, the capital of the dominions o: 
Holkar, and the head-quarters of the Central In 
dian Agency, was Colonel Henry Marion Durand 
Colonel Durand was one of the most remarkabb 
of the remarkable men for the production o 
whom the East India Company was famous 
Endowed with a clear head, a comprehensiv 
grasp of affairs, a quick and keen vision, 
singidarly retentive memory, and an energy tha 
nothing coulcT tire, Durand could not escap 
distinction. Anywhere, and under any circura 
stances, he. would have attained it. Seldom ha 
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tliei’o served in India a man avIio could do all 
tiling’s so Avell ; wlio could successfully ap})lj to so 
many diverse subjects liis vast talents. He ivas 
equally at home in planning a campaign, in 
giving, as he did give, the soundest advice to a 
Oommandcr-in-Chief, after an indecisive action, 
such as that of Ohillianwala, and in devisino- 
schemes for the improvement of the complicated 
rei^enue system of the North-West Provinces. 
Nor did his private character belie liis conduct as 
a public officer. Large hearted, full of sympathy 
for the suffering and the oppressed, he had un- 
sparing scorn and contempt for those only lyhom 
he believed to be false, to be treacherous, to bo 
corrupt, to be time-serving. For a man of that 
class, when once he had found him out, Durand 
had no pity. But the true man, however jJoor, 
however neglected by Fortune he might be, ahvaya 
received from Durand support, encouragement, 
and sympathy. This remark applies alike to 
Colonel Durand’s relations ivith natives as ivith 
Euiopeans. It is not true that he had a scorji 
for Asiatics as Asiatics. He had scorn for corrupt 
Asiatics, as he had scorn for corrupt Europeans. 
But in his mind the colour of the skin weighed 
not at all. With him honesty ivas honesty, false- 
ness was falseness; and wherever he detected 
these opposite qualities, he loved or despised th ) 
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coiitrary, liis life was a constant struggle against Book viii. 

tlio efforts of the hliiid goddess. She made his 

path hard and difficult. He rose to one of the 

iiighest positions in India,— the Lieutenant- 

Goveniorship of her most important province- 

in spite of envy, in sjiite of calumny, in spite of the 

tliousand and one indirect obstacles which can be 

and are used to thwart the upward career of an 

able and honest man, who, connecting himself 

with no party, dares to have the courage of his 

ojiinions. There have been epochs in Indian 

history when it has been possible for men without 

brains to rise very high indeed. Servility, com- Uia iiatrod uf 

plaisance, a cautious reticence, a suppression in 

fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes 

found useful and are often rewarded. But 

Durand scorned the backstairs path. He always 

spoke exactly what he thought, always acted as 

ho believed to be right, regardless of consequences. 

This manly action made him many enemies, and nia mauU- 
these enemies thwarted him, as enemies in high 
places can thwart a man true to his OAvn convic- 
tions. That he succeeded in spite of them was 
due partly to his indomitable sti-ength of will, 
partly to the fact that in times of pressure and 
adversity Governments find themselves forced to 
replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled 
workman. 

Golonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. 

Yet, so great hp,d been his capacity, and so com- 
prehensive his intellectual range, that he, then a 
Lieutenant of Engineers, had been selected ill Ills eai Ucr 
1838 for the post of Secretary to the Board of 
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Cabal against 
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How he met 
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Returns to 
India-. 


Revenue of .the Nortli-’Wcst Provinces. Pie Pad 
accepted this post when he was invited to ac- 
company the army which Avas to march under 
Sir John Keane into Afghanistan. Pic thrcAV up 
his civil appointment, joined that force, and Avas 
one of the tAVO officers Avho bleAV in the g’ates 
of Ghazni thus admitting* the storming party. His 
health requming a change to England, he had 
returned to India with Lord Ellenborough in 
1841 in the capacity of aide-de-camp. Before 
landing in Calcutta Lord Ellenborough had 
promoted the aide-de-camp to be private secretary. 
Durand held this office during the brilliant Indian 
career of Lord Ellenborough. On the recall of 
the latter by the Court of Directors he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Then came into play those arts which 
incompetent rulers employ to get rid of men, 
subordinate to them in position, but in every 
other respect their superiors. Charges, frivolous 
in themselves, and subsequently proved to be 
utterly unfounded, were trumped up against 
Durand. He was removed from his Commissioner- 
ship. He returned to England with the justifica- 
tory pieces in his pocket ; convinced the Court of 
Directors, convinced the Board of Control, and 
went back to India with an order from the 
President of that Board that he AAms to receive 
an appointment equal to that of Avhich ho had 
been unjustly deprived. But Lord Dalhousie was 
then Governor-General of India. Lord Dalhousie 
did not like Durand. He offered him an appoint- 
ment in the Panjab so inferior to that he was 



IS NOMIInATED to indue, 


aided by bis practical advice in ensuidiig tbo 
victory of Giijrat. An account of this campaign 
from bis pen enriched shortly afterwards the 
pages of the Calcutta Bevieto. After the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab Durand accepted from Lord 
Dalhousie the post of political agent at Bhopal. Become,"? 

His labours of years here were most useful. He atBhopdif* 
formed the mind of the Begam; taught her those 
golden lessons of true and honest dealing as a 
ruler, from which she profited so much afterwards ; 
and showed her, from the examples of the 
Mahomedan imlers of India, the material advantage 
a sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the 
knowledge that he was to be believed on his own 
word. Sevei-e illness di’ove Durand to England 
in 1854. His appointment at Bhopal lapsed to visit England, 
another, and he retmmed at the end of I860 to the 
corps of Engineers. But shortly afterwards. Sir 
Robert Hamilton, the agent for the Governor- 
General at Indfir, having elected to take furlough 
to Europe, Lord Canning sent Durand to act for 
him. Thus it happened that when the Mutiny Appointed tuo 
broke out in 1857, Colonel Durand was the re- GeuorarB 
presentative of the Government of India at the ccutraiiiidia. 
court of Holkar, and had political charge of 
Central India. 

Colonel Durand took up his office at Indfir on 
the 5th of ’April. At that time alb was qiuet in 
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Central India. The excitement which had pre- 
vailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
had not penetrated to Man,* nor even to Indiir. 
On the 25th of April, however, a sepoy of the 
30th Native Infantry was apprehended in tho act 
of conveying a treasonable message to the Darbar 
of Eiwa. Thei’e is no doubt that he was one of 
many sent by the several regiments to ascertain 
the temper and sentiments of the native courts. 
From this time an uneasy feeling began to prevail 
throughout Oenti’al India — a feeling brought to a 
climax by the mutiny of the 10th of May at 
Mirath, 

To understand the position of Colonel Durand 
wheir the news reached him of the revolt at Mirath 
it is necessary to define the nature of the territory 
of which he had political charge, its extent, its 
resources, and its position with regard to other 
States, Native as well as British. 

Central India comprised the Native States in 
subsidiary alliance with the British G-overnment 
of Holkar, of Sindia, of Bhopal, of Dhar, of 
Diwfe, and of Jaora. 

The domi ni on of Sindia may be roughly stated 
to comprise the territory bordered by the river 
Chambal to the north and north-west, severed on 
the east by the river Sind from Bandalkhand, and, 
further south, by the Betwa, from the British 
possessions. Between it and the British terri- 
tories due south, lies Bhopdl, divided from the 


, * Man is tkeBritish military existing road, south-west o£ 

i y station between thirteen and Inddr. , 

; .;. iodrteen miles, by thb then 

Alt' 
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latter by tbe river Karbada. To tbe west of 
Bhopal is the dominion of Holkax, comprising — 
likewise a portion , of the country south of the 
ISTarbada, and nearly touching the Tapti. This 
dominion is, so to speak, pressed in by its neigh- 
bours. Its capital, Indur, lies in a tract of 
country separated from the remaining part of the 
dominion by the independent State of Diwas to 
the north and noi’th-east, and by the independent 
State of Dhar to the west. On the north it is 
hemmed in by the south-western limits of the 
dominion of Sindia, whilst, separating it again 
from its northernmost districts, is Jaor^ nomi- 
nally a fief of Holkar, but really independent. 

To the north of Jaora, again, the dominion of 
Holkar thrusts its head into Eajputana, by which 
it is surrounded on three sides. 

It will thus be seen that of all the dominions 
rmder the Central Indian Agency, that of Holkar tmi ludia. 
was the least compact. Hemmed in on three 
sides by Native States, its various component por- 
tions were isolated from each other, likewise by 
Native States. Each of these had its own troops. 

First in order may be named Grwaliar, possessing 
a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and led by 
European officers. The main body of this force 
was at Gwaliar itself, but it had detachments at 
i Sipri ; further south still, at Gfina ; and, on the 

I very* borders of Holkar’s territory, at A'gar. 

I Thirty miles from A^gar was M^hidpur, the head- 

I quarters of the Malwa contingent, a small force 

I comprising a regiment of infantry, a battery of 

I . artillery, and’ some cavalry, likewise officered by 



Britisli officers. Immediately to 
Mehidpiir lies Jaora, and to the 
again, and on the high road to 
sfetions of Nimach and Nasirahacl 
troops of the regular army. 

The purely native force in th( 
Jaora, of Dhar, and of Diwas, W£ 
in point of numbers and efficien 


officers, and stationed at Sihor. To the east and 
north-east of this, again, were native troops of 
the regular army, in the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and in Bandalkhand. 

It will thus be seen that Indiir was completely 
cut ofE on three sides from the British territory 
by native troops and native contingents. On the 
south, indeed, rather more than thirteen miles 
distant from it, and about five-and-twenty miles 
north of the Narbada, lay the British station of 
Man, garrisoned by the 23rd Regiment of Native 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Platt, a wing of 
the 1st Cavalry, under Major Harris, and Captain 
Hungerford’s battery of Artillery, having Euro- 
pean gunners but native drivers. Thus, if Indiir 
was isolated, Man was still more so. Eor while, 
to the north of it, Indiir was occupied by a large 
native force under the personal direction of Hol- 
kar himself, to the south it rested,, so to speak, in 
the air, no British troops intervening between it 
; and the mihtary stations in the Madras and 
■ Bombay Presidencies, 


Garrison of 
3lau. 
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It is deal', then, that, in the event of the bookviti. 
mutinous contagion spreading to Central India, 
the maintenance of order in the country north of 
the Narbada depended entirely on one of two con- poiitieni con. 
tingencies. The first of these was, naturally, the ®“l;ehaffocioa 
early fall of Dehli ; the second, the advance of Central imiia. 
reinforcements from the south. In view of the 
latter contingency, the paramount importance of 
maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada 
will at once be recognised. 

Crossing the Narbada below Indur, and running 
right through the territories under the Central 
Indian Agency to a point on the Chambal directly 
north of Gwaliar, ran the direct road from Bom- 
bay to A'gra. Not only was this road invaluable 
as a postal and telegraphic line,* but it was abso- 
lutely necessary as a military road, constituting, 
as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of 
maintaining this line, more especially the portion 
of it south of the Narbada, cannot be over-rated. 

Its weak points were those where it was com- 
manded by the troops stationed at Mdhidpi-ir and 
at A'gar, and where it passed through stations 
held by troops belonging to the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent, such as Sipri and Gwaliar, and where it 
traversed Dholpiir, 

At Indiir, for the protection of the trea- 
Bury» and other public buildings, was a detach- 

* Tliere was, in, 1857, no the Madi-as and Bombay pro- 
direct, tolegrapliic line between sideiicies could be effected was 
Madi-as and Calcutta, and tlie that by Agra and Indiir, — 
only circle by wbicb tele- Central India m 1857, 
grapMc commujnication witli 
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ment of fhe Malwa contingent, two hnnrlred 
strono-. These were the only troops stationed 
there^ 7 hen the news of the mutiny of the 10th 
of May at Mirath reached the Eesidency. 

Colonel Durand received this intelligence on 
the 14th of May. He comprehended at a glance 
its importance. He saw that it was but the first 
act of a very tragic drama. But his duty was 
clear to him. To maintain his own position at 
Indiir as long as it could be maintained ; to sever 
all intercourse between the native troops of the 
regular army and the soldiers of the native con- 
tingents; to secure the Narbada, and the impor- 
tant road I have described; to re-assure the native 
princes under his superintendence : — these were 
his first considerations, and he set himself at once 
to act upon them. 

It happened that, in addition to the troops I 
have mentioned, there was a regiment of Blnls 
at the station of Sirdarpiir, near Mandlesar, 
about forty miles from Indiir. Tlie Blnls arc; 
men who have no caste prejudices, and who, 
reclaimed from a wild life by the British, had 
always proved good soldiers. Durand sent at 
once to. Sirdarpiir for two hundred and seventy 
of these men. Believing, too, that of all the con- 
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duties, the command of these detachments, and 
the arranging for the protection of the Residency, 
devolved upon Colonel Stockley of the Bhil 
corps. 

They arrived just in time. The native troops in Mutinous 
Man had not escaped the contagion of the disease th/troopr i 
by -which the entire native army had been infected. 

Not only -were they, at this very time, ripe for 
revolt, but they had even debated whether it 
would not be advisable to make at once a dash 
for the scene where their bi’ethren were fighting, 
by way of Indfir. Conscious that such a move 
was possible, that, under certain circumstances, — 
such, for example, as the presence in the ranks of 
the native troops of a master mind, — it was certaia, 

Durand had made every preparation to meet the Durand ac- 

^ r» T • * ceptsagiia 

contingency. In consequence ot ms requisition of Maimrai; 
Maharaja Holkar had supplied him with cavalry * 
to form pickets on the roads. From the same 
source he had received half a battery of guns and 
three companies of infantry. These had been 
posted so as to command the approaches to the 
Residency. A certain number of troopers were 
kept always in the saddle. Yet, after all, if the 
attempt had been made, the chances of the Eng- 
lish at Inddr would have been poor. Eor the 
question qiiis custodiet ipsos custodies had not then 
been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
exactly to the credit of the custodes. 


Book VITT. 
Chapter IIB 


The cavalry fiixiiished by at Indiir, the Mahardja was 
Holkar were never considered requested to remove them, 
trustworthy. When, there- and to send them on distant 
fore, Colonel* Travers arrived duty. This was done. 
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In the middle of June a furthei’ detachment of 
cavalry from Bhopal, under their commandant, 
Colonel Travers, arrived at Indur. The command 
of the entire force round the Residency devolved, 
then, on Colonel Travers, as the senior officer. 
This onerous duty could not have fallen to a more 
gallant soldier or to a truer-hearted man. To 
him was then committed the military care of the 
Residency, and it is only just to recoi’d that not 
a single precaution was neglected to ensui-c the 
safety of its occupants against the effects of a 
sudden rising. 

For some short time prior to the arrival of 
Colonel Travers affairs had appeared to move 
more smoothly. From the outer world, however, 
there came intelligence which more than ever con- 
vinced Durand that, unless a decisive blow should 
be struck speedily at the heart of the rebellion, 
the draiu upon his resources would be hard to 
meet. Thus, disquieting rumours from Nasirabad 
and Mmaoh; the more than doubtful behaviour of 
detachments of the GrW’-aliar contingent; the receipt 
of a letter from the officer commanding that con- 
tingent expressive of his distrust of their loyalty ; 
intelligence that emissaries from the native I’egi- 
ment at Mau had been discovered tampering with 
the men of the Bhopal contingent : — these reports, 
the one following the other in quick succession, 
were more than sufficient to satisfy Durand that, 
literally, he and his were standing on a quicksand. 
It is true that their feet still rested on the 
, treacherous surface, but every wave of the tide, 
■ every effort of the feet to extricate themselves, 
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THE EIP-SEHYIOE OE THE SErOYS, 

made tlie position moi’o perilous, tlie clanger more 
apparent. 

Tliis, in fact, was tlie case wlien, on the 1st, 

Durand received intelligence of the mutiny at Possibility 
Fasirabad; on the 6th, of that at Mmaoh. The 
information which reached Durand could not be 
hidden from the regular troops at Man. The 
head-quarter wing of the cavalry regiment there 
stationed had just mutinied at Mmaoh. How 
would the men of the other wing, and tho men of 
the infantry regiment, receive the new^s ? Should 
they revolt, would the European battery be able 
to disperse them ? Should they make a rush for 
Indiir, would the troops of Holkar oppose them 
or unite with them? These were questions on 
the solution of which depended, not only the lives 
of the Europeans, but the maintenance of British 
authority in Central India. 

Eor a moment it seemed as though the native but they ara 
troops at Mau were about to prove an exception not afStoi 
to their comrades, that amid the faithless they 
w'ould be faithful. Eeports, indeed, to their dis- 
credit were rife. It was openly stated that they 
were in league with the troops of Holkar, and 
that, strong in that alliance, they intended to 
master the guns at Mau, and then march on Indiir. 

But they showed no outward sign of ill-will or of 
disaffection. Never were they more respectful ; 
never more fervent in their protestations of 
loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. He saw through it. Huraud is not 
As he wi’ote'to Lord Elphinstone, “ it was all moon- 
shine.” But to him there was still a glimmering 

14 a 
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of hope. Though the news of the roA’-olt at 
Mmach was followed by that of the mutiny of 
the cavalry of the Malwa contingent— pushed up, 
contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact with the 
mutineers— accompanied by the murder of their 
officers ; though reports arrived of the massacre 
of the Europeans at Jhansl, with its accompany, 
ino- horrors ; and though, last and most fatal of 
all, intelligence was received of the revolt of the 
bulk of the G-waliar contingent at Gwaliar itself, 
Dm'and still hoped. There was a chance, and 
apparently a good chance, that he might yet over- 
ride the storm, that a ray of sunshine might yet 
harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance lay in the march of a column 
despatched to Man from the Bombay Presidency 
under Major-Greneral Woodburn. It was the 
approach of this column, consisting of five troops 
of the 14th Dragoons, a battery of artillery, a 
company of sappers, and a native regiment, that 
had caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Mau. It was the approach of this 
column that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. 
Had it only pushed on Central India would have 
been saved from a great calamity. 

It happened, however, that General Wood- 
* bum’s column was suddenly diverted to another 
point. Disturbances had broken out at Aranga- 
bad. It was believed that on the^ suppression of 
those disturbances depended the fidelity to British 
. interests of the troops of the Nizam, and that, 

' therefore, at any sacrifice, they must be sup- 
. pfessed. General Woodburn, then, turned off to 





PEOVES DELUSIVE 


Arangabad. He suppressed the distui-banoes 
there, but, having suppressed them, did not 
move forward. He remained at Arangabad, 
halted, I must suppose, in deference to superior 
orders. To compensate, as far as he could, for 
the alienation of this force, the Governor of Bom- 
bay, Lord Blphinstone, ever zealous for the public 
service, was seeking the means of equipping 
another column for the relief of Central India. 

The hope, then, so promising, apparently so 
well grounded, was destined to prove delusive, drsappointcd, 
Even before it had utterly flickered away there 
had come tidings sufficient to daunt the most 
stout-hearted, but which did not daunt Durand. 

The northern portion of the great road between 
A'gra and Bombay had, he knew, been lost when 
the troops at Jhansi, and when, subsequently, 
the Gwaliar contingent had mutinied. But now 
he learned that his communications were still 
further threatened ; that the troops at Jabal- 
pur, at Lalatpiir, and at Sagar, were on the 
vei’ge of mutiny ; that throughout Bandalkhand 
the natives were rising, and that the temper 
of the troops in Mau was becoming daily more 
uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there 

, - n f * liopo gum- 

suddenly appeared m the north-west the reflection mors on tlio 
of a light sufficient, had it been real, to calm all 
apprehensions. Just at the time when Durand 
received infermation that General Woodbum had 
crushed the rising at Arangabad the report 
reached him that DehK had fallen. This was the 
blow at the heart which would have paralysed 
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Book Till, intending mutineers— tliis tlie liglit wbioli would 
Cha^ii . i^,g cheering ray into every corner of 

jme." Empire. It was notDurand alone wlio heard the 

report. It had crept into the counting-houses of the 
native bankers and been whispered in the furthest 
recesses of the bazaars. The quieter demeanour 
of the lower classes of the population showed how 
markedly the confirmation of the rumour would 
have affected the course of events. 

But it proved to be a will o’ the vdsp— to be 
premature — to be untrue. Not to Durand, in the 
first instance, came the denial of the rumour. 
Certain information that the intelligence was false 
reached a banker of the city. He refused to dis- 
close to Durand the nature of the information it 
was known he had received. But a little later it 
came to Dui’and direct. On the morning of the 
July 1. 1st of July a letter from A'gra, dated the 20th of 
June, was handed to him. From this he learned 
for the first time that the previous I’eport regard- 
ing the fall of Dehlf was untrue, that, up to the 
17th, the British, forced to remain on the de- 
fensive, had been repeatedly attacked; that they 
had with difficulty held their own; and that the 
General commanding had determined to suspend 
all offensive movements pending the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

The C 0 U 60 . , The communication from AWa was placed in 

quejice. n i i -r\ o jr 

Colonel Durand’s hands about 8 o’clock on th6 
morning of the 1st of July. , About half an hour 
later he sat down to condense its contents into a 
letter to be despatched to the Governor of Bombay 
when he was startled by the sudden discharge of 
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RESIDEXCY AT INDUE. 


the tlii’ee guns ill the Residency enclosure.^* A tfooKYiii. 
second later and one of his official servants rushed 
ill to report that the whole place was in an uproar. 

Durand rose and walked hastily to the steps of 
the Residency. The scene that met his gaze left 
no doubt upon his mind. The crisis, so long and 
so skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before I recount the measures taken by the 
Agent and the Commander of the force round the 
Residency to avert this sudden danger, I propose 
to describe that place and its environs, and to 
show how the troops under the orders of Colonel 
Travers had been posted. 

The Indtir Residency is a double-storied house 
built of stone, t in an open enclosure, about 
four hundred yards to the north of the Khan 
river, flowing in a north-westerly direction to- 
wards the city of Indiir, from which the Residency 
is two miles distant. In the same enclosure are 

^ In liis letter to Holkar, kick. Tlie ckief entrance to 
dated the 3rd of August, the upper storey is from out- 
Durand stated that the at- side, by a handsome flight of 
tack began at twenty minutes stone steps. The glass and 
to 9. Venetian doors on this storey 

t Major Evans Bell (Last are as numerous as those 
Counsels of an Unknown Coun- below, but are larger. 
selhr) implies that the Eesi- It was impossible to throw 
dency was not made defen- up earthworks in front of the 
sible. But the following de- Eesidency, for the simple rea- 
scription of that building will son that there was no earth 
show how impossible it was to wherewith to make the works, 
make it proof against cannon The Eesidency stands xipon 
shot. Not only was the Eesi- ground not having an inch of » 

dency built of stone, but in soil in depth. Even for the 
the lower storey it is entered small flower-beds in front of 
by from twenty-four to thirty the building, earth had to be 
glass and Venetian doors, in- brought from a considerable 
capable of remsting even a distance. 
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bungalows for the assistants to the Agent and 
other buildings and bazaars. Within its circum- 
ference, in fact, was comprised the entire civil 
station of Indiir. It is an open park-like place sur- 
rounded by groves and gardens. Immediately on 
its western front runs the road to Mau. This, 
passing the Eesidency, crosses the Khan river 
about four hundred yards to the west by south- 
west of that building. To the south-east of 
this road are thickly wooded gToves and gar- 
dens ; but immediately to the west of it, and, in 
some instances, bordering it, were bazaars and a 
number of native buildings of various sorts. These 
extended for a considerable distance on either side 
of the road leading to the city. Hot more than a 
hundred yards intervened between the eastern- 
most of these buildings and the Residency. In 
and about these were located the native troops, 
three companies of infantry, and three field guns* 
sent by Holkar to protect the Residency. 

_ To the north of that building, and still nearer to 
It, was the stable square, in the immediate vicinity 
of the post-ofSce, the telegraph ofiice, and the trea- 
sury. Here was the cavalry picket. Round about it 
were the camps of the Bhopal cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty strong, the infantry of the Bhopdl and 
Mehidpur contingents, numbering about four 
hundred men, and the detachment of Bhfls, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of aU these detach- 

RSfency remote from the 

On the morning of the 1st of July neither were 
ese men nor their officers under €he smallest 
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appreliension of a rising. The men were scattered 
about in undress ; some were bathing ; some were 
cooking their food. The native officers and non- 
commissioned officers had just come up to trans- 
act their morning business at the orderly-room. 
Oolonel Travers himself, in conversation with 
some of them, was on the point of entering that 
room. Suddenly they were all startled by the 
same artillery fire and the same tumult which 
had di-avm Durand to the steps of the Residency. 
A moment’s glance sufficed to show them that 
the rebels were upon them. 

Who were these rebels, and who set them on ? 
The rebels were the men of the three companies of 
Holkar’s army, and the gunners of Holkar’s three 
guns, posted for the protection of the Residency 
in the buildings between it and the city, and 
distant from it, at the nearest point, only a hun- 
dred yards. To these men, a little after 8 
o’clock, a man named Saadat Khan,* an officer in 

^ In a work recently pub- General Sir Henry Daly, snl;- 
lisbed, Last Counsels of an sequently and still tlio Go- 
TJnlmown Counsellor (Major vernor - General’s Agent at 
Evans Bell), Saadat Klnin is Indiir, thus described liiin 
described as ‘‘ a sort of balf- officially in 18?4! : Saadat 
pay officer, witli no men under Kban was a man of weight in 
bis command.’^ Again, ‘‘ a Indur in 1857 ; bis father was 
man of good family, consider- commandant of cavalry, in 
ing himself to have some which he was known as lies- 
claim to be hereditary Bukshie saldar. The Customs Dopnrt- 
of Holkar’s army, but out of ment was also under his 
emplIOy and in disgrace.” But control.” The fact is that 
the Governor-Generars Agent Saadat Khan, although in- 
— who then was 'Sir Eobert fluential with the Mahome- 
Hamilton— describes him in dans, did not occupy a position 
1858, in his official letter to of authoiity, nor was ho in 
Government, as a “ Durbar favour with the Darbar. 
officer of cavalry.” Major- 
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The Darbai’ ti’oops thus appealed to by Saadat 
Khan turned out at once. They were not taken 
by surprise. Their commandant, Bans Gopal, 
admitted subsequently that his men had been 
demoralised. Certainly neither he nor any other 
officer made the smallest attempt to check the 
outbreak. On the other hand, no men could have 
shown themselves more ready and eager for mis- 
chief. They at once began to shout vociferously 
as they formed up, whilst the gunners placed 
their tlmee guns in position, and opened fire on 
the picket of cavalry. 

Such was the sight and such were the sounds 
that met Durand and Travers about half-past 
8 o’clock that morning. Sudden as was the out- 
break it found the two men cool and collected. 
Travers, who, I have said, was at the moment 
talking to his native officers, hastened to the 
picket in the stable-square, ordered the troops to 
turn out and the guns to be placed in a position 
to open fire on the rebels. The men, surprised, 

Ij, K.C.S.I*, writing official- That thirty- nine persons Y/erc 
ly to the Government in that massacred hy the rebels is 
year (10th of September), re- clear. ISTot less so, that these 
ports as follows (para. 5) : “ It thirty-nine, persons were Bri- 
was recorded in the Dnrbar tish subjects. It is no escui- 
Diary of July 1857, that Saa- jiation of the brutality of the 
dat Khan, after the attach on assassins to state that of the 
the Eesidency on 1st of July, total number only two were 
which resulted in the slaugh- full-blooded Eurox)eans and 
ter of British subjects, Euro- the remainder half - breds, 
pean and native, women and or Eurasians. The numbers 
children, in all, 39,” It given by Genex’al Travers are 
would thus appear that the those attested to by the Dur- 
only mistake made by Lieut.- bar records, and quoted iis 
General Travers is, in the use indisputable by the highest 
of the adjective “ English.” British authority on the spot. 
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lant charge on 
the enemy’s 
guns. 

which he 
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but is not 
supported. 
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lialf-stupifiecl by the suddenness of the attach 
showed at £rst no hesitation. But while th-^v 
were turning out Travers having caused the men 
tto of the picket to mount rapidly conducted them 
to a point whence they could most advantageously 
^ charge the enemy s battery. He then attempted 

to form them up to charge. But here, likewise 

. treason had done Its work. The native officer e^ 

he picket had been “got at.” And thouo-h the 
picket was three times formed for attack, '’three 

This 

car. This action threw the men into confusion 
Tto opposite fealmgs seemed to contend in them 

’ feeling it iiotwithstandino- that 
success seemed hopeless, ho gaye the 0 *, tl 

change. Gallantly leading, he changed home and 

■ at°a7the V rdC 

away the gunners, wounded the inciter nfn 

mutiny, Sa^dat Khan, and for a few m ^ 
the guns in his possession. Had hr^nlv hi 

dedsive^ 

hut he and hi=! fi° ^ supported, 

out lie and h^ five men were exposed to the fire 

Bor n ^ lufantry, now drawn up in order 

ror a moment, indeed f-bat ^ 

inclined to waver- hT i ^ 

small number of ^ ^ ^^'^ogmsed the 
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femed up, their iusketiyfinr 
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Eesidenojj to tlie g-anners to place tlie guns in 
positioiij to tlie officei-s to turn out and form up 
their men. Durand, too, had utilised the few 
minutes at his disposal to write a letter to Colonel 
Platt, commanding at Mau, telling him that he 
had been attacked, and requesting him to send 
Captain Hungerford’s battery to his aid. 

Durand had just come out with this note in his 
hand when he met Travers returning from his 
charge. He gave Travers the note, with a re- 
quest to forward it at once. Travers enti’usted 
the important missive to a trooper on whom he 
believed he could depend. But he felt even then 
that absolute confidence was to be placed in no 
native soldier, and he more than doubted whether 
the letter would be delivered. 

Meanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect 
of the spirited charge of Travers, moved their 
guns round the left flank of the barracks into the 
open ground, with the intention of taking up a 
position for a front attack on the Eesidency. To 
meet this, Travers pushed forward his two guns 
two hundred yai-ds to the right front of the 
Eesidency, and directed the gunners to open a 
concentrated fire on the enemy’s supports. The 
guns, well served by two seiqeants, Orr and 
Murphy, and by fourteen native gunners, who 
had remained faithful, at once opened out with 
effect, disabling one of the rebels’ pieces, and 
forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a 
splendid chance offered to the garrison. A charge 
in force now, would have decided the day. The 
Head was there to see the opportunity, the Hands 
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ihere that might have seized it, but the 
1 that should have animated those hands 
)old and hfeless. In a word, the cavalrv 

3uld have gamed the victory, would not! 
ame up in excellent formation, but despite 
3rts of their officers and of Durand they 
>way. Twenty-five or thirty of them 
galloped off at once to Sihor, filling the air with 
cries that the Europeans were being massacred. 
Ihe^ greater _ number remained helpless, panic- 
s ncken, afraid of each other. The Hindils and 

tfllTwf the Mahomedans, 

and theMahomedans suspected the Hindfis and 

bikhs. Divided mto parties they scattered them- 
.elves over the enclosure, seeking the best 
available shelter from the enemy’s fire passive 
spectators of an assault which with union and 
heartmess they might have prevented. 

^ possibilities before him 

and maddened by the refusal of the Bhopal men 
to seme them, Iravers ordered Captain Maoniac 
to nde after the men and to do his utmost to 
bring up a dozen or even half a dozen to attnr^V 
toe batteiy still lying defenceless in the open 
But again he was disappointed. The men would 
not respond to his call. ^ 

Baulked by the behaviour of the cavalrv 
Tracers toed to the infantry feeling, like S 

the day’ -rI^i ^^^^^^^-^barge would yet save 

^ to 

and ssTsnly n.en„f tie Bhopfl contingenrSy 
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about twelve sliowed signs of obedience. The BookViii. 
rest levelled their muskets at their officers, and 
drove them off. They declined even to lift a 
finger on behalf of the British. The Bhils 
allowed themselves to be formed np but would 
not act. 

Still the defence was not abandoned. It Bventho 
was determined to bring the Bhils— the only to^schSge 
troops not in open mutiny — ^nnder cover. They pieces, 
were accordingly brought inside the Eesidency 
in the hope that they might be prevailed upon 
to discharge their pieces at the enemy when 
sheltered by stone Avails. But, meanwhile, the 
rebels, finding that no advantage had been taken 
of their first check and rightly conjecturing that 
our troops had refused to fight them, had com- 
pleted their artillery movement, and were pouring 
in many directions a fire of round shot and grape. 

Under the influence of this fire the Bhils were 
completely cowed, refused even to discharge their 
pieces, and abandoning their posts at the outer 
windows, crowded into the centre rooms. The 
rebel infantry was forming up, evidently Avith the 
intention of taking advantage of the effect of the 
fire of their guns. To defend the Eesidency there of^^ofeSers 
now remained, besides the fourteen faithful native is reduced to 
gunners, eight combatant officers, two doctors, two 
sergeants, and five Europeans * of the telegraph 
department. Under their charge were eight 


a handful 


^ One of them was Post- 
master. All, howeyer, were 
unable, either from alarm or 
from being unnmwed by the 
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ladies and three children. The forces were too 
disproportionate for the contest to continne longei-, 
unless succoui’ should arrive. The enemy’s officers 
were calling on their men to assault, and their 
ranks were rapidly filling. The position seemed 
desperate. 

At this crisis, the few cavalry who had re- 
mained huddled up, passive and inactive, behind 
the Eesidency, sent a message through their 
officer, Captain Magniac, that they were about to 
consult their own safety, further defence being 
hopeless ; that if they did not then move, their 
retreat would be out off, and they begged that 
this last chance might be taken of saving the 
women and children. 

I pause for a moment to ask the reader to take 
a glance at the position. Let him imagine a large 
stone house, occupied by seventeen Englishmen 
and fourteen faithful natives, with two guns for its 
defence, attacked by about six hundred trained 
sepoys, swelled by the constantly augmenting 
rabble of the city.* The besieged embairassed, 
moi’eover, by having eleven women and child- 
ren to protect, and encumbered and threatened 
by having nearly five hundred mutinous troops 
’ivithin the range of their defence — ^troops who, 
if they acted at all, Avould act against them. But 
this is not all. The assailants occupied the build- 
ings and roads all about the Eesidency.- But 

♦ The six hundred trained tingent infantry who, just 
sepoys were composed of about about this time, fairly went 
two hundred of all ranks of over to the rebels. 

Holkar’s men, and the con- 
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there was besides a body of native cavalry, willing book viir. 
to protect tlie Europeans from actual assault if 
they would abandon the Eesidency and retreat, 
but unwilling to stir hand or foot in defence of 
that building. But now this body of cavalry was 
being out-flanked. It was threatening to ride off. 

Should it go, its place would inevitably be 
occupied by the enemy, and the Eesidency would 
be attacked on four sides. 

This was the position. How was Durand to Conrses _ 
act? Could he crit his way through the enemy? 

He and the other men might have done so; but 
they would have exposed to certain death the 
women and the children. As a body, the civil 
portion of the Europeans were unarmed. They 
had escaped to the Eesidency with their bare lives. 

Ho valid assistance then was to be looked for from 
these. To remain was impossible. Could the 
attack be resisted there were no supplies — 
even water would have failed the garrison. Could 
Durand wait for Captain Hungerford’s battery 
from Mau ? He had written for it at a quarter 
to 9 o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there 
was no sign of its approach. In any case it was 
impossible it could arrive before half-past 12, 

— and then the enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the last hope of saving the 
women and children would have been lost. Under 
these* circumstances there was really but one 
course to pursue. On this all were agreed, oftEesooniy 
Durand as well as Travers ; all the other officers feasible. ^ 
as well as Durand and Travers. They collected 
then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on 

16 
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gun-wagoas, moved out of tlie Residency, coverino- 
tlieir rear mth the cavalry, ready to follow the 
Europeans though not to fight for them. It was 
then half-past 10 o’clock.* 

But wh^e, all this time, it may be asked, was 
Hollvar. Wiioro was Captain Hiing'erford’s bat- 

tery ? These are the questions I now propose to 
answer. 

Pew matters have been more debated than the 
conduct of Holkar at this critical period. There 
are those who believed then that he was disloyal 
who believe still that he was a watcher of the 
atmosphere. There are those, on the other hand 
who consider that his loyalty was unimpeachable,’ 
and that the doubts cast upon that loyalty 
culmmating as they have in the denial to him of 
a practical expression of the complete satisfaction 
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planation, when those troops and those guns fired 
on him, without any apparent prohibition on the 
,iji. Holkar, was, to say the least, a very 

natural proceeding. 

But to return to the region of facts. What 
was Holkar’s conduct on the eventful 1st of 
July? 

It is only due to the Maharaja to state the 
explanation which he himself gave. 
yUm. por some time past Maharaja Holkar had felt 
MaS" control of his troops slipping out of his 
macil' hands. Only the day before the 1st of July 
some of his men had assumed so mutinous an 
attitude that he provided them with carriage and 
supplies in order to rid Indiir of their presence. 
It IS not at all surprising that this should have 
been so. Under the trying circumstances of that 
trying period the most popular sovereigns could 
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the circumstaitc^f |^o=^tiii. 

mutiny he had sent .l f % the 

uncontrollable troops tha/tl /“‘tiir his most 
on the Residency was a nromi aakc Jt ‘ 

Mahomedan faction, V think the 


explanation, is that which ] 
whilst the attack on the Resid 
In the explanation which he 
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too great to allow of any c( 
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tad happened, he was preparir 
place, when he was stopped 
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BookViii. interfere on belialf of the British, until it 'was 

Clldp^lll. g g^^.^ Q OthCr, 

July L declared that in acting as he did, he was 

unswerving in his loyalty to British interests; 
is combated that had he mounted his horse and ridden to the 
yortcra sceue of action, his presence would liai’-e sanctioned 
the mutiny, and given stability of action to the 
revolted soldiery ; that in any case he would have 
been powerless to control them.* 
successfully. I caimot but Consider that there is force in this 
argument. Having regard to the fact that his 
army had slipped from his control, it is certainly 
possible, I think, that Holkar’s presence on the 
scene might have been misinterpreted by the 
soldiery, and might have inspired them with 
the moral force of which, actually, they were 
in want. It is certainly true that Durand sent a 
letter to Holkar. But it is not less an ascer- 
tained fact that Holkar did not receive it. The 
messenger who carried it, alarmed, made for his 
own house, taking the letter with him. The pas- 
sive attitude of Holkar, then, certainly proves 
nothing against him. It is perfectly reconcilable 
with absolute want of sympathy with the mu- 
tineers. To gauge vrhat were his real wishes, it 
is necessary to inquire into his conduct subsequent 
to the evacuation of the Eesidency, 

On this point, I find a general agreement as to 
the facts combined with a marked difference with 
respect to the conclusions. It is not denied that 
Saadat Kh4n rode up, wounded, to Holkar’s 

I/asi Counsels of an Unhnom CounseUerr, Major Evans 
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tlie Maharaja’s . . 

the attack on the ResidcHcy. 

^^Lookiiig at the question as a whole I nm 
of opinion that Holkar was free from / 
phcity with the mutineers; that his soldiers had ' 

try-- 

best to serve the British interests R,i f ‘ 
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troops led b, his owe offlc^C golfl T 

taeW the Eesideney; that Durand had ieaiii' 
prevenM hi the ““ “ Mandlesar ™ 

of tL sluid t,s°“r ^ *™“P® 

not hot ^ These circumstances could 
not but seem most suspicious to the Ao-ent on 

theu^^Tr’u attacked and thwarted. Whilst 

S’ “quitted of complieit^rte 
cn tne lebels, the conduct of Durand fr r,/ 

oonfldential intercourse with him 

from fte Of should clear him ' 

Horn the suspicions attaching to his oonrluet 
oust be upheld and justified. 
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Btantly gave orders to Captain Hungerfor^ hSJ 
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GiPTAIiS^ HUKGEPFOBB’s BATTEBY, 

ing the battery, to set out for the relief 
sidency at Inclur. The battery,— why 
5en explained,— Avas not ready to leaA^e 
■e noon. It then advanced on the-Inddr 
:rot. It had reached the village of Rao 
etween the two stations,* when Captaiia 
d learned that Colonel Durand and the 
adents had left Indur, and had not 
road to Mau. Hungerford at once 
galloped or cantered back to 
Mm arnying there at 3 o’clock in the afternoon f 
^ _lt IS clear from this statement that Cantain 

afrticlt io™»y at tie rate 

at which It was going, before 8 r.ir._oc|naIlT 

clear from the nratfre I have given of the eTOnts 

couH'^nott*^ ^°u“' garrison 

could not have held out for the four and a half 

wkct woiiH have elapsed between his 

deprtnre and the arrival of Captain Hungerford 

Lori’s °“P«hHun- 

toertords battery, amvmg at any hour after the 

complete investment of the EesiLoy Mven bv 

native fevers, unsupported by cavalry inf ™trv 

"Should have been unablp fn ill i ^ ^ 

thelaro-p w! /u against 

found at ludT°* w 

r taed fo il Ir™’ 

n-rterv Jl- !?■ . “ ™mng he took his 
n....*,. battey within the fort. That night, the regdlar 
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troops m lau, in oorformity mtli the amnoe. 
ment made rrith their brethren in the servieerf 
Holkai, bloke out into revolt. Tliey beo-an as 
usual, by firing the mess-house. Their colo’nel 
Co onel Platt, and them adjutant. Captain Pao-an’ 
having gone down to the lines to Reason S 
them, they shot them both dead. The cavalry 
^copers, likewise killed their commandant, Major 
Hams. The other officers escaped with their 

On the first sound of the mutiny. Colonel Phtf 
w called npon Captain Hn„gerfL"on“ 
vitli Ins battery. Captain Hungerford proceeded 
to respond to the call, but by the time he amved 
on the parade-ground the mischief had been done 
anc no enemy was to be seen. Nothing fell upon 
hs ™ion bnt the biasing bungalo™ tiU tL 
occnpred by the ofacere. In this perplerdty 
lungeifoid dneoted fire to be opened on the 
mes. Then poured forth the sepoys, liberated 
fiom restramt. They pushed on to Indiir, effected 
a junction with the mutineers at that place, and 
subsequently made their way to Dehli 
Hungerford then held the chief authority at 
the station. Occupying the fort which commLds 
the military road from Bombay and the low 
country to the highlands of Central India, he was 
able Jo render excellent service. Durino- the 
absence of Durand, he assumed the post of repre- 
sentative of the, Government of India at the court 
of Holkar. The real authority, however, still 
remamed with Durand whose course I now 
propose to follow* 
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We left Durand witli the garrison, the -women, 
and children, evacuating the Eesidency at half- 
/aiy 1 . past 10, on the memorable 1st of July. Travers 
made a last effort to induce the infantry of the 
two Contingents to make but one charge. 
These men, however, had by this time become'so 
infused with the mutinous spirit that the attempt 
proved dangerous and useless. He managed, how- 
ever, to collect the greater portion of the Bhopal 
cavalry, and though these I’efused to charge, they 
assumed an attitude sufficiently threatening to 
prevent pursuit. The next point to be considered 
was the direction in which they were to reth-e. 

The natural line of retreat was on Mfo. By 
that road alone was it likely that assistance 
could come. A letter had been despatched for 
that assistance at a quarter to 9. That letter 
could scarcely have reached Colonel Platt before 
10. It was Just possible that Hnngerford laiffHt 
be starting.* But it was equally possible, and 
more probable, that the letter might not have 
reached Mau. At a time when the native cavalry 
aU over India were falling away by hundreds, it 
would have been hazardous to carry out a military 
manmuvre, the safe execution of which depended 
ifi-wmomt. one solitary trooper. 

yay of a re- ^niaM and Ti avers were alike prepared to accent 
treatcMia, the chauce that Hungerford had started to meet 

nnif ■ + .1 insurmountable diffi- 

“y <5oscrip. 

tion of tiie Besideimv. T Latrcv 
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road on the left bank of the Khan— the only 
other traversable road. To the point where that 
road meets the Man road the rebels were nearer 
by three parts of the whole distance to be 
traversed than were the ladies and the garrison. 
That is to say, the rebels, crossing by the lower 
bridge, were about a quarter of a mile distant 
from that point, whilst the garrison, lea-^dng the 
Residency, would have to fraverse more than a 
mile to reach it. Surely to attempt that road by 
the upper bridge would have been to draw rathei 
too large an order on the blindness of an enemy 
reeking in slaughter, and flushed with victory ! 

Another reason for not attempting the Mau 
road was based on the disinclination of the 
remaining cavalry to follow it. Their hearts were 
in them homes and with their families. Their 
homes and their families were at Sihor — and Sihor 
was tae goal of tlieir liopes. 

Durand and Travers were forced then, most 
unwillingly, to renounce the idea of a retreat 
on Mail. _ The impossibility of reaching that 
station bemg clear to them it devolved on Du- 
rand to decide the direction in which to retire 
In connection with this point a plain duty, he 
conceived, lay before him. ^ 

h.u f Bombay column 

ot the case, attacked by Holkar’s troops, with 
a» he undoubtedly believed at the time the 

drive; out 
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to make Ms Tvay to that column and uro-e its 
immediate advance. He could not help belfevino- 
Central India to be in the utmost peril; nor that 
the only mode of saving, or of promptly recover- 
ing It, lay in the immediate advance of Wood- 
burn’s column. He resolved then to push on 
towards that column by way of Mandl^sar. 

The party started then on the Mandldsm’ road 
But, after proceeding some distance, Travers 
found it might be within the range of possi- 
bility to communicate with Hungerford. It 
had occurred alike to Durand and himself that 
It was just possible that Hungerford’s batterv had 
started; that it would push on to Indur, and 
that Hungerford, embarrassed by native drivers 
might find himself in difficulties. To relieve 
Hungerford, then, Travers wrote to him two notes, 
stating that Durand had evacuated Indur, and was 
endeavouring to effect a retreat by the Simrol pass. 
The notes were despatched, each by the hand of a 
trooper, in the hope that, finding his way across 
country, one at least would reach Hungerford. 

The troopers had not long started when 
reports from many quarters reached Durand that 
the Simrol pass was occupied by the cavalry and 
artillery of Holkar. These were, he was told, the 
very cavalry and artillery whom Holkar, to be 
nd of, had furnished with carriage and sup- 
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force this ^ pass^. But again he was baffled by 
his following. The Bhopal cavalry were willino' 
enough to follow the English residents to their 
own homes at Sihor, and to protect them from 
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assault on the road ; but they were not prejoared 
to run any risk to escort them anywhere else. 
They positively refused to attempt the Simrol 
pass. They declared that they would go only to 
Sihor, in the first instance — thence to any station 
that might be named. hTo resource was left, 
then, to Durand but to retire upon Sihor. It 
was a bitter alternative, for it removed him from 
the line by which General Woodburn would have 
to advance. The distance, too, was long and 
wearisome for the ladies and children. More 
than that, it appeared to be surrounded by 
danger. The reception of the fugitive party at 
Sihor was by no means assured. Durand could 
not be certain that the Bdgam of Bhopal would 
be able to withstand the severe pi’essure that he 
well knew was put upon her, or that she would 
be able to restrain her ezcited Mahomedan 
subjects.* But there was no help for it. Could 
he^haye seen his way to the Bombay column, vid 
IKu, it is obvious he would have taken it. He 
could then have left his wife, then suffering, and 
the other ladies, in safety at Mau, whilst he should 
proceed on his journey to the south. But the 
evidence is overwhelming that such a movement 
V as impossible. Forced, then, to take the road to 
bihor, he proceeded by rapid marches to that 

thus writes : Wlien we come. The women and 
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place, and andved tliere on tlie 4th of Jnly-udth 
the guns and the Europeans who had left the 
Indur Eesideney on the morning of the 1st of 
July. 

I have occupied many pages in treating this 
interesting episode in the great Indian mutiny, 
but the widely diverse views disseminated, since 
his decease, regarding the conduct of the principal 
actor, have imposed upon me the necessity of 
making my narrative of the events which hap- 
pened at Indur as clear and as precise as possible. 
It has been more than insinuated that Durand 
needlessly abandoned his position ; that he might 
liave retired on Mau ; that he was quite unequal 
to the occasion. Such charges, if made anony- 
mously, might have been left to be disposed of by 
the judgment of those who knew Duraiad in 
India. But they have assumed the garb and the 
title of History. It was necessary, therefore, that 
their baselessness should be made clear by His- 
tory. And no one will assert that, for such a 
pux'pose, the narrative of the events at Indiir in 
these pages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was the conduct 
so carped at, but, in reality, so noble and me- 
ritorious, of Colonel Durand, in those dark days 
which intervened between the 14th of May and 
the 4th of July 1857 ? That conduct has been 
clearly, fairly, and briefly summed up in a manner 
which cannot be improved upon. “ Without the 
aid of any European force,” summarises the writer 
of Central India in 1857, “ he had succeeded in 
maintaining himself at Inddr for six weeks after 

16 
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the outbreak at Dehli, by isolating the continooii 
teoops, and playing them off against the ref^nkr, 
contrary to his mshes, the two wer 
come into contact, the fidelity of th 
gave way, and, ga-adually, the circli 
upon Inditr. At last 
a combination o 
good, sol- 


When, 
allowed to 
contingents 

of insurrection closed 
driven out of the Residency by a . ’ ‘ 

treachery and cowardice, lie made a g 
dierly retreat, in the face of overwhelming masses 
veiling his weakness by a show of force, an c 
marched into Sihor without the loss of <^nn 
standard, or trophy.” b : 

Such wasthe conduct of this noble representa- 
tive of the English race up to the 4th of July 
His subsequent action neither belied his repute’ 
tion, nor conduced less to the security of British 
mterests in Central India. Arriving at ’ Sihor 
^ ^5;efe but one day, and then started 
TSTo , southern bank of the 

Sf^th r ® communi- 

cate with General Woodburn. At Hoshangfibad 

hetd\t ^ ! their departure from that station, 

Ltterv sf by Hungerford’s 

battery. Secure, then, of Man, Durand was 

anxious that Woodburn’s force should make site 

haUr^teW thus intetsfa 

between the blazing north and the 

smouldenng south.” But he?e he met with m! 

theOommis- 
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AOCOirPAyiES RELTEVIJfG POECE TO Ma'i 
G-oneral Woodliurn to tlivn-rr n-,-. -/t t » , 

Xorb-lfl'l -iifl fr. ^ 1 i ^ Book TUT. 

iNcUbacLi, .nd to march on IshWiir. Durand 
strongly jmotcstocl against the adoption of a 
course of action Avhich would have roused Centri 
IncUa agnmt He ™te to the Goremment 
i India , ho ivroto to Mr. Plowden ; ho n-rote to 
General Woodbnrn. He even anthorieecl tl e 
offloere commanding military poets to diereoard 
any ortlere they might receive to abandon their 
positions on the Narbada. But he did mom 
Keenly sensible of the neeassity for prompt action' 

thetalim T aamspondence, and of 

the value of emoremg his aiguments by his per- 
sonal presence, Durand started for Akurrim 
where he believed Woodbnrn’s column still to be 

Mm thatT’ “ mtalligence reached 

iin that his urgent requisitions for the advance 

W feeen successfuij; that General 

Yoodburn had returned to Puna in bad health; 
that Brigadier Stuart had succeeded him, with 

then, Durand hnrried. His presence wo« f ^ 

of strength. He impressed his own energy on 

t, rt? P«“ont mth the force. There werl no 

tr«^ "“TOrds, the column 

traversed the pass of Simiol on the 1st of Au™st 

ne to escape the difficulties the rainy season 
which began that night, would have entailed upon ’ 

them. Tj,e of the Harbada was saved. ^ 

In this rescued position, for the present, I 
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must leave Gentral India, to glance at the 
toion ^of affairs in tlie bordering Stat< 
itajputana, and then to record how the a 
im the native States affected Mr. Colvin 
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CHAPTER ly. 

RAjrrjTAj^v'—the country of tlie Eajpf,ts— com- 
piibes eighteen native states,- seventeen of vlnr , 

were TOled ly Hind, fa of the purest I„„dh , 
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of he famous freebooter, Amir Khan, irmos 
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a iDolitical lie had gi’eatly distinguished himself 
during the arrangements which followed the con- 
i8o7. quest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, 
which he witnessed, of the envoy, and the annihi- 
lation of our army, he had shared the captivity of 
Epe, of Colin Mackenzie, and of the last survivors 
of Ceneral Elphinstone’s army. Employed in the 
most responsible position at Pashawar after the 
first Sikh war he was taken prisoner by the 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the second, 
fieleased after the peace conquered at Giijrat he 
continued to give to the'-Groveimment able and 
conscientious service in the political department, 
latterly at M^war in Rajpiitana. In March 1857, 
on the transfer of his brother Sir Henry to the 
higher post of Chief Commissioner of Oudh, 
Colonel George Lawi’ence was appointed to act 
ifel&a Outran! as political agent to the 

Governor-General for the whole of Rajpiltana. 

In conformity with the prevailing custom 
Colonel Lg-wrence moved in the month of April to 
Abu, a mountain in the Sirdhi territory about five 
thousand feet above the sea. All was quiet then 
™ Rajpiitana. Under the fostering suzerainty of 

dynasties had been, during 
snpremaoy. ^6 preceding forty years, graduallv recoverino- 
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nclmiuistratiTe office under tlie Government of 
India had reason to regard with a light heart the 
future as affecting his duties and his charge that 
official Tvas the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Eajpiltana. 

Colonel Lawi’ence went to Abu in April, then, 
with serenity and confidence, nor had he any 
reason to feel uneasy until the account of the 
mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath roughly 
startled him. The intelligence of this event 
reached Abfi the 19th of May. Colonel Lawrence 
at once comprehended its importance in all its 
bearings. His long connection with the native 
army had not mastered a judgment naturally keen 
and searching. He saw that the Barhampur 
mutiny, the Barrakpfir outbreak, the Mirath 
rising, were no isolated acts due to some local 
grievance, but that each of these constituted a 
scene in one and the same tragedy. He saw at a 
glance, in fact, that the whole army was con- 
taminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the 
province under his charge. What, in fact, was 
the condition of Rajputana? Its population num- 
bered ten millions of men subject to protected 
Idngs : it comprised an area of a hundred thou- 
sand square miles ; within that area Avere five 
thousand native Hoops of all arms, belonging to 
the British army, all of Avhom, Colonel Lawrence, 
in his inmost heart, knew, would take the first 
favourable opportunity to mutiny : within that 
area, excluding some Hventy sergeants attached to 
the native firfantiy regiments, there was not a 
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single European soldier fit for duty. Tlie nearesi 
station^ field by Englisfi troops was the statior 
of Disa, in tfie Presidency of Bombay, about £ 
fiundred and fifty miles from Abii. 

Such then was Bie position— a province in- 
habited by ten million natives, guarded by five 
thousand ill-disposed soldiers, presided over by a 
Colonel m tfie British army mtfi some twenty'^or 
thirty British officers at liis disposal, watefiino- the 
certain approach of tfie wave of mutiny ! It was 
a position to test tfie stuff that was in a man ! 
How aid Colonel La'^yrence meet it ? 

One of the first thoughts that occurred to him 
was that the arsenal at Ajimr must at all hazards 
be secured Ajmfiris a strip of British territory 
^ ■ le fieai t of Bajputana having as its capital the 
c cient and famous city of the same name. Close 
TO this_ city, and commanded by the fieio-htc< 

SftheTr clilapidated fort, and 

ithm the fort was an arsenal capable of fur- 
nishing a siege train of great strength, o-uus 
in^tets, and ammunition; and containing ^ 
large quantity of specie.* This arsenal was 
, en the mutiny broke out, under charge of the 

aftt +7’ \ f 'notoriously disaffected. But 
^fter the bad news from Mrath, the military 
authorities at Nasirabad, acting a cmhZ 

Sto to that of setting a 
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company by adding to it tlie grenadier company 
of tbe same regiment. Tbe arsenal at Ajmir, 
containing tlieTOaferieZ for the whole of Rajpiitana 
was, then, when the news of the Mirath outbreak 
I'cached Colonel Lawrence, under the protection 
of two companies of a native regiment which all 
]mt its own officers knew to be disaffected. 

It was most important to place this arsenal as 
soon as possible in secure hands. As quick as 
tliought, then. Colonel Lawrence despatched 
a requisition to the officer commanding at Lisa 
to despatch a light field force to enable him 
at the same time to assure the safety of the 
arsenal and to overawe the regular native troops 
at ISrasirabad. The force was despatched, but 
before it could arrive, the Commissioner of 
Ajmir, Lieutenant- Colonel Dixon, acting on 
the inspiration of a dying man — for he sur- 
vived but a few days — had made the arsenal 
safe. This officer, feeling, as Colonel Lawrence 
felt, that the caste question was a most important 
factor in the movements of the native army — that 
it was in fact the question of the hour — bethought 
liim of the regiment, of which, in fact, he was 

Native lirifaiitry was sent, risen ; bnt tlie grenadier com- 
ostensibly to reinforce the pany was generally supposed 
light company in the foot, in to be less tainted, or rather, I 
reality to act as a check upon should say, more free from 
it. This may appear a curious suspicion than the rest, and, 
arran*gement to some of my in those days, we were all de- 
readers, as, if the protection ceived alike .” — The Mutinies 
of the fort was the object i% EajpuiaTia. The author 
aimed at, it could scarcely be belonged to the Ibth Native 
attained by doubling the Infantry, 
strength of a traitorous gar- 
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conimandant, raised for civil duties and apper- 
taming esclusively to Eajpntana, composed entirely 
of low-caste men, of men wlio had no sympathy 
with the Brahmaiiical prejudices of the reo-ular 
army. This regiment was the Mairwara “bat- 
talion, quartered at Biaor, a little place south, 
west of Nasirab^d on the Disa road. Without 
the delay of a smgle day Dixon ordered Lieu- 
tenant Oarnell, Iiis second in command, to march 
at once mth a hundred men of his battalion upon 
Ajimr. Oarnell replied by acting with the most 
praiseworthy promptitude. Making a forced 
march of thirty-seven miles, he surprised the 
sepoys before they had concerted their plans with 
their comi’ades at head-quarters. The new ar- 
rmls at once took charge of the arsenal, and the 
regulai- troops were sent back to hTasirEibM. 

Ihis movement saved Rajpiitana.® The low- 
caste Man’s continued to the end faithful to their 

tbp appreciation of 

eime laised on his own authority a second bat- 
hf Snbsequently 
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g of Colonel Dixon’s successful aefion. 
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^garding tlxe arsenal and important position of 
Ajmir turned Ins attention to the native princes ' 

withwhoinhewasofficiallyconnected. FeelLtln 

I was above aU thing necessary to maintain before n 

position, and to insist upon 
their fulfiUmg the duties which protected princes ^ 

nlT! power, Colonel Lawence 

0 _ the 23rd issued to them a proclamation. In 
this proclamation he called upon them to preserve 
peace witkn their borders, to concentralTir 
troops on the frontiers of their respective States 
so that they might be available to Jd the British’ 

0 s low zeal and activity in dealing with any body 
of rebels who might attempt to traverse^ their 

a 

^ Lawi’enoe 

to act 'ti^ oommandants at the several stations 
to act with promptness and vigour, and he made 

ant Glovernment of Bombav. that 

ny liuiopean troops, returnii 

might be required for service : 

Provinces, should be sent to A'l 
Eajpdtana. 

The two military stations [ 
native regular army, in the 
Colonel Lawrence’s control 


garrisoned by the Nasirabad 
^ province under 
,\r,' X. mi ' were Nasirabad and 

staC^°^* b and batteries at these native troo2>3. 

stations being entirely native it was not to be 

tW tf ’ Lawrence did not expect. 

Fence the precaution he had taken to send to 
Disa for troops. It was a wise and prudent 
precaution, but unfortunately the troops could 
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tlie events at Fasirabad on the 28th, That nio-ht 
about 10 o’clock the firing of two guns announced 
to the officers that the men had risen, for- 
tunately at Mmach there was a fortified squain 
whicli had been prepared as a place of refuge in 
case of an emergency. Its defence, however, had 
been entrusted to the men of the 7th Regiment of 
the Gwiiliar contingent. The officers on the first 
sound of the mutiny rushed to this square, and 
found the left whig of that I’egiment entering it, 
whilst the men of the right wing were lining the 
ramparts. The officers spoke cheerfully and en- 
couragingly to the men. These promised fidelity, 
many declaring that they would rather die than 
surrender. Delusive were their promises. At 
4 o’clock in the morning the sepoys guarding the 
fort mutinied, despite the protestations of their 
officers, and filed out to join their comrades in the 
jilunder of the station. Ho officers lost their lives, 
but there were some hair-breadth escapes. The 
wife of a serjeant and her three children w'ere 
murdered before they could reach the fort. FI- 
timately the Europeans succeeded in making their 
way to Udaipur. The rebels burned all the houses 
in the station but one, plundered the treasury, 
and made, by way of A'gra, for Dehli, Their 
operations on the rear of our force there, and 
their sudden assault on A'gra, will be related 
presently. 

Intelligence of the mutiny at Hasirabad reached 
Colonel Lawrence at Abfi on the 1st of June. He 
started at once for Biaor so as to '^e close to the 
scene df action. On his arrival at Biaor he found 
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liimself nominated Brigadier-General in command 
ol: all the trooiis in Rajputana. Almost liig first 
act A\-as to dii'ect the repair of the dilapidated fort » 
or Ajinir, and to store it with pi’ovisions. But a 
general can do nothing without an armv, and at 
the moment of receiving Ms grade" General 
Lawience had not fifty European soldiers at his 
disposal. TJie native regular troop.s had mu- 
tinied and had taken themselves off. The con- 
tingent corps attached to several of the native 
courts were, as a rule, not to be trusted. Tin- 
like the men of the Mairwara battalion thev 
were composed of Hindiis— with whom food is 
a religion. 

But very soon the results of the earlier inspi- 
rations of General Lawrence began to manifest 
themselves. ' On the 12th of June there arrived 
at Nasirabad the force for which he had made a 
requisition on Disa. This force consisted of four 
hundred men of Her Majesty’s 83rd,- the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry; and a troop of Euro- 
pean Horse Artfilery. He at once ordered a 
hundred men to Ajmir to reinforce the Mairs 
stationed there. General Lawrence then made that 
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^ It should be stated that 
on tlie snniniit of the bill com- 
pianding Ajmir, and command- 
ing the magazine and the city 
was another and a smaller fort, 
close to a shrine held in vene- 
ration by the Mahomedans. 
Not having at hiS disposal a 
sufficient number of men to 
guard the fort, General Law- 
rence entrusted the defence 


of this post to the Maliomc- 
dans of the shrine, the chief 
priests of which had satis- 
factorilj proved that it was 
their interest as its guar- 
dians to remain faithful to 
the Bi’itish. They were true 
to the end, performing the 

f arrison duties with zeal and 
deiity till the danger had 
passed away. 
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: place liis head-quarters, making constant visit* 
ho v-ever, to Biaor and Fasfrabad . * 

After the revolt of the native troops at Mmach 
General Lav^rence had caused that place to b( 
occupied by detachments from the contino-ents o' 
2f^Ava, Kota, and Bundf. He had no chSce, foi 
at the moment no other ti’oops v^ere available, 
A fevr indications, hoivever, soon showed him 
that these men were as httle to be trusted as were 
their brethren in the line. He took, then, an earb- 
opportunity of replacing them by a detachment 
rrom the troops but just arrived from Disa. 

But it was impossible for General Lawrence to 
be everywhere; it was impossible that he should 
be able to demonstrate personally to all the native 
sovereigns and chieftains with whom he was 
officially connected that the knell of British rule 
had not sounded ; it was impossible for him to 
enact at each native capital the policy which had 
been so successful at Ajmir. And the effect of 
all these impossibilities ultimately made itself felt. 
A narration of these events belongs to a sub- 
sequent period of this history. It will be suffi- 
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. THE- MAHA'ea'ja' OF JAIPU'e, 

cient here to state that -whilst Greneral La-wrence 
by his personal ezertions and prompt action 
sawed the great arsenal of Ajmir and recovered 
the t-wo military centres of Kasirabiid and Mmach, 
his lieutenants at Jaipur, at Jodhpur, and at 
Bharatpiir, nobly seconded his efforts. It -will be 
necessary to devote some lines to their action. 

The agent, at Jaipdr was Major William Eden, 
an officer possessing ability, firmness, and dis- 
cretion. The reigning Eaja of Jaipm-, Mabardja 
Earn Singh, owed his throne, his education, it 
might almost be said his life, to the Britisli. He 
had been extremely well educated, was naturally 
intelHgent, and, being well acquainted with the 
history of Eajpfitana during -the later days of 
Moghol sway and the entire period of MarathA 
oppression, he was profoundly convinced that his 
o-wn safety, the permanence of his rule, and the 
prosperity of his subjects, were bound up in the 
maintenance of the British suzerainty. The tale 
of the oppressions and tyrannies suffered by his 
ancestors and their subjects during, the short 
period which had elapsed between the withdi’awal 
of that suzerainty and its restoration — the period 
between 1804 and 1818 — ^was still fresh in the 
minds of the prince and of his people. Major Eden 
then experienced no difficulty with the Maharaja. 
He was as eager to show his loyalty as Major 
Edea was to demand it. The same spirit animated 
his people generally. Unhappily it was not so 
•with his army,' The sepoys composing it had 
come, for the most part, from the recruiting 
grounds whiclh, had supplied the British native 
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army, and they were influenced by the same 
feelings of distrust and hostility. Here, too, as at 
Gwahar, as at Indur, it was plainly shown that 
when the fanaticism of an oriental people is 
thoroughly aroused, not even their Eaja— their 
father as all consider him, their god as some 
delight to style him— not even their Eaja can 
bend them against their convictions. Five thou- 
sand of the Maharaja’s troops were indeed put 
into the field:— they even marched towards 
the districts of Mathura and Giirgaon with the 

d re-establish 

But it qnickly appeared that 
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avowed mission to maintain order and 
civil government, r" ' 
if the maintenance of order and tiie re-establish- 
ment of civil government were to involve the 
necessity of fighting the revolted sepoys, the 
Jaipfir troops would neither maintain the one nor 
TowSwtr "f®stabHsh the other. Like the Sihor cavalry, 
the Eng. they were prepared to defend European fugitives, 
but they would not wage an aggressive warfare! 
Their views in this respect having been practically 
established, the five thousand Jaipur troops were 
rsccillGd to tlieir own territorv, 

JddhpOr. At Jddhpfir, the agent was Captain Monck- 
Mason, highly-gifted, energetic, daring, and pos- 
sessmg tact and judgment. The position of 
^ajajakia Jddhpfir was pecuhar. Its Eaja, Takht Singh, 
transferred in 1843 from the throne of lEar to 
that of Jddhpdr, on the failure of hereditary issue 
m the family of the deceased ruler of the latter 
btate, had not succeeded in conciliating the re- 
J’ment or the affections of his subjects. He had 

Shown himself avaricious, careless of affairs, 
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difficult of access. Many of liis tliakiirs, or 
nobles, were extremely ill-disposed to’ivards bi-m ; 
some were in veiled, others even in open rebellion. 

The Maharaja himself had no love for his Suzerain. 

Still he was not blind to the fact that, in the state 
of ni-feehng that existed between him and his 
nobles, it behoved him to cling to the British as 
his surest anchoring gvound. He placed, there- a 
fore, a small contingent — ^two thousand men and tingenrat ti»o 
six guns — at the agent’s disposal. Up to the end tCsStish. 
of June, then, matters looked well in Jddhpiir. 

The events that succeeded belong to a subsequent 
period of this history. 

At Bharatpiir, the agent was Major Nixon. Bharatpur. 
The prompt action of the Darbar of the minor 
Raja, and the mutiny of the troops of this 
principality, have been already related.* 

At Alwar there was no political agent. The Aiwar. 

Eao Raja, Benei Singh, at once placed a small 
contingent at the disposal of the British. His 
death, however, almost immediately afterwards, 
and the complications that ensued in his own 
State, rendered the proffered aid for all practical 
pmposes nugatory. 

There remains to be noticed Udaipur, the udaiptir. 
most ancient and the most venerated of all the 
States of Rajpiitana. The name of the Rana was 
Sardp Singh. He, like the Raja of Jodhpdr, was 
not'on good terms with his nobles. The British 
agent at this court was Captain Showers. When * 
the new'S of thfe Mirath mutiny reached Rajpiitana, 

Captain Showers was at Abii, with other officers, 

* Vide page 1S4!. 
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the guest of Colonel Lawrence. Captain Showers 
was ordered to leave Abii and to return to his 
post at Udaipur. In the opinion of his chief, 
.however, his movements in that direction were 
not sufficiently rapid. Nor did his subsequent 
proceedings meet more with Greneral Lawrence’s 
approval, and at a later date that officer was under 
the necessity of reporting to the Government 
Captain Showers’s “repeated acts of disobedience 
and defiance of his authority.’’ ffihe ultimate 
result was the lemoval of Captain Showers from 
political employment ; the immediate conse- 
quence, a jar in the communications which it was 
necessary that the Agent for the Governor- 
General in Eajpfitana should maintain ’with the 
staff of officers through whom he worked with 
the native princes. 

I ha,ve endeavoured thus briefly to describe the 
condition of Rajpfitana up to the end of June, 
1857. We see the shock of the . mutinv broken* 
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Danapur, and B^rakpiir. Tlie first-named 
policy saved British interests without impei’iUing 
a single life ; the second led through a sea of 
slaughter to the same results. Had Eajpittana 
risen, it is difficult to see how A'gra could have 
held out, how our force before DehM could have 
maintained its ground. And that Eajpittana 
did not I’ise is due to the prompt, decided, and 
far-seeing action of Colonel George St. Patrick 
LavT’ence. 

The mutinous regiments are hurrying out of 
Eajputana. It is time now that I should bring 
back the reader to the fortress which they are 
hoping to surprise and capture. 
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CHAPTER V. 

in the three preceding 
more or less intensely, the 
situation at A'gi’a. That situation Tvas becoming, 
towards the latter end of June, difficult to maintain. 

■e country on the 
which the city stood. 


the The events recorded 
chapters affected, 


During that month the entir 
right bank of the Jarnna, on ■ 
had pronounced against the British. 

Nor were any reassmung signs visible on the 
left bank. There, whei’e the light of day was 
not entirely shut out, the lurid flame of insurrec- 
tion alone was visible. In a word, towards the 
fourth week of June, the capital of the North- 
West Provinces had become entirely isolated. 
But her worst days had not even then dawned 
upon her. 

The mutiny at Gwffiiar had occui’red on the 
14th of June. During the following days the 
fagitives had been gradually arriving at A gra. 
They were received there with all the kindness 
and consideration due to suffering humanity, them 
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wants wei’e supplied, and their comforts were at- book vni. 
tended to. Up to this time the idea of retiring 
within the Fort had not again been mooted. 

The defence of the station had been entrusted Disposable 
to the volunteer levies, and these had latterly 
been placed under the command of an officer in 
active service, Major Prendergast. Besides these 
were the regular European troops before alluded 
to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting men. 

In addition to these defenders was another Mr. Coivio 
body in whom the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. nrammonri 
Oolvin, and the magistrate, Mr. Drummond, were 
unhappily disposed to place confidence. Tliese native poHcc, 
were the native police, the leading spirits of whom 
were, to a man, Mahomedans.* If the evidence 
of those who were at A'gra, and who enjoyed 
opportunities of noting the conduct of these men, 
is to be trusted, the confidence reposed in them 
was entirely misplaced. They were in communi- 
cation with the several bodies of mutinous men 
on the right bank of the Jamna. It was in re- 
sponse to their entreaties that these latter turned 
their steps towards A'gra. They harassed and 
opposed the officers who were engaged in victual- 
ling the fort ; they intercepted communication yho arc un- 
with the world outside A'gra ; and they showed 
in various ways, unmistakeably to all except to 
Mr. ’Drummond and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
that they too were waiting their opportunity.f 

Meanwhile, towards the end of the third week fooS°Side. 

^ Eaikes^s Noies on the Bmolt t Ibid* 



2bi , 

of June, the rumour graclua% filled the air that 
the regular troops who had revolted at Mmach 
and, at ISTasirabM, recruiting their strength by 
taking up stray revolted bodies in their course, 
were marching dmect upon A gra. Every item of 
ascertained information pointed to the conclusion 
that the rumour was true. The strength of the 
force was then estimated to be about two thou- 
sand six hundred men with twelve guns. 

The confirmation of this rumour decided Mr. 
Colvin. Certain now that the rebels were ap- 
proaching A'gra, with the intention of attacking 
it, the Lieutenant Governor felt how his positioh 
would be hampered by the necessity of defending 
the non-combatant population of a large and 
straggling station. At the end of June, there- 
fore, he authorised the retirement within the fort 
of the helpless members of the Christian popula- 
tion. But, whilst he did this, he, with a fatuity 
■\vhicla is inexplicaHe, forbade tlie transfer to the 
place of refuge of " any property beyond the sort 
of allowance which a Trench Customs’ House 
officer at Calais or Marseilles passes under the 
term of a sac ch miiV’* This extraordinary pro- 
hibition entailed subsequently "the loss and 
destruction of books, furniture, archives, records, 
public and private, and the ruin of hundreds of 
famiHes.”t The victualling of the fort wms, how- 
ever, pushed on from this time with greater 
earnestness than before. 

.It was but time that measures' of precaution 
^ Eaikes* 4. 
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slioulcl be taken. On tbe 2nd of July tlie rebel 
army bad readied Fatbpur-Sikri, only twenty- 
thrce miles from A'gra. Furtber measures now 
liecame necessary. I shall endeavour to describe, 
as clearly and succinctly as I can, those which 
were adopted. 

I have alreadj- stated* that native troops from 
G-waliar had been despatched to A'gra by Malia- troops’! 
raja Sinclia, on the requisition of Mr. Colvm, as 
soon as the intelligence of the Mirath outbreak 
had been received. These troops had been sent 
out to endeavour to restore order in the A'gra 
and Aligarh districts and were no longer at 
A'gra. t Subsequently a detachment of the Eidta 
contingent had arrived and had been retained at 
the capital. Besides these there was at the same 
place, under the command of Saifillla Khan, a 
native civil officer of high character, a body of 
about six hundred Kiraoli matchlookmen and 
three hundred BharatpiSr horse, with two nine- 
pounder guns. Lieutenant Henderson of the 
10th Foot acted as the agent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor with this force. 

As soon as it was known that the rebel army change! 
was at Fathpiir-Sikri a disposition was made of 
these two bodies of men by which they should 
command the flanks of a force mai’ching on A'gra 
from the west. The detachment of the Kota 
contingent was brought into the cantonment, 
whilst Saifillla Khan’s levies were ordered to the 
neighbourhood /of ShahganJ, four miles on the 

• Page 154 

t Tieir operations will be detailed in tbe next cbnpter. 
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Book TUI. road to Fathpur-Siki’i. This disposition took 

Chapter T. ^J^g 2 jj(J of Julj. 

On the following morning there happened an 
eyent which took the supreme power out of the 
hands of the statesman who had up to that time 
directed it. Mr. Colvin w'as threatened with an 
apoplectic attack. If his measures had not been 
successful, his task, it must be admitted, had 
been most difficult. He had at least maintained 
his post at the helm and had done his best. 
Throughout a most trying period he had displayed 
great personal courage, an unselfishness not to be 
surpassed, whilst his kindness of heart and sym- 
pathy with suffering had endeared him to all with 
whom he had come in contact. Peeling himself, 
for the time, incapable of the direction of affairs 
Mr. Colvin made over charge of the Grovernment, 
by warrant, the same day, to three officers — Mr. E. 
A. Reade, Brigadier Polwhele, and Major Macleod. 

Mr. Reade was the senior member of the Board 
of Revenue. He was a man of considerable 
capacity, and possessed judgment and energy. 
Major Macleod of the Engineers, Mr. Colvin’s 
Military Secretary, had served with credit in the 
first Afghanistan campaign, and had a high 
character in the army. Brigadier Polwhele was 
the officer commanding the station. As it is 
^tion which is the truest test of the stuff which 
is in a man, and as the action of Brigadier Pol- 
whele against the mutineers is now about to be 
recorded, I prefer that the reader should draw 
his own^ conclusions regarding his character from 
that action* 
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The day following the nomination of this booktui. 
Council active measures were taken for the 
defence of the place. Peeling that the prisoners 
in the large jail might in the impending attack 
be released, and that their presence within our 
defences would be most undesirable, the Council 
had the able-bodied men removed from the prison 
to the opposite side of the river and there set 
free. The pontoon bridge close to the fort, by 
which rebels from that side might cross was 
broken down ; the native Christians were all 
bi’ought into the fort ; the two nine-pounder 
guns with SaifuUa Khan’s force were removed to 
the magazine ; at the same time, orders were 
transmitted to the officer commanding the Kota 
contingent to march out and attack the advancing 
rebels. 

The first three of these measui’es were earned 
out successfully and with good effect. The two 
last produced a crisis — a crisis, which, whilst 
it materially diminished the number of fighting 
men at the disposal of our countrymen, yet 
cleared the air. When Lieutenant Henderson, 
for instance, reached the camp of the KiraoH and 
Bharatpilr levies and requhed that the guns 
should be returned to the magazine, great excite- 
ment was manifested. But no open opposition 
was shown, and by a mixture of tact and firmness 
the guns were brought in. That night, however, 

SaifuUa Khan reported that he could no longer 
depend upon hi» levies; that the Bharatpfir horse 
had deserted, g,nd that the Kfraoli men were dis- 
couraged by the removal of the guns, and would 
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Ch^ptrv; action followed this report. 

— — ■ Saifiilla Khan and his lewes were- ordered to leave 


Mutiny of the 
Kota con- 


Shahganj, and to start at once for Kiraoli. They 
obeyed that night. 

5 Even before the guns had been taken from 
these levies the Kota contingent had mutinied. 
The order to them to advance had been designedly 
a tentative order— a test of their fidehty. It did 
test it — and to some purpose. Ko sooner had 
the men received the order to march than the 
leading spirit amongst them, a native sergeant, 
shot down the EurojDean sergeant in charge of 
the stores. This was the signal. Firing hastily 
at their European officers, hapihly without effect, 
the men rushed off to join the rebels. They were 
in such^ a hurry that a loyal gunnel’, by name 
Mathura, had time to spike the guns, wliilst their 
European medical officer, Dr. Mathias, aided by 
his servants and others, strewed in the sand their 
powder, ammunition, and case shot.* The most 
serviceable portion of their armament was thus 
rendered useless. A party sent out from A gra 
brought the guns to the fort. 

On the_ evening of that day, the 4th of July, 
ill . ^ Colvin entered the fort. An improvement 
in his health enabled him to resume his authority. 
The movement into the fort had become ab- 
solutely necessary, the behaviour of the native 
troops who formed the two wings of the British 
force having left the station quite exposed. Still 
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Mr. Colvin clianged Ms residence vith great re- 
luctance and Tinder the pressure of Ms advisers. 
He could not but see, however, that the advance 
of the enemy had made Brigadier Polwhele, for a 
time, master of the situation. And Brigadier 
Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely free. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. 
A strong picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted 
at Shahganj, notified to the Brigadier, on the 
morning of the oth, the approach of the 
enemy. The question as to whether the British 
force should wait to receive the rebels in A'gra, 
or whether it should go out and meet them, had 
previously been debated. Brigadier Polwhele 
had had to consider whether, having under his 
orders the only European force available between 
A'gra and the Bombay Presidency on the one 
side, and between A'gra and that forming at 
Allahabad on the other, he would be justified in 
courting an engagement wdth an enemy about 
eight times as strong in numbers as he was, and 
in which defeat might be fatal. He felt that with 
his European force he could maintain the fort 
of A'gra against all comers. To attempt to 
defend the station, without advancing, was im- 
possible. Was he justified in risking his force, 
and possibly the loss of the fort, by advancing to 
meet the enemy in order to save the station of 
A'gra'from destruction ? 

Brigadier Polwhele was a brave man. Beset 
by advisers, he Imd seemed at first to incline to a 
policy of defence, but when, on the morning of 
the 5th, he received the information that the 
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cS''tI?v was advancing upon Agra, iiis soldierly 

■ instincts at once asserted themselves. He deter- 
mined, on liis own responsibility, to go and meet 
them. 

WMomofius It was a wise and prudent resolve. The 
itsove. history of India shows us that there is but one 
plain and simple mode of beating Asiatics, and 
that is to move straight onwards. Their numbers 
may overwhelm a general if he tries to manoeuvre, 
but a steady advance is irresistible. It will be 
seen that Polwhele lost the battle of Sassiah 
because he did not sufficiently bear in mind the 
truth of this radical principle. 

enemy’s force had received considerable 
forces. ° reinforcements at Fathpiir-Siki-i. It consisted 
now of about four thousand infantry, fifteen 
hundred cavalry, and eleven guns.* To meet 
these Brigadier Polwhele could dispose of five 
hundred and sixty-eight men of the 3rd European 
Regiment, one battery with sixty-nine Europeans, 
including officers, and fifty-four native drivers, 
fifty-five mounted militia, and fifty officers and 
civilians who had taken refuge in Agra. The 
European Regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Riddell; the Artfflery by Captain D’Oyly. In 
the. disposition of battle, however, the battery was 
divided, Captain H’Oyly taking three guns on 

* In Ms official report, Bri- Light Cavalry ; four troops of 
pdier Polwhele states that, cavalry of MiShidphr contin- 
trom the most accurate infor- gent ; part of the Kota con- 
nection he wm able to gather, tingent; one troop of horse 
® s force consisted of artillery and one Iiorse field- 
T3 battery; altogether more than 
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the right flank— an equal number on the left 
being commanded by Captain Pearson. 

The British force left the A'gra parade-ground 
about 1 o’clock. It took the road to Pathpui’- 
Sikri and moved along it till it reached Begam 
Samril’s vailed gardens. On airiving at the 
village of Shahganj, a halt was sounded to wait 
the return of the reconnoitring parties. These 
came in about half -past 2 o’clock with the informa- 
tion that the enemy were in strength at the village 
of Sassiah, about a mile distant. The force then 
advanced, but, after clearing the village of 
Shahganj, it quitted the road, and forming up in 
the order indicated, the infantry in line in the 
centre, with the guns and a handful of cavalry 
covering either flank, inclined to the right over a 
sandy plain. Marching across this the enemy 
were descried. Their infantry appeared to be 
posted in and behind the village of Sassiah. Their 
artillery likewise was on either flank, but their 
guns were screened by rising ground, forming 
natural breastworks, and by thicHy planted trees. 
Their cavalry was massed in considerable strength 
behind both flanks. 

The English force continued to advance to 
within half a mile of the enemy’s position when 
the latter opened out with a fire from their left 
battery. Brigadier Polwhele then, halting his 
men,* ordered the Europeans to lie down and the 
guns on either flank to return the fire. Owing 
to the screened nature of the enemy’s position 
it soon became evident that their guns could not 
be silenced without an advance being made. In a 
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Book VIII. sliort time they acquired the exact range and 
ciiaptei V. excellent practice that they exploded 

two tumbrils, and dismounted one oL the guns 
in the half battery on the left, besides inflicting 
severe loss amongst the horses and drivers. 

All this time our infantry were lying down. 
Captains D’Oyly and Pearson finding that their 
ammunition would soon be running low had sent 
repeated messages to the Brigadier reporting the 
fact, and urging him to attack the village with 
his infantry. The enemy, far from being checked, 
had been encouraged by the success of their guns 
to throw out skirmishers and to threaten our 
flanks with their cavalry. It had been for some 
time evident that -if we were to confine ourselves 
Lat without to an artillery duel we could not beat them. Still, 
for two hours, the Brigadier seemed, content to 
hold his own with the guns. 

And yet, in continuing stationary, he was 
simply courting disaster. At any period within 
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make tip Ms mind to give, in sufficient time, tie 
order to advance ! Fatal caution ! Lamentable 
oblivion of the Mstory of former wars ! It needed 
but an onward movement of that thin red line to 
drive the enemy out of the village. The guns 
would then have completed their discomfiture. 
But minute succeeded minute, and our infantry 
still lay, prone and motionless, on the ground. 

Bi’igadier Polwhele was yet considering whether 
the time had arrived to give the order to advance, 
when the explosion pf another tumbril in the half 
battery on our left warned him that it had all but 
passed. That explosion was greeted by the 
enemy with a frantic shout of joy. Their cavalry, 
emerging in order from behind the Milage, swept 
round the left flank to the rear of our force, and 
from that point made a desperate charge at the 
disabled guns. Calm and collected, Captain Pear- 
son wheeled round one of his guns and awaited 
their approach. The company of the 8rd Euro- 
peans nearest him rose likewise, and wheeled to 
face them. A volley of grape and musketry 
greeted then the enemy as they chai’ged through 
the guns shouting and waving them swords. 
They did not stop to complete their work. 

Almost immediately after the incident just re- 
lated one of the enemy’s horsemen was seen to 
approach our right flank, as if to ascertain our 
condition there. The horseman returned and 
made his report. At once about two hundred of 
the enemy’s caWalry advanced with the evident 
intention of charging Captain D’Oyly’s half- 
battery. At tMs sight Captain Prendergast, who 
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commanaect eigiiteeii mounted volunteers, could 
not- contain liimself, but with his small followino- 
charged the two hundred. As a manceuvre to 
stop the enemy’s advance this gallant charge was 
effective, but in other respects it was disasti-ous. 
In the hand to hand conflict which followed, 
our horsemen lost more than one-third of their 
enemy not shown abject 
.ave escaped, 
■s had elapsed. Oaptain 


number. Had the 
cowardice not one of our men would hi 
More than two hour 
D’Oyly now reported that his ammunition was all 
but exhausted. Then, and then only, did the 
Brigadier give the order to advance. The result 
showed how decisive would have been the move- 
ment had it been made earlier. Our infantry 
started to their feet, moved forward, and though 
suffering severely from the enemy’s guns and 
from the fire of marksmen stationed on the 
roofs of the houses, gallantly forced their way 
iato the village. One of the enemy’s guns was 
captured and spiked. But our loss in this ad- 
vance had been severe. The gallant D’ Oyly, whose 
horse had been shot under him early in the day, 
was mortally wounded by a grape-shot whilst en^ 
deavouring to right one of his guns. Lifted on to 
a^ tumbril he still continued to dmect the fire of 
his battery. The spirit of the soldier was still 
strong within him. Careless of his own sufferings, 
his duty to his guns, his corps, his country, 
mastered every other thought. Overcome, at 
last, by intense pain he turned to the man 
nearest him and said ; “ They havb done for me 
now; put a stone over my grave and say that I 
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died figliting my guns.”* He -died tlie second 
day after in tlie fort. 

In the village itself Major Thomas of the 3rd 
Europeans, a brave and accomplished officer, was 
mortally wounded. Many men fell with him. 
Every house, lane, and gateway was disputed. At 
last the enemy were driven out. It required now 
but the support of artillery to complete the vic- 
tory. But hero the fatal result of the delay in 
the advance became apparent. There was not a 
single round of ammunition left. 

To continue the contest with small arms was 
useless, for the enemy, though driven out of the 
village itself, stiU occupied detached houses whence 
they continued to pour a heavy fire on our men. 
D’Oyly was mortally wounded; Pearson, with 
the other half battery a complete wreck, had lost 
his only subaltern. Lamb, early in the action, and 
had suffered so severely in men and horses, and 
by the desertion of his native drivers with the 
spare horses, that he could not make a pretence 
of assisting. Meanwhile the enemy attributing to 
the right cause the sitenco of our guns, and 
gathering courage, began to make a strong de- 
monstration with all three arms. For all practical 
purposes we had only infantry to oppose to 
them. The village could not be held by infantry 
alone. It would have been easy to cut off our 
communications with the fort. Our object be- 
sides was to defeat the rebels ; — ^faihng that — to 
guard the fortr^s of A'gra. A retreat then seemed' 

* “If glory be a distinction, leTeller.” — ITapier’s Penin- 
for sucb a man death is not a suhr War. 
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uiiu umj jjussiuiu uuLU’fcsy, li iiiueeu evcii tins were 
possible. 

The retreat was ordered. It was a keen dis- 
appointment to all. There was not one, even 
amongst the privates, who did not feel that the 
day had been lost by bad generalship; that an 
early advance would have gained the victory. 
They showed the stuff that was in them when 
the enemy’s horsemen seemed disposed to con- 
test their retreat. Waiting calmly till the enemy 
approached, somewhat hesitatingly, within musket 
range, they then delivered a volley which made 
many a horse riderless. Again and again the 
rebel cavalry tried the same manoeuvre, but always 
■with a similar result. The fire from the rebel 
guns, which had been at first alarming, now 
gradually slackened, and from the fact that in 
the last round they fired copper coins, it was in- 
ferred that they too had run short of ammunition. 

Meanwhile Pearson had made superhuman ex- 
ertions to mount and get away Iris disabled gun. 
But horses, drivers, men, and time alike failed 
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Tvitli a grand salute in lionom’ of their victory of 
Sassiah. 

The beaten little army reached the fort as the 
day was closing. They had lost in killed forty- 
five, in wounded and missing, one hundred and 
eight of them number. Before the siu’vivors 
entered, the blaze, advancing from house to house 
in the cantonments and civil station, had told the 
non-combatants and ladies within the fort how 
the battle had been appreciated by the natives. 
Hordes of villagers who had watched the con- 
test from afar had at once dispersed to burn 
and to plunder. The previously released prisoners, 
and their comrades, now set at large, joined in 
the sport. All night the sky was illuminated 
with the flames of burning houses, and a murmur 
like the distant sea told what passions w'ere at 
work. It was a magnificent though sad spectacle 
for the dispirited occupants of the fort. 

During the twm days following disorder was 
rampant in and outside the fort. The city, 
the cantonments, the civil lines were ruthlessly 
])liindered. Of all the official records those 
only of the revenue department w'ore saved. 
Even these were sccux’od by the unauthoi’ised 
action of a high official — Mr. E. A. Reade. The 
others were burned with the buildings in which 
they were stored. At the same time the King of 
Dchli was proclaimed in the city.* The rabble, 

* “On the morning after city. The amed procession 
the hattle the town Aier, at tho that accompanied the crier 
order yf Morad Mi, Kotwal, was composed of most of tho 
proclaimed the reign of the leading Mahomodan pdice 
King of DehH through the officers attached to the Kot- 
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who had at first wondered at our inaction after a 
battle which, if we were beaten in it, had at least 
caused the enemy to move off to Dehli, soon 
began to attribute it to fear, and to take advan- 
tage of it accordingly. 

But there were men amongst them of a hio-her 
stamp who knew us better. One of these, by 
name Eajaram, a resident in the city, managed on 
the evening of the 7th to have conveyed to t]ie 
magistrate within 'the fort a note in which he in- 
formed him that there were no rebel troops in 
A'gra ; that the confusion which reigned was the 
work of the rabble; and that the entry of the 
magistrate into the city with a sufficient force 
Vv'ould restore order. 

All intimation of this nature was quite sufficient 
to stm to action a man possessing the energetic 
character of Mr. Drummond. The following 
morning he issued from the fort, escorted bv p, 
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there had been men of the latter class, born in 
India, natiyes in habits, in modes of thought, in 
everything save religion, who preferred to confide 
ill the friendship of their native friends. These 
had been sought out and slaughtered. At the 
same time too some Europeans on their way to 
the fort had been intercepted and murdered. 
The number of both these classes who thus fell 
outside the fort amounted to twenty- two. ^ 

Tlie restoration of order in the fort followed 
ilr. Drummoiurs action in the town. The natives 
of the lower class, prompt to appreciate decision, 
returned as if by magic to their duties. Pidor to 
3Ir. Drummond’s triumjihant tour through the 
city, there had been a great dearth of servants in 
the fort ; but the day following small shopkeepers 
flocked in with provisions; domestics of every 

Of tliese fifteen were men, house hv a gang of Mahome- 
fuiir were women, and three dans. They had three other 
were children. Most of them children and a Mahoniedaii 
were slaughtered by our own re- nurse. "Whilst her master and 
bellious police. Amongst them mistress were being killed this 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor nurse was severely wound- 
of literature, Agra College; ed. But with rare fidelity 
Mr. Hare, an old and paralytic she carried two of the other 
man, and his son; Mr. Christie; children to the Kotwali, and 
Major Jacobs ; Mr. and Mrs. watched over their safety 
Dennis ; Mr. and Mrs. Derri- there. They were made over 
d(m and their three children, to Mr. Drummond as he rode 
A curious circumstance is re- through the city on the 8th, 
lated in connection with the The third surviving boy, aged 
murder of these last, illustra- twelve, escaped by creeping 
live of the fidelity, so often through the legs of the assas- 
evinced during the mutiny, sins, and alone traversed the 
of native servants to their city in safety till he arrived 
masters. Mr. aiid Mrs. Der- at the fort. — Phillipps^s Ahr- 
ridon and three children were mtive> 
murdered at the door of their 
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IIJ?]!! IN THE a'oRA EOET. 



grade were eager to renew or proffer service. 
Tlie battle of Sassiali liad at all events cleared 
tlie air. Tbe natives bad seen tlio utmost tlio 
rebel troops could accomplisb ; and tbeu’ faitb in 
British ascendancy revived. 

Now began that long life in tbe fort of Agra, 
— so tedious for soldiers, so conspicuous for tbe 
display of those splendid qualities which render 
a noble woman in very deed a ministering angel. 
The story has been told in graceful and touching 
language by one, herself a widowed fugitive from 
Gwalimy — ^from whose account of the tragedy 
there I have already quoted* — and whose own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and 
necessities of others. There are some points in it 
which demand a place in History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the 
fortress had been completed arrangements were 
made to provide for the necessities of the Chris- 
tian population within. In addition to the resi- 
dents of A'gra there were congregated there 
fugitives from many stations. The majority of 
these had lost all their property. Some had 
reached A'gra only with the clothes which they 
wore. A not inconsiderable proportion were 
children. It was difficult to provide for these aU 
at once. For, it must be remembered, the non- 
combatant population of A'gra had been pro- 
hibited, prior to the mutiny of the Kota coniiin- 
gent, to take with them into the fort more than 
the contents of a small hand-bag. Nor had this 
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state of tilings been -wliolly remedied by the re- 
moval of Mr. Colvin and the civilians to the same 
protection. No one had seriously contemplated 
the defeat of our troops at Sassiah. Oar foi'co 
had marched out of the station the better to 
defend the station. No one had anticipated the 
actual result. The blaze of the burning bun- 
galows which announced it gave to many, then, 
the first intimation that the bulk even of their 
wearing apparel had been lost to them for ever. 

But notwithstanding these and other more 
serious losses the love of order, of arrangement, 
and of comfort so characteristic of the British 
nation quickly manifested itself. 

The first necessity had been to set apart one of 
the buildings as a hospital for the sick and 
wounded. At first a barrack was selected for 
this purpose. At a later period the Moti Masjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, was also appropriated to the 
same object. This building, built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white mai’ble, was well fitted to 
bo used as a hospital on account of the cloisters 
and cells by which its inner court was surrounded. 
These, formerly inhabited by priests and devotees, 
were now made over to those suffenng from their 
wounds, their privations, or the climate. The 
civilians of A'gra were lodged in the small apart- 
ments ranged along tlmee sides of the beautiful gar- 
den jiear the Diwiin-i-Khass, or the hall of nobles. 
For others, fugitive ladies and children, huts, 
separated the one from the other by grass screens, 
silky, strong, ^tnd. flexible, were arranged in the 
stone gallery, twelve feet wide, the roof supported 
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IITE IN THB a'gEA FORT. 

The total number of Europeans in the fort in 
July amounted to one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty- nine. Of these one thousand and sixty-five 
vrere men, the rest ■women and children. In ad- 
dition there were three thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Natives. 

So much for the accommodation. In the course 
of a few days the various habitations came to be 
classified as “blocks” alphabetically airanged. 
This was the first dawn of order and arrangement. 
Several of the archways or vestibules within the 
fort were about the same time converted into 
shops ; one into a post office. In the shops were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the 
savage instincts of the rabble. For some days no 
butcher’s meat was procurable ; but after the 
restoration of order in the city this defect was 
partly remedied, and the residents were supplied 
by the Commissariat Department. As time went 
on the natives began to bring in from outside 
fowls, eggs, and butter. 

But if the accommodation was rough and the 
privations were for a long time great, there were 
those who were prevented by no personal suffering 
from devoting themselves to the wants of others. 
Before even the men wounded at the battle of 
Sassiah had been deposited in the first im- 
provised hospital, mattresses, pillows, and quilts, 

vices of both different nices ‘ square ’ jnst beneath oiirbal- 
and the virtues of neither, eoiij:^' (the balcony of the 
were in immense swarms and Dfwan-i-xKiii) the rest lived 
had to accoinnipdate them- in holes, tyx’connels, or on 
selves anywhere. A large tops of buildings all over the 
number of them lived in our fort/^ 
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wliich tliG ladies liad been preparing for the i 
had been arranged on hastily °manufac 
wooden cots._ The ladies then formed themi 
into a committee to assist the doctors in i 
teiing to the wounded. jLt the re(juest c 
senior medical officer, Dr. Parquhar, one 
ills. Eaikes, undertook to jireside over this 
mittee. The ladies were then divided into wai 
and to these watches certain hours durim 
day^ and night were apportioned. To i 
teasing the men by too much 
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their rounds distributing tea, jelly, soda-water, 
cottee, and soup, or helping to dress the wounds 

ot the patients under the orders of the medical 
oilicers.* 

Meanwlule the (xovernment stores within the 
tort were opened for the supply of clothing to 
those who most needed it. By degrees tailors 
were admitted from outside, and though the de- 
meanour of these and other domestics was not 

volt duct of the ladies, modestly 

™ K la and music, these rough 

the sick erans, all scarred and mu- 

covered were decW^cLvt to tSi^tlS^ were, stood up 
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always respectful, they showed yet the same 
I’egard as of yore for the punctually paid monthly 
stipend. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the 
charity and devotion to the cares and sorrows of 
others displayed in the A'gra fortress knew no 
differences of religion. There was no place for 
the display of narrowness on the one side or of 
bigotry on the other, I have been particular in 
the inquiries I have made on this subject and 
the result of these has been to convince me 
that in their several spheres Catholic and Pro- 
testant strove to their utmost to do their duty to 
their neighbour. 

The Civil G-overnment all this time existed, but 
for all purposes of defence and provisionment the 
administration was in the hands of the military. 
Subsequently to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier 
Polwhele had, by express orders from the Grover- 
nor-General, been removed from command.* His 
place was taken by Colonel Cotton. Vigorous 
measures were speedily inaugurated. The de- 
fences of the fortress were strengthened and 
increased ; numerous guns were mounted on the 
ramparts ; the want of garrison artillerymen was 
supplied by the enlistment of promising Eurasians 
to form gun detachments; from the same class 
volunteers were called and selected and trained to 
serve as drivers ; the powder magazines were 
covered by mud ramparts to protect them alike 
against treacherous attack and against the chances 

* TMs order, dated 26th of July, was received in Kgta 
on the 5th of August. 
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MILITARY PEEPAIiATIOMS. 



of ^ being shelled. It must be recollected that all 
this time the Gr-waliar contingent, possessina- 
numerous field guns and a heayy battering train^ 
TOs within seventy miles of A'gra; that its 
, leaders wei‘e constantly boasting that they would 
attack A'gra; and that they were with diffi- 
culty restrained by Maharaja Sindia. Inside the" 
fortress was Major C. Macpherson, the agent for 
the Governor-Greneral at Sindia’s court. His 
communications with Sindia were daily. The 
nature of them led the garrison to believe that 
they were always liable to an attack from that 
formidable contingent. They could not be cer- 
tarn that the loyalty of the Maharaja and his 
minister would for ever be able to restrain the 
soldiers. And tliis uncertainty, whilst it added no 
little to the difficulties of the garrison, hastened 
the completion of defensive preparations. 

Amongst these was the provisionment of the 
fortress. The cares of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in this respect were greatly lightened by the 
influence eserted by a character well known in 
Indian history, Liila Joti Pershad, a contractor 
whose successful provisionment of the army 
during the Afghan, the Sikh, and the Grwaliar 
wars had gained him a great and deserved re- 
putation. A bazaar was established immediately 
outside the fortifications and quickly assumed the 
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Important. Colonel Cotton, accordingly, equipped 
a small force composed of tliree companies of 
Europeans, tliree guns, thirty of the volunteer 
cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted 
levies. Major Montgomery, the Brigade Major, 
commanded the force, wdiilst the volunteer cavalry 
were led by the gallant de Ivantzow, famous for 
Ids conduct at Mampiiri. Leaving A'gra on the 
20th of August the force reached Aligarh on the 
24th. They found the rebels, consisting of a largo 
body of Chazis or fanatics, and a detachment 
of the 3rd Cavalry, in the occupation of a walled 
garden. It was difficult to ascertain the precise 
position of their main body, but some of their 
cavalry having been noted outside and on the 
left of the enclosure, de Kantzow was directed to 
dislodge them. De Kantzow did not require 
more explicit instructions. Addressing a few 
words to the volunteers he placed himself at their 
head and led them straight at the enemy. The 
rebels watched the approach of this handful of 
Europeans without flinching till they were within 
shot. They then raised their carabines and fired. 
A second later, and without waiting to ascertain 
the result of their volley, they tuimed their horses 
heads and fled. Meanwhile the Chazis emerging 
from the enclosure had attacked our infantry. A 
considerable number of them, dressed in garments 
white as the driven snow, suddenly dashed from 
the enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and 
crying out “ Religion ! ” “ Victory ! ” rushed on the 
advanced skirmishers of the Europeans. They 
fought with so furious a desperation and with so 
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MR. COIVIM’S HEALTH FAILS. 

frantic a rage tliat it became necessary to bring m 
the guns to bear upon them. Then they retfred 
and our infantry, dashing after them completed 
the overthrow. The Ghazis and their alhes were 
driven out of Aligarh, 

This was the last operation on anything like a 
large scale in which the A'gra force was eno-ao-ed 
until after the fall of Dehli. But before relatino- 
the manner in wliich that “crowning mercy ” was 
achieved it is necessary to turn to the events 
which were happening during this period in the 
districts on the left bank of the Jamna— events 
less affecting A gra than the operations in the 
vicinity of Lakhnao and of Dehli, 

During ^ a great portion of this period Mr. 
Colvin still continued to administer the duties 
attaching to his high office. But he was no 
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tliat lie required perfect rest of body and mind, 
Mr. Colvin refused, nevertheless, to relinquish the 
smallest of the duties attaching to his high office. 
He felt that it would ill become the captain to 
leave the deck of his ship when she was drifting 
on to a lee shore, the breakers almost in sight ; 
that ill as he was, it was his duty to set an ex- 
ample ; and that as he must die some day, it was 
better that he should die in the performance of 
duties for which he yet had strength rather than 
seek to prolong his existence by casting his cares 
upon another. 

Few will question the nobility of soul which 
prompted Mr. Colvin to direct the course of the 
State- vessel to the very last. It has been thought 
that he might perhaps have advantageously con- 
sented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. But when Mr, Eaikes, a judge of 
the Court of Appeal at Agra, writes, so late as 
Ji'ly, that if he wanted a sword or pistol from the 
magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter-signature was 
necessary, he only exposes the red-tape system of 
administration which flourished then, and which 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as 
well as in India. He exposes a system which 
was then ingrained in the country. It was but 
a brick in the wall of Indian administration. 
The reform of the system was necessary but 
it could scarcely have been undertaken during 
the mutiny. It was not routine duties of this 
nature that affected Mr. Colvin. The real 
pressure which broke him down has been already 
indicated. 
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bookVIII. “Early in September,” vrrites Mr. Eaikes in 
Chapter V. joux’nal, “Mr. Colvin asked me to prepare a 
plan for the restoration of the Police in tbe Nortli- 
Western Provinces, and I submitted a note on 
the subject j on tbe 7tb T called to talk over tbe 
matter, but found tbe Lieutenant-Governor too 
ill to attend to business. On Wednesday, tbe 
Septomiicr 0 9tb, to our great sorroiv be died, and on tbe next 
day I, as pall-bearer, paid my last tribute of 
respect to bis memory. After ruling over tbe 
fairest provinces of India in ber palmiest days be 
died witbout secure possession of an acre of 
ground beyond tbo Port, and bis body -was in- 
terred ivitbin tbe vails.” 

Thus died in tbe pei’formance of bis duty, 
before tbe dawn of tbe triumpb of vbicb be never 
despaired, tbo brave, trae-bearted, and noble Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of tbe Nortb-West Provinces. 
Whatever failings or prejudices be may bave bad 
they are all obliterated by tbe recollection of tbe 
eaimestness, tbe single-mindedness, tbe devotion 
to duty that cbaracterised bim in a most critical 
period. He vas sustained to tbe last by tbe con- 
sciousness that “be bad not sbrunk from bearing 
tbe burden vbicb God bad called upon bim to 
sustain; ” by tbe conviction that be bad performed 
bis duty to bis God and to bis country, and that 
be bad ever striven to bave a conscience void of 
offence towards God and Man. His demise was 
deeply felt by all witb wbom be was connected 
bj: private friendsbip or by official ties ; and tbo 
Government of India only gave utterance to a 
feeling ibat pervaded all classes when by a noti- 
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fieation in tlie Official Grazette it paid a just tribute 
to Ms name and memory.* 
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1857. 
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^ Tlie following is tlie text tlian usually valuable to tlie 
of tiie notijacatian refererd to : State. 

‘‘ It is the melancholy duty of “But his career did not close 
the Eight Honourable the before he had won for himself 
Governor-Greneral in Council a high reputation in each of 
to announce thi^ death of the the various branches of ad- 
Honourable John Eussell Col- ministration to which he was 
viii, the Lieutenant-Governor at different times attached, 
of the Korth-West Provinces, nor until he had been worthily 
“ Worn by the unceasing selected to fill the highest po- 
anxieties and labours of his sition in Northern India; and 
cluirge, which placed him in he leaves a name which not 
the very front of the dangers friends alone, but all who 
by which, of late, India has have been associated with 
been threatened, healtli and him in the duties of Govern- 
strength gave way ; and the meiit, and all who may follow 
Governor-General in Council in his path, will delight to 
has to deplore v/ith sincere honour, 
grief the loss of one of the “ The Eight Honourable the 
most distinguished amongst Governor-General directs that 
the servants of the East India the flag shall be lowered lialf- 
Company. mast high, and that seventeen 

“ The death of Mr. Colvin minute guns shall be fired at 
has wcurred at a time when the seats of Government in 
his ripe exx>erience, his high India upon the receip>t of the 
ability, and his untiring en- present notification.’* 
ergy, would have been more 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER VI. 

In tlie first cliapter of tliis Book I have described 
, the mutiny of the 9 th Regiment of Native Infantry 
cantoned in detachments at the stations of AMgarh, 
Mainpiiri, Etawa and Balandshahr. It remains 
no'w to give an account of the subsequent 
occurrences in the districts represented by those 
stations, and in the districts adjoining, and of the 
action of the mutinous feeling in the important 
province of Rohilkhancl, 

I propose in the first instance to take the reader 
back to the station of Aligarh, The mutiny at 
that station, occurring on the 20th of May, has 
/ been already related.* Intelligence of this 

disaster had reached the Lieutenant-Governor on 
sfndk troops ^Ist. Mr. Oolvin at once organised an expe- 
tq. the dig. dition to hold the line. This body consisted of 
two hundred and thirty- three men of Iri’egular 
t r. Cavalry of the Gwffiar contingent under Lieu- 
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tenant Cockbuni, constituting the first detachment 
despatched to A'gra by Maharaja Sindia on the 
13th. Cockburn set out at once, and, making 
forced marches, reached Aligarh on the 26th. 

He arrived in time to protect and to escort to 
Hatras, a walled town twenty-two miles distant, 
the Europeans who had till then maintained their 
position in the vicinity of Aligarh. At Htitras, 
however, about a hundred of his men, principally 
Mahomedans, rebelled, and after having vainly 
attempted to invite their comrades to join them, 
rode off to stir up the villagers in the districts. 
But Cockburn, though liis party was reduced to 
one hxmdred and twenty-three men, resolved to be 
even with his revolted troopers. Eeceiving infor- 
mation that they had been joined by about five 
hundred villagers, and that these were organising 
a system of plunder and murder, Cockburn 
formed a plan by which to entrap them. He 
procured a curtained bullock cart, such as native 
women generally travel in. Inside this cart he 
placed four troopers with loaded carbines, and 
drew the curtains. He then sent the cart on the 
road towards the rebel camp, he following with 
his main body under the shade of some trees. Ho 
sooner did the rebels see the cart than they dashed 
forward to secxire the lady wdiom they imagined to 
be inside. The troopers behind the curtains 
waited till the foremost men approached, when 
they dischai'ged their carbines with fatal effect. 
Hearing the discharge, Cockburn and his men 
dashed forward, killed forty-eight of the surprised 
foe, and dispersed the remainder. 
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MUTINY OB THE GWA LIA E CAVALRY. 


An action like tins was, however, but a tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine. To aid in pacifying the 
districts, Mr, Colvin had ordered thither, like- 
wise, detachments of the 2nd Cavalry, under 
Captain Burl ton and Lieutenant Salmond, and 
Captain Pearson’s battery, of the Cwaliar contin- 
gent. Lieutenant Cockburn’s detachment had 
also been strengthened by the main body of his 
regiment, the 1st, under Captain Alexander, Tip 
to a certain point, the men belonging to these 
several arms and detachments behaved perfectly 
well. Gradually, however, as the villagers rose 
on every side, the pressure became too much for 
them. On the 1st of July, the 1st Cavalry, then 
at Hatras, mutinied. The men showed no ill- 
feeling towards their officers, but simply told them 
they must go. When hundreds with arms in their 
hands issue orders to units, the units must obey. 
Alexander and the officers with him had, then, no- 
thing for it but to ride for A'gra, a journey they 
successfully accomplished. The following day, the 
men of the Artillery, under Pearson, and those of 
the 2nd Cavalry, commanded by Burlton, and then 
stationed at Sansi, seven miles beyond Hatras, in- 
cited by letters from their comrades at that place, 
likewise rose in revolt, and intimated to their 
officers that they no longer required them, Pear- 
son, Burlton, and Salmond did all that men 
could do to keep them men true, but in ^mn. 
The men insisted on joining their comrades at 
Hatr&, The cavalry started off the following 
mornmg for that place, their officers still accom- 
panying them. There they effected a junction 
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■\vitli tlie 1st Cavalry, and once again, and in a 
peremptory manner, insisted that their officers 
should leave them. Burlton, Salmond, and the 
surgeon, Dr. Lay, at once then took the road to 
A'gra. Shortly after-wards, Pearson, who had 
clung to his battery, arrived -with his mutinous 
gunners. The only other European with him was 
his staff-sergeant. Pearson found the two regi- 
ments of cavalry di’awn up as if on parade. He 
rode up to them, received their salutes, questioned 
them about their officers, and was told they had 
left for A'gi’U. He then calmly and coolly rode 
down their ranks, speaking to the men he knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native officers. 
His position vfas full of pei’il. At any moment 
he might have been shot down. An imprudent 
gesture, a sign of alarm, would have been fatal to 
him. But Pearson was equal to the occasion. 
He continued his ride down the I’anks coollyq fol- 
lowed by his sergeant, mounted on his second- 
charger ; nor did he change his pace till the line 
had been well cleared. He and the sergeant 
then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond 
the village they overtook the cavalry officers. 
The whole then rode on, hiding by day, and 
reached A'gra in time to share in the disaster of 
the 5th. 

It is remarkable that the men made no attempt 
to molest them ! Most remarkable when the fact 
is taken into consideration that the foot-soldiers 
of the same contingent evinced the most blood- 
thirsty feelings towards their officers ! Can there 
be any significance in the fact that the cavalry 
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Book TUI. soHiei’s were mostly Mahomedans, whilst nine- 
teen-twentieths of the infantiw men were 
Hindus? 

Meanwhile, some well-mounted volunteers had 
been doing good service in the districts. Composk 
of civilians, of officers whose regiments had mu- 
tinied, of clerks in public offices, of planters, of 
shopkeepers, all animated by but one feeling, their 
first act had been to relieve a body of six or 
seven of their countrymen, besieged by the rebels 
in an indigo factory. They then pushed on to 
Aligarh, ^ where they were joined by Mr. 'Watson, 
the magistrate, a man of remarkable courage, and 
by others. But they were not strong enough to 
dominate the rebellious villages, and gradually 
fell back on A'gi’a. Eight* of them, however, 
disdaining a retreat so rapid, remained behind 
occupying a factory about five miles from Aligarh. 
But I’esolute as were these men, they, too, were 
forced to retreat when the Hwaliar cavalry had 
meyfenbaok mutinied. On the concentration of the volunteers 
at A'gra, they were employed as pickets on the 
Mathura road to watch the approach of the 
Nimach brigade. How they behaved towards 
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Eoliilkliand, rebellion had been even more ram- 
pant and more successful. 

Although the troops in Eohilkhand rose in re- 
volt a few days earlier than did those in the more 
northerly districts, the plan of the narrative, 
leading southwards to Kanhpiir and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter should in the 
first instance be considered. I therefore propose 
to carry the reader with me to the districts 
known as Saharanpur and Mozafamagar, to 
descend thence throiigh Eohilkhand to Fathgaidi. 

The station of Saharanpiir was, before the 
mutmy, essentially a civil station. It was 
situated on the bank of a small stream, about two 
miles from the city of the same name, and wdiich 
was the capital or chief town of the district, also 
called Sahai’anpur. The population of the town 
amounted to about forty thousand — ^many of them 
Mahomedans, with rather a bad character for tur- 
bulence, In the eai’lier portion of the present 
century Saharanpiir had been one of the frontier 
stations of the British territories. To guard it 
a rather strong foi’t had been built on its 
northern face. But to such an extent did 
confidence in their star override in those days all 
suggestions of prudence in the British mind, that 
on the extension of our frontier the fort had been 
converted into a civil jail, whilst the Stud 
Department had been allowed to run up the 
ditches and mud walls of their paddocks so close 
to its ramparts that it would have been easy from 
their cover to pick off the defenders of the 
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■When the mutiny broke out at Mirath the 
European male population of Saharanpur,includmQ- 
clerks, numbered only six or seven persons. The 
Em'asians were scarcely more numerous. There 
was over the treasiuy a native guard of some 
seventy or eighty sepoys, commanded by a native 
officer, and furnished by the 29 th Mve Infantry 
at Moradabad. The civil jail guard, numberino- 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties 
over the jail, furnished guards to the civil officers’ 
houses. Throughout the district, likewise, was 
scattered the ordinary police force, amply sufficient 
in times of peace » to repress the disorder of a 
population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The situation of Sahdranpiir was still important. 
It was the point whence the road led to Dera and 
to the hill stations of Masuri and Landaur ; it was 
contiguous to Eilrki, from the canal establish- 
ments of which the army before Dehh was largely 
supplied with men and materials for forwardino- 
Eie siege; and it was the seat of one of the 
brovernment studs. Yet now the entire district, 
comprising likewise the Engineers’ College, the 
canal workships and costly aqueducts, seemed to 
be at the mercy of the sepoys and the disaffected 
natives, for there were no European troops who 
could be summoned with any hope that the call 
would be responded to. There were indeed 
European troops at Mirath, some seventy miles 
tetant. But, until after the fall of Dehli, timidity 
bordering upon panic, selfishness utterly neglect- 
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ful of tlie general public weal, ruled with fatal 
effect the military counsels at that station. 

Fortunately there were men at Saharanpiir 
whose bold spirit and ready resource supplied the 
place of soldiers. The magistrate, Mr. Eobert 
Spankie, was an able public servant, full of 
energy and mental power. His lieutenant, Mr. 
Dundas Eobertson, joined to a manly and encr- 
eretic nature a clear head and a coolness not to be 
surpassed. A fit associate with these wms Lieu- 
tenant Browmlow', of the Engineers, cool, daring, 
enterprising, and resolute. With such men at 
Saharanpiir there was yet a glimmering of hope 
that the crisis might be surmounted. 

The new's of the outbreak at Mirath reached 
Saharanpiir on the evening of the 14th of May ; 
that of the massacres at Dehli on the following 
day. At a meeting convened by Mr. Spankie it 
was decided to hold the station, but to despatch 
the women and children to Masfiri. This ar- 
rangement was carried out at once. As soon as 
possible after the departure of the ladies, those 
of the gentlemen of the station who had remained 
behind * determined to unite and occupy one 
house. The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join 
them, showed at first some disinclination, but in 
a day or two they changed their minds and 
acceded to the proposal. t 

Space wiU not permit me to detail in full the 
preliminary dangers w'hich threatened these few 
bold men. Hoiv, it was the mutiny at the not 

* Two qxiitfced it, ostensibly to escort tbe ladies. 

t Bistrict Bntim during the BeooUy page 25. 
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listing in Ms cause some influential and -well 
disposed lando-nmei’S, anticipated it, attacking and 
capturing tlie conspirators. Continuing to pursue 
this policy, Mr. Eobertson, taking with him a few 
of the 4th Lancers (natiye) ; a detachment of the 
29th Native Infantry, and some police ; proceeded 
to the most important and the most disaffected 
parts of the district to assert British authority. 
By a combination of tact and daring Mr. Robert- 
son accomplished a great deal. He soon ascer- 
tained, howevei', that the lando'wners sympa- 
thised with the rabble, and that the fact that 
rebellion, not plunder, was their object, would 
make his task extremely difficult. Further suc- 
cess, he felt, would depend on the fidelity of 
the sepoys. But soon amongst these appeared 
the usual symptoms of disaffection. On the 80th 
of May, Mr. Eobertson had been joined by two 
companies of the 6th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
These mutinied on the 3rd of June. But Mr. 
Eobertson still continued Ms noble efforts m the 
^ order j nor, though the detachment of 

ground not- the 29th Native Infantry revolted on the 11th of 
with.taiia&g. (ji(j jjgj or his superior, once I’elax their hold 
on the district. This was still virtually British 
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MOZiPPAENAGAE. 

when the fall of Dehlf removed from the native book viii. 
mind the calculations which till then had inspired 
them to resist. 

At the civil station of Mozaffarnagar, about MozaSar. 
midway between Saharanpilr and Mirath, the 
native guard over the treasury was fux’nished by 
the 20th Eegiment of Native Infantry, quartered at 
Mirath. This regiment took a prominent part in 
the famous outbreak of the 10th of May. It was 
not to be expected, therefore, that the detachment 
would abstain from following the example thus 
set. For tlu’ee days, however, it did abstain. 

Nor did the sepoys composing it make any 
demonstration until the British magistrate on 
the spot had given a signal proof of Ms belief 
in the collapse of British rule. That official, 

Mr. Berford, with a precipitancy as unworthy Mr. Berford. 
as it was rare, closed the public offices on 
the receipt of the bad news from Mirath. He 
subsequently took refuge in a small house in the 
town, withdrawing the guards posted over the 
jail for his own personal protection. The con- Tiiapopnia- 
sequence of tMs abnegation of authority was the 
rise of the district. Landowners and peasants 
alike believed that the sun of British rule had set, 
never to rise again. Every man who had a 
grievance, the plunderers by profession, the plun- 
derers by opportunity, seized the golden chance. 

Nor were the sepoys then backward. They broke and the 
open the treasury, carried away all they could mutiny, 
convey away, and marched for MoradabM. The 
balance fell to the townspeople and district 
revolters. There was no one to prevent or to 
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But the risings in the northerly portions of the 
Forth-West Provinces were trifling compared 
with those in Rohilkhand. The principal station 
in Eohilkhand was Bareli. Here were cantoned 
the 8th IiTegular Cavalry, the 18th and 68th 
Fative Infantry, and a native battery of Artilleiy. 
The brigade was commanded by Brigadier Sibbald. 
Bareli was likewise the chief civil station in 
Eohilkhand, being the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner. The Christian population, including 
Eurasians, somewhat exceeded one hundred in 
number. 

The uneasy feeling amongst the native troops, 
which had manifested itself so strongly in Bengal 
in the month of March, gradually travelling up 
country, had reached Bareli in April, Durino* 
that month the men of the infnntrv 
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musket or a, new musketry drill sliould be 
necessary. “We and our fatliers,” tliey said, 
“have conquered Hindustan with the present 
musket ; what is the use of a new one ? ” They 
continued, however, to practise the neiv drill, and, 
when taught singly, even, touched the cartridges, 
though with evident dislike. 

Up to the beginning of the second week of May 
the men when drilled together, by companies, had 
been taught only the new bayonet exercise. But 
in the second week it was deemed advisable to 
instruct them in the new system of ball-practice. 
The experiment began with the grenadier com- 
pany of the 18 th Native Infantry. But only one 
I’ound per man was served out. 

It happened that an arrangement previously 
considered — ^by wliich the guns of the battery 
were to be moved from their actual position to 
another close to the practice-ground* — had taken 
effect early on the very morning on which it had 
been decided that the men of the grenadier com- 
pany of the 18 th Native Infantry should make 
their first experiment with the new ammunition. 
To the minds of the sepoys, already over-excited, 
this cliange in the position of the gains was a 

* Tte real object -was to which it was considered ad- 
plaee the gnns under the visable, to adopt. The Suba- 
charge of the 8th Irregular dar of the Artillery, whose 
Cavalry. They were in fact tearful protestations in favour 
regularly confided to that of this measiire excited the 
corps. It will be seen in the sympathy of many, subse- 
teit tlat subsequently they quently assumed the command 
were mthdrawn, and restored of the rebellious brigade, 
to their own men. This re- His name was Batht Khiin. 
storation was a part of the He eventually commanded in 
feigning confidence policy chief at Hehli. 
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new revelation. The conviction flashed upon their 
minds that the guns had been shifted with the 
sole object to coerce them into using the ob- 
noxious cartridges. This, too, accounted for the 
fact, which at the time had seemed so strange to 
them, that only one round of balled ammunition 
had been served out to each man. They would 
thus be formed up on the practice-ground, they 
argued, practically defenceless, commanded by the 
guns. The suspicion, equal to conviction, spread 
to the entire regiment. The Grenadier company 
had already set out. A considerable number of 
the men of the other companies ran then to the 
artillery lines to upbraid the gunnei’s Avith thus 
aiding the attempt to take away their comrades’ 
caste; but the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, 
but determined, waited in their lines the booming 
of the guns, or the return of the grenadiers. 
When these appeared, unharmed, the excitement 
for the moment cooled. 

Only, however, for the moment. The same 
day brought to the station news of the mutiny at 
Mirath, of the disaffection of the districts round 
Bardli, and of evil dispositions manifested by the 
native regiment stationed at Moradabad. 

This was on the 14 th. The Brigadier, Sibbald, 
was absent on a tour of inspection. His place 
Avas temporarily occupied by Colonel Colin Troup, 
a gallant and distinguished officer. Colonel 
Troup had not been an indifferent spectator 
of all that had been going on in the native 
army during the preceding two months. But 
experienced as he was, shrewd, clever, and dis- 
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ceming beyond most of tbe old officers of the bookyiii. 
Company’s army, even Colonel Troup bad not 
detected tbe radical cause of tbe disease be was 
called upon to combat. He believed tbat it could is in favour of 
be cured by persuasion, by an unbounded display measurer 
of confidence, by, in fact, treating tbe sepoys 
as one would treat naughty cbildren, by assuring 
tbem tbat all previous offences would be con- 
doned, if they would bebave well for tbe future. 

In a word, be was a believer in Mr. Beadon’s 
theory of “a passing and groundless panic.” 

But Colonel Troup did not the less take every 
possible measure to meet an emergency which be 
foresaw might at any moment arrive. Of all tbe 
regiments under bis command be believed most 
implicitly in tbe 8th Irregular Cavalry. The Thosthirro- 
antecedents of tbat regiment gave him reason for 
bis belief. Hot only was it a splendid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well commanded, 
but it bad but a very short period before come 
forward at a critical period to show its readiness 
to proceed wherever the interests of the British 
service might demand its presence. When, in 
1852, tbe 38tb Eegiment of Native Infantry bad 
refused to proceed to Pigii, on tbe ground tbat tbe 
caste of the men would be ruined by a sea voyage 
of eight days, tbe 8tb Irregulars bad volunteered 
to sail thither. Taken at their word, they marched their favaur. 
from Hansi to the port of embarkation, a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles, without losing a 
single man from desertion. Proceeding by sea 
to Pigii, they not only rendered there most ex- 
cellent service, but made themselves remarkable 
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Book yiii. for their discipline and their intelligence. Their 
chaito Yi. officers -were men of good family, giYen to 

manly and intellectual pursuits, and proud of 
their regiment and their serYice. 

The acting commandant of this regiment was 
Captain Alexander Mackenzie. Captain Mac- 
kenzie had been some years with the 8th. He 
had serYed with it as adjutant and as second in 
command. He was deYoted to his regiment, 
gave to it hisundmded care, and was unsurpassed 
in all the qualities of a commanding officer. He 
was well supported by his second in command. 
Lieutenant Becher. 

Up to the period at which my narratiYe has 
arriYed the conduct of this regiment had been 
most exemplary. Colonel Troup, then, looking 
at its antecedents and at its actual behaYiour, 
had reason to regard it as his mainstay in case of 
an outbreak. 

It was, I haYe said, on the 14th of May, that 
the eYil news from the outer world reached 
Bardli. Colonel Troup at once directed that the 
strength of the regiment he most trusted should 
be doubled; he wrote to the oiYil authorities 
requesting them to place under his orders all the 
sowars, or horse patrols, in their districts; he 
recalled all officers from leaYe; and he recom- 
mended that the ladies and children, in fact all 
the European women and children, should- be 
sent off to the hill station of Naini Tab* Large 
caYalry pickets were thrown out, and the Ir- 

* The ladies, women, and Tal escorted hy a detachment 
children were sent off to Naini of the 8th In-egular CaTaliy. 
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regulars were kept ready to turn out at any 
moment. At the same time Colonel Troup 
paraded the brigade, and addressing the men 
assured them that they had nothing to fear as 
long as they continued to behave themselves ; 
that no new cartridges were coming, and that if 
any should come, he would destroy them on the 
parade-ground in their presence. On the follow- 
ing day, the 16th, further to allay the suspicions 
of tlie men, he had the guns moved back to their 
former position. 

But the evil was too deeply rooted. Notwith- 
standing all Colonel Troup’s efforts the suspicions 
were not allayed and confidence did not return. 
For some days, indeed, the sepoys continued to 
perform their duties with precision, but they were, 
whether in the lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement. This excitement was fed by the 
evil-disposed of the city, by sepoys from Mirath, 
from Deldi, from Firdzpfir, and especially by 
intriguers from the districts instigated by one 
Khan Bahadur Khan, a pensioner of the Go- 
vernment, and the heir of the famous Bohilla 
chief, Hafiz Eahmat.* 

Brigadier Sibbald returned to Bardli on the 
19th. From that date till the 29th, no material 
change ocem-red in the state of affairs. The 
brigadier confirmed and carried out all Colonel 

^ Hafiz Mmat was tlie Mdur Khan received one pen- 
last indg^endent Mahomedan sion as the descendant and 
ruler of Eohilthand,. He was heir of the last ruler of the 
defeat^ and slain in 1774 in Rohillas, another as a retired 
a battle ag^st the British, civil ofifieer of the British 
fought at KattrU. Khan Ba- (Jovemnaent. 
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Troup’s aiTangements. The attempts at “ man- 
agement” on the part of the British, the sns- 
picions, the- excitement, the sullen determined 
mien, combined with rigid performance of duty, 
Forownniiugs oil the part of the sepoys, continued. But on the 
morning of the 29th, Colonel Tz’oup receired a 
note from Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner, 
informing him that it had come to his knowledge 
that his. Colonel Troup’s regiment, the 68th 
Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that day. 
Colonel Troup had but just perused that note 
when the native sergeant-major of his regiment 
ran breathless into his presence to tell him that 
whilst bathing in the river that morning, the 
men of both regiments, the 18th and 68th, had 
sworn to rise at 2 p.m. and murder their European 
officers. 

Colonel Ti’oup acted at once as the emergency 
required. He warned the officers of the three 
regiments and of the artillery; informed the 
brigade major. Captain Brownlow, of the notices 
he had received, and recommended him to ride off 
at once to report the information to the brigadier, 
fixing the lines of the 8th Irregular Cavaky as the 
place of rendezvous for all. 

It was about 1 o’clock in the day when Captain 
Mackenzie received the order to turn out his 
regiment. In a very few minutes the men were 
in their saddles, and certainly, as far as appear- 
ances went, no men could have displayed a more 
loyal spirit, or a greater readiness to do their 
duty, than did the men of the 8th Irregulars. 

k The regiment continued mounted for two hours. 

' ' '• 
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In tlie interYal, ■whether from the attitude of the bookyiit. 
cavalry, or from some other reason, the men of 
the infantry changed their plans. The rising was jiay^^b. 
postponed. 

The behaviom’ of the 8th IiTegulars had justified 
Colonel Troup’s confidence. On this apparently 
crucial day not a symptom of disaffection had 
been manifested by a single trooper. Yet — curious OoionoiTronii 
fact — on the evening of that day, Colonel Troup private\vari!- 
received from a siu’e authority information that g”?, 
the men of that regiment were not absolutely to to relied 
be relied upon ; that they had swoim not to act 
against the infantry and artilleiy, though they 
would not harm or raise a hand against any 
European. The horizon was becoming darker. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of the 
30th, wei-e passed in excitement on the one side, 
in watchfulness on the other. Colonel Troup did Ue foots tiic 
not doubt now but that the outbreak was a 
question, not of days, but of hom’s. Few of the 
other officers shai’ed his opinions. The brigadier, 
the brigade-major, the officer commanding the 
18th, the officer commanding the battery, all 
believed that the storm would pass over. Captain 
Mackenzie, whilst sharing Colonel Troup’s opinions 
regarding the other regiments, had still faith in 
his own men. It would have been strange had it 
been otherwise, for up to the 31st of May the 
fidelity and devotion of the 8th Irregulars and 
their officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the 31st the crisis came. The crisis 
It was heralded by the usual attempt at incen- 
diarism, Captain Brownlow’s house having been 
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fired in tlie small hours of the moiuiing. The 
only other naming given iras that conveyed by 
the behaviour of the men on the treasury guard, 
■who had snatched from a native oflScial a letter he 
was earring to the fort, torn it up in his face, and 
abused him. This was the first serious impro- 
priety committed by the native soldiers at Bareli, 
These two occurrences put many on their guard' 
StilUll continued quiet in the lines, when just at 
11 o’clock, the report of one of the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and the yells of 
the sepoys, warned eveiyone in the station that 
the crisis was upon them. 

The rising in fact had been thoroughly or- 
ganised by the sepoys. Parties had been^told off 
to murder each officer. The liour fixed was 11 
o’clock on that Sunday, the 31st. No sooner had 
the regimental gongs struck eleven strokes than 
some sepoys of the 68th rushed to the o-xms and 
poured in a volley of grape into the houses 
nearest to^ their lines. Small parties carrying with 
them their muskets went off to each separate 
bungalow ; the remainder rushed out in a mass to 
burn, to kill, to destroy. 

_ The warning of which I have spoken had 
induced many officers to have their horses sad- 
dled, and to hold themselves ready for immediate 
action. Ihe rendezvous was the lines of the 8th 
Irregulars. To reach those lines some had to 
pUop across the infantry parade-ground exposed 
0 volleys of grape and musketry. Others 
Ignorant of the previous occun’ences of the morn- 
mg, and, therefore, not warned, were forced to 
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take refuge in the citi'. The brigadier, mounting 
his horse on the first discharge of the battery 
guns, rode off at once, but was shot in the chest 
as he was making for the rendezvous. Other 
officers shared the same fate, some at the time, 
some later. 

But whilst all are hastening to the rendezvous, 
tlic reader must outstrip them, and sec what 
Captain Mackenzie and his regiment were doing 
there. 

At 10 o’clock that morning a Hindu Rissaldar 
of his regiment had reported to Mackenzie that 
some of tlie Hindfis of his troop, while baxhing, 
liad heard the sepoys of the 18th and 6Sth 
say that they intended to lise that day at 11 
o’clock, murder every European — man, woman, 
and child — in the place, seize the treasury, and 
open the jail. Similar reports had been so pre- 
valent during the preceding fortnight that 
Mackenzie was justified in not giving implicit 
credence to this. But, as a measure of precaution, 
he sent orders to his native adjutant to warn the 
native officers commanding troops to have their 
men ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. 
He also imparted the information by letter to 
Colonel Troup. Then Mackenzie, Becher, and 
the surgeon, Dr. Currie, had their horses sad- 
dled; they breakfasted; and then donned their 
uijiforms so as to be ready for immediate action. 
These operations had scarcely been completed, 
when the brigade-major, Captain Brownlow, 
rushed in with the information that the row 
had begun. Almost simultaneously the fire of 
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the battery guns and the discharge of musketry 
came to confirm his story. Colonel Troup fol- 
lowed almost immediately. Mackenzie and Becher 
at once mounted their horses and rode down to 
their lines to tuim out the men. The 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd troops of the 8th, forming the right wing, 
were soon drawn np in front of their lines facing 
the station. But it seeming to Mackenzie that 
the troops of the left wing showed unusual delay, 
he proceeded amongst them to hasten their moy'e- 
ments. Meanwhile, the confusion was every mo- 
ment increasing. Prom all parts of Bareli officers, 
civilians, and others, were imnning and riding 
into the lines for protection. The artillery and 
infantry were keeping np a constant and rapid 
fire on the fugitives, whilst all around bungalows 
were beginning to smoke and blaze. Keeping his 
head cool all this time, Mackenzie, gallantly aided 
by Becher, had turned out the troops of the left 
wing, and was getting them into order, when 
happening to look round, he saw the troops of the 
right -wing go “ Threes right," and move off at a 
trot to the right and rear of the lines. Digging 
his spurs into his horse Mackenzie quickly 
headed the wing, halted it, and asked by whose 
order they had moved. The Rissaldar, command- 
ing the 1st squadron, replied that Colonel Troup 
had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 
on to Colonel Troup, who had moved ahead, in 
company with some officers and civilians, and 
asked what he proposed to do. Troup, who by 
the death of the brigadier had become the senior 
officer in the station, replied that he proposed to 
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retire on Kaini Tal. Mackenzie, still feeling sure 
of liis men, earnestly requested permission to be 
alloivecl to take liis regiment back and try and 
recover tlie guns. Troup replied tliat it -vvas 
useless ; but yielding at last to Mackenzie’s 
urgent pleadings be consented in tbesc vords : 
“ It is no use, but do as you like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced 
by the information he had received on the 
night of the 30th of May and the impression 
then formed having been strengthened by the 
delay of the left wing to turn out, entirely 
mistrusted the 8th Irregulars. Mackenzie, 
on the other hand, whilst thoroughly believing 
in them, felt satisfied that the order given to 
them by Colonel Troup to follow the Europeans 
to Naini Tal was the one order which would 
try their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying 
it out would impose upon them the necessity 
to leave all their property, and, in some in- 
stances, those for whom they cared more than 
for their property, at the mercy of the rebels. 
There can be no doubt now that the information 
on which Colonel Troup acted was partly true. 
There were traitors amongst the 8th Irregulars. 
Prominent amongst these was the senior native 
officer, Mahomed Shaffi. This man had been 
gained over by Khan Bahadur Khan, and had in 
his tarn done his best to gain the men. Yet it is 
to be regretted, I think, that Mackenzie’s ar- 
rangements were interfered with before the 
temper of the men had been actually tested. The 
movement to the right, and the remonstrance 
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with Colonel Troup, lost many precious moments 
at a most critical period. 

The value of a few moments was never more 
clearly demonstrated than on this occasion. 
Whilst Mackenzie had been talking to Colonel 
Troup, the left wing had been drawing up in line. 
The moment they were quite ready, the traitor, 
Mahomed Shaffi, watching his opportunity, gave 
the order to the men of the -wing to follow him, 
and at once rode towards the cantonment. Mac- 
kenzie heard the tramp of their horses’ feet the 
moment after he had received Colonel Troup’s 
permission to do as he liked. He did not at once 
realise the cause of their action, for almost simul- 
taneously with it arose the cry that they had gone 
to charge the guns. Mackenzie at once addressed 
the men of the right wing, and told them he was 
going to take them to recover the guns. The 
men received the intelligence with apparent 
delight, and followed Mackenzie — accompanied 
by Mr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some offi- 
cers * — at a steady trot to the parade-ground. 
On arrivmg there they found the left wing drawn 
up, apparently fraternising with the rebels. It 
was necessary to bring them back, if possible, to 
their allegiance, so Mackenzie leaving his right 
wing under charge of Becher, rode up to them 
and addressed them. Whilst, however, in the 
act of speaking, and after the men had sliown a 

* Tieir names were Cap- Warde, 68tli Uative Infantry, 
tain Kirby and lieutenant Lieutenant Hurter, 18th. Na- 
Kraser of the Artilleiy ; Cap- tive Infantry. 

, tain Paterson and Lieutenant 
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disposition to follo-w liim, there arose from the 
magazine of the 18th S^ative Infantrj — the point 
where the mutinous sepoys were massed, and 
whei’e a gun had been placed — a cry summoning 
all the sowars to rally round the Mahomedan flag 
and to uphold their religion, “otherwise,” shouted 
the speaker, “ the Mahomedans will be forced 
to eat pork, and the Hindus beef.” At tho 
same time a green flag was hoisted. The ciy 
and the sight of the flag arrested the favfuir- 
able disposition of the men of the left wing, 
and Mackenzie finding his efforts with them 
hopeless, rode back to the right. Here, liow- 
ever, a new disappointment awaited him. The 
men of this wing had felt the influence acting 
on the left, and had begun to steal off. By the 
time Mackenzie returned men to the number of 
about one troop alone remained. Amongst these 
were most of the native officers. 'With so small 
a body it was hopeless to charge, and it was 
almost certain that an order to that effect would 
not have been obeyed. Mackenzie retired then in 
the direction taken by Colonel Troup and the 
others. As he passed his regimental lines more 
men dropped away, and before he had gone half a 
mile, the number of the faithful was reduced 
to twenty-three, of whom twelve were native 
officers ! * They overtook Colonel Troup, and 

* It is due to these twenty- Amid many trials they re- 
three. men to place on record mained faithful, and nmnaged 
that though every possible to do excellent service. The 
temptation ms held out to Eissaldar, Mahomed hTazim 
them to desert the Europeans Kh&a, not only left all his 
not one of them yielded to it* property^ but three children 
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liis party tTfenty-three miles from Bareli. Troup 
■was warm in his acknowledgments. In truth 
he never expected to see them. “ Thank God,” 
he exclaimed to Mackenzie, as the latter rode 
up, “ I feared you had gone to certain death.” 
The reth’ing party now united, proceeded without 
a halt to Naini Tal, accomplishing the distance, 
sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

On the departure of the fugitives for Kaini 
Tal the rebel rule was inaugurated at Bax’eli. 
Every European house but one had been burnt 


down. Khan Bahadur 


beliind, to obey the call of 
duty. Mackenzie’s orderly, a 
Mahomedan, rode throughout 
the retreat of sixty-six miles 
Mackenzie’s second charger, 
a magnificent Arab, on which it 
would hayebeeneasy for him to 
ride off. But he was faithful, 
andwhen the horse Mackenzie 
was riding dropped dead, the 
orderly at once dismounted 
and came on on foot. These 
men had their reward when 
the regiment was re-organised, 
and they redeemed, on the 6tli 
of April 1858, the good name 
of their regiment, being com- 
mended for the marked 
gallantry” they displayed at 
Harh/i in Oudh under the 
command of Captain Mac- 
kenzie. 

In the text I have recorded 
a plain and unadorned state- 
ment of the conduct of Captain 
Mackenzie and lieutenant. 
Becheronthis trying occasion 
It is but just to both those 


Khan was proclaimed 

officers that the opinion of the 
officer commanding the brigade 
to which they belonged should 
be added. In his report on 
the events recorded in the 
text Colonel Troup thus wrote : 
‘'In justice to Captain Mac- 
kenzie and Lieutenant Becher 
I consider it my duty, how- 
ever much they like others 
may have been deceived by 
their men, to state that in my 
opinion no two officers could 
have behaved better towards, 
or shown a better or more 
gallant example to their men 
than they did. I was in 
daily, I may say hourly com- 
munication with them, and I 
have great pleasure in stating 
that from the very first to the 
last they were uni’emitting in 
the performance of the many 
harassing duties required of 
them.’* Colonel Troup fur- 
ther recommended them to 
the favourable notice of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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Viceroy of Eoliilkhand. His vice-royalty rras bap- 
tised with blood. The two judges, Messrs. 
Eobertson and Eaikes ; the deputy-collector, Mr. 
Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Mr. Oit, Dr. Buck, and three 
other civilians ; all the merchants, traders, and 
clerks, and all the women and children who had 
not quitted the station, were murdered. Most 
of these were judicially slaughtered — slaughtered, 
that is to say, by the express order of the new 
viceroy, and many of them after having been 
brought into his presence. Exposed to this 
terrible ordeal, cast by ruffians at the feet of this 
greater ruffian, the English race still asserted itself. 
The new viceroy w'as told to his face that though 
he might water his new throne with their blood, 
it would yet take no root in the ground; that 
though he might find it easy to slaughter 
unarmed men, women, and children, Bidtish 
power would yet assert itself to crush him. 

The better to assure the mastery and to rid 
himself of all rival claimants Khan Bahadur 
Khmi took the eaidiest opportunity to persuade 
Bakht Khan, the silbadar of artillery before 
alluded to, and who had assumed the title of 
Brigadier, to lead the sepoys to Dehli, furnishing 
him with a letter to the king. Ho even made a 
show of accompanying him. But it was only a 
show. He returned from the first stage to Bareli, 
fortified his house, and, adding sacrilege to 
murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr. Thomason, 
whilom Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, to build with the materials, after the 
manner of the princes of the House of Taimdr, a 
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mausoleum for Hmself. He at the same time 
enlisted all the Mahomedans who would carry 
arms, and with their aid, began to oppress and 
plunder the rich Hindiis. The latter began very 
soon to regret the overthrow of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I 
have recorded was being enacted at Baieh, events 
not less startling were taking place at Shahjahan- 
piir, but forty-seven miles distant. There was 
but one native regiment at Shahjahanpiir, the 
28th Eegiment of Native Infantry. The news of 
the Mirath outbreak, arriving about the 15th of 
May, had not caused less excitement at this 
station than elsewhere. But whilst the residents, 
and especially the officers, continued to tiust 
the sepoys, they looked- for an outbreak on the 
part of the notoriously turbulent population. 
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sword stroke. He was subsequently killed by 
some Aullagers. Mr. Eicketts, the magistrate, 
wliose Augilance had attracted towards him the 
peculiar hatred of the mutmeer.s, received a 
sword cut. He then attempted to escape to his 
house but was cut down about thirty-five yards 
from the vestry door. Mr, Labadoor, a clerk, 
■was killed in the church. His Avife, his sister-in- 
law', and the bandmaster of the regiment, escaped 
for the moment, but eAmntually met a AA^orse fate. 
Another clerk, a Mr. Smith, stole away, but was 
tracked out and killed. 

The scuffle at the door of the church and the 
attack upon those aa'Iio first presented themselves 
to the mutineers had given time meanwhile to the 
other officers and ladies present there to improvise 
a defence. Captain Lysaght, Mr. Jenkins, and 
others, succeeded in barring the chancel doors 
against their assailants. These, happily, had 
brought with them no muskets, only SAVords and 
clubs, and so mistrustful Avex’e they, that on 
observing the approach of one solitary officer. 
Captain Sneyd, armed Avith a gun, they made at 
once for their lines to get their mxiskets. 

The gentlemen had, before this, placed the 
ladies in security in the church turret. Hardly 
had they done this AA'hen the sepoys went off in 
the manner described, and almost immediately 
afterjvards their domestic servants, faithful in this 
extremity, arrived at the church, bringing with 
them their masters’ guns and rifles. The Eng- 
lish then ventured to open the doors. They 
found not only the horses and carriages, which 
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had brought them to church, still at tl 
but clustering round about a hundred 
principally Sikhs, who had hastened up 
I’ound and to defend their officers, i 
moment they were safe. 

Meanwhile the cantonments had been 
of tumult and bloodshed. When one 
the mutineers had rushed to the church 
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naa nrecl tlie bungalows and sought out the 
Europeans. The assistant magistrate was killed 
m the verandah of his court whither he had fled 
for refuge. Captain James, in temporary com- 
mand of the 28 th, was shot on the parade- 
ground whilst trying to reason with his men. 
In reply to his ax’guments they asserted that they 
were not after all such great traitors, inasmuch 
as they had served the (rovernment faithfully for 
twenty years. As he turned away in disgust 
they shot him. The mutineers alloAved Dr. Bow- 
ling, the surgeon of the regiment, to visit the 
ho.spital unmolested, but, on his return, after he 
had taken up and placed inside his carriage his 
wife, his child, and his English maid, they shot 
him dead and wounded Ms wife. She managed 

irjr’ fugitives at the 

There, now, Avere assembled all the Europeans 
remaining alive. What AA'ere they to do ? It Avas 
a temble extremity. But desperate situations 
require desperate remedies, and the only sensible 

theresMencoof 

i-h Powam— across the Oudli frontier, 

though but a few mfles distant. Thither accnrd- 
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oceeded, and thers they arriv6d the book viir. 
same di^J^ But their reception was unfavourable, 

1 lie Rttju dedal ed his inability to protect them and is37. 

refused them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the assistant 
magistrate, who was one of the party, wrote at 
once to Mr. Thomason, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Mdhamdi, in Oudli, to inform him of the events 
at Slnilijahanpur, and to beg him to send all the 
available carriage to enable the fugitives to reach 

Mdliamdi. Mr. Thomason received the letter that 

night and complied, as far as he could, with the 
reriuest. At Mdhamdi the fugitives arrived, in a 
terrible plight,* two days later. But they ’were 
not saved. Their subsequent adventures form one 
of the sadde&t episodes in the Indian mutiny. 

Midway between Bareli and Shahjahanpiir, 
though not in a direct line, and some thirty miles 
from the former, lies the civil station of Badaon. Badfon. 

Ihe magistrate and collector of this district, 
which took its name from the station, was Mr! 

William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served as Mr. wiffiam 
Under becretary in the Foreign Department 
during the rule of Lord Ellenborough. A man 
of observation and ability he had marked how, 
during the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the 
action of our revenue system had gradually ruined 
the landowners of the country and broken up the 
village communities. Under the action of that 
revenue system landed rights and interests, sold 


* Sad was tLe appearance mucli di£5culty and toil reach 
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for petty debts, had been bought by strangers 
■who had no sympathy with the people. The dis- 
possessed landowners, irritated and discontented, 
smarting under the loss of their estates, looked 
upon the British Government as the author of 
their calamities ; whilst the peasantry, connected 
with these landowners for centuries, bestowed upon 
them all their sympathy, reser-ving their hatred 
for the strangers— and for their patrons, the 
British. 

The social state in Eohilkhand having been 
gradually growing to this point it can easily be 
conceived that when the mutiny bi-oke out in the 
North-West Badaon was ripe for revolt. 

Mr. Edwards was well awai-e of the dangers 
which awaited him in his isolated position. He 
was alone at Badaon. As soon as the revolt at 
Mirath had disclosed to him the nature of the 
impending catastrophe he had sent his wife and 
child to Naini Tal. He remained alone — well aware 
that the population all around him was discon- 
tented, that the company of sepoys who guarded 
his treasury was not to be trusted, that the police 
would join in the scramble which a signal from 
Bar^H would inaugurate. To oppose an insur- 
rection on the part of these men Mr. Edwards 
had no resource beyond his brave and resolute 
heart. 

On the 29th of May Mr. Alfred PhiUipps, the 
magistrate of I'ta, a station in the A'gra districts 
on the right bank of the Ganges, rode into 
Badaon. He was on his way to Bareli to demand 
help from thence, his own districts being in a state 
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of insurrection. Mr. Echrards told Iiim tliat lioln 

was not to be looked for from Bareli as Lo bad 
himself asked it in vain. But tTvo davs later 
information reached Edwards that the important 
town of Bhilsia was about to be attacked bv the 
rebels. To allow this place to faU without an 
effort was not to be thought of. Edwards decided 
then to make another appeal to Bareli Tho 
answer was favom^able. He was promised a com- 
pany of sepoys under a European officer. Joy- 
fully he was expecting these, when, on the Ist of 

June, he received information that tho entire 
Bareh brigade had mutinied, and that revolt 
reigned at that station. 

_ Mr. Edwards received this information earlv in 
the morning. He imparted it to Mr. Phillifip, 
who, realising at once the failure of his mission’ 
started at once to return to his district before the 
roads should be barred by the rebels. Very soon 
after ^ Mr. Pliillipps’s departure Mr. Edwards 
was joined by two indigo planters, the Messrs. 
Donald, and by a patrol, Mr. Gibson. These 
expressed their resolution to accompany him 
^luthersoever he might go. But at the moment 
Mr. Edwards had no mind to go anywhere. The 
sepoys had not yet broken into revolt, and their 
commandant, on receiving the intelligence from 
Baieh, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards that 

defend the treasury con- 
fided to them to the last man. That very even- 
mg, however, they rose, and being joined by a 
party from Bareli and by the released jail-birds 
ot the place, began to plunder and destroy. 
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Booxvin. There "was now nothing for the four English- 
T!! ■ men but flight. Their numbers, far from being a 
protection, were an embarrassment, for, with the 
Mr. Edwards districts all around them surging, concealment, 
ottoreXe. difficult for one or two, would be almost im- 
possible for four. But there was no help for it. 
The four Englishmen, accompanied by an Afghan 
servant of Mr. Edwards and by an orderly — a 
Sikh, Vazfr Singh — both true men, rode at once 
for their lives. During the first few days, they 
galloped from village to village, quitting it, or 
remaining, as they found the natives hostile or 
the reverse ; often forced to flee when most in 
pieii- wander- need of food and rest. They ci’cssed the Ganges 
two or three times, tracing out a zig-zag path in 
the hope of avoiding danger. Ultimately, with 
the loss of one of their number, they reached 
Fathgarh. But Fathgarh, on the eve of revolt, 
was no abiding place for fugitive Europeans. 
Mr. Edwards himself wished to make for Kanh- 
pilr, or even for A'gra. Both these routes having 
been pronounced impracticable, he and hfe com- 
panions determined, in pursuance of the advice of 
his friend, Mr. Probyn, the Collector of Fathgarh, 
to Join Mrs. Probyn and her children, then at 
Dharampfir, the fortified residence of a friendly 
native, Hardfo Baksh. Mr. Edwards reached that 
place on the 10 th of June and found collected there 
many Emopeans. Most of these, however, returned 
‘ takes refhg© ^ Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Probyn 
at Dhuranj, and their children, remained at Dharampdr, and 
? > jPltimately — 'after the party had undergone terrible 

* 111 ■?’! '! troubles and privations, the weaker and more 
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delicate o£ it,? iDembers baTing been forced to lie Booe vin. 
for weeks concealed “m a wretched hovel, occu- 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond description, 
the smell stifling, and the niud and dirt over our shanrtte 
ankles,” — they reached Kanhpur. They arrived 
fit that goal of safety on the 1st of September, ^ 
just three calendar months after Mr. Edwards 
had left Badfion. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule had been EobcUniBiR 
inaugurated. The authority of Khan Bahadur LTbSb!‘‘ 
Khan was acknowledged, and the sepoys, after 
having rifled the treasury, were persuaded to 
march to Dehh. Thanks to the prevision of 
Mr. Edwards, the x’ifling of the ti’easury w'as un- 
usually unproductive, that gentleman having 
refused, with a view to possible eventualities, to 
receive the instalments of x'evenue due from the 
land-holders. 

Moradabad ^lies forty-eight miles noi'th-west of Mordddbud. 
Bareli. In 1857 it was garrisoned by one native 
regiment, the 29th Native Infantry, and by half 
a battery of native artillery. It wms likewise 
the seat of a civil district, wnth judge, magis- 
trate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surgeon. 

The news of the mutiny at Mirath reached 
Moradabad on the 16th .of May. No immediate 
result was apparent ; but on the evening of the Bobeis arrh-o 
IStlj intelligence reached the authorities in the “ 
station that a small party of the 20th Eegiment 
of Native Infantry— one of the regiments which 
had mutinied at Mirath — was encamped, fully 
equipped and with a large quantity of treasure, 
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in tlie jungle, on tlie left bank of the Gorgan 
river, about five miles from the station. 

The opportunity was considered a good one for 
testing the loyalty, always loudly professed, of the 
men of the 29th ISTative Infantry. Accordingly, 
a company of that regiment, commanded by 
Captain Paddy, was ordered for duty that night. 
The night was pitch dark, but as a surprise was 
intended that cu-cumstance was in favour of the 
British. At 11 o’clock. Captain Paddy set out, 
preceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by 
his subaltern and some civilians. On apimoach- 
ing the Gorgan river Paddy halted his infantry, 
and ordered the cavalry to take up a. position to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat. As soon as this 
movement had been satisfactorily accomplished 
he dashed on to the enemy’s encampment with his 
infantry, overpowered their sentries, and roughly 
woke them from their slumbers. The darkness 
was so great that friend could only be distinguished 
from foe by the flash of the fire-arms. Owing to 
this the bulk of the insurgents managed to steal 
off, with the loss, however, of all their arms and 
horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight pri- 
soners, and one man killed. 

So far the men of the 29th would seem to 
have stood the test well. It has indeed been 
asserted that they did not exert themselves as 
much as they might have done, and that diad 
their heart been in the struggle, they might have 
prevented the escape of so large a number of the 
insurgents. Such was not, however, the opinion 
of ; their officers at the time. At the best it can 
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only ]>e conjecture, for the pitchy darkness of tlio 
niirlit was quite sufBcient to account for the 
esca])e of the dai’k-skinned mutineers, roused 
siiddenly from slumber. 

If would appear, however, that the mutineers 
themselves did not consider that the hearts of the 
men of the 29th Xative Infantry were very much 
incensed against them. For, the vei’y morning 
fcihiwing the surprise just narrated a few of 
tlieni, escaped ft’om that surprise, came into tlio 
station and boldly entered the lines of the 20th! 
But, again, the 29th displayed a loyal resolution. 
The native sergeant who was leading the rebel 
sepoys was shot down and the remainder were 
taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe to 
lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard they were 
sent to the jail. It happened, however, unfor- 
tunately, that the native sergeant who had lieen 
shot had a near relation in the 29t1), and that this 
nesir relation was a man of some influence in tlie 
regiment. No sooner had this man discovered 
who it was who had been slain than he collected 
about a hundred men, the worst characters in 
the ix'giment, led them to the jail, stormed it, and 
released not only the men of the 20th but the six 
hundred prisoners lodged there ! 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. 
On hearing of tlie raid against the jail the 
officers turned it out, and the men displayed 
the greatest alaci’ity in responding to the call 
made upon their loyalty. A number of them 
followed the Adjutant, Captain G-ardiner, in 
pursuit of the rioters and the escaped convicts, 
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and actually succeeded in bringing back a liun- 
dred and fifty of them. The civil autborities co- 
operated -with tlie military in this well-timed 
expedition, and are entitled to share in the credit 
due to its success. Subsequently more of the 
insm’gents were caught. Some even returned of 
their own accord. But tliis was only the 19th of 
May. The crisis, far from having been sur- 
mounted, was still looming in the future. On the 
21st the authorities discovered that a number of 
Mahomedan fanatics from Rampiir* had collected 
on the left bank of the Earn' Granga, opposite the 
town of MorMabad, had hoisted the OTeen flao'. 
and were m communication with the evil-disposed 
men of the town. In the town itself the threat- 
ening effect of this demonstration was manifest 
at a glance. The shops were all shut, the streets 
were deserted, the doors of the houses were 
barred. 

It^was patent to all that unless this demon- 
stration were encountered ivith a firm and resolute 
hand the British cause was lost. The judge, Mr. 
Cracroft Wilson, called upon the military autho- 
rities to aid him. The aid was given. Setting 
out then mth some sowars and with two officers 
and a company of the 29th he attacked and 
dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter, levelled 
at Mr. Wilson’s head a blunderbus loaded with 
slugs. Mr. Wilson seized it in time. The fanatic 
then drew a pistol from his belt ; but before he 

* Etopfir, the capital of a eighteen miles to the east of 
; mediatiMd If gMn chief, Ma- Morddabad. 
t,,.;,: homed T6s6f iJi Ehiin, hes 
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could discharge it a sepoy of the 29th knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil- 
disposed party within the town was killed by tlie 
police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident 
came to try alike the English and the sepoys. 
On that day intelligence anived that two com- 
panies of sappers and miners, laden with plunder 
and fully ecj nipped, were approaching the station. 
Instantly two companies of the 29th Eativo 
Infantry find sixty sowars were warned for duty. 
Captain Whish, who commanded the party, took 
with him two guns and marched out on the road 
by which the enemy wei-e to advance. But 
intelligence of his march had preceded him. The 
rebels, not cai-ing to encounter him, crossed the 
river and made for the Terai. The Joint magistrate, 
however, tracked them with four sowars, and 
kept them in sight till the detachment came up, 
when, without the semblance of a struggle, they 
laid down their arms. Previous experience having 
demonstrated the impolicy of bi'inging any pri- 
soners into Moradnbad, these men were deprived 
of their arms their ammimition their money and 
their uniform and were turned loose. 

The good conduct of the men of the 29th 
Native Infantry in these expeditions luid nursed 
the hope that they might remain staunch and 
loyai to the end. But it is easy now to perceive 
how, in the times that were approaching, it was all 
but impossible that this should be so. The 
districts around them were surging. Every day 
they were seeing and talking with men -who 
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appealed to the sentiment lying nearest to tlxeir 
heart — to their religion and their caste ; who told 
them how it was the deliberate intention of the 
British Government to violate the latter ; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their 
brethren wei’e enduring in the sacred cause; and 
who appealed at the same time to the baser 
passions of cupidity and ambition. Moi’adabad 
was but forty-eight miles from the lai’ger station 
of Bareli, and xve have seen what was passing at 
BarGi during the last two weeks of May ! 

Until the 2nd of June, however, the sepoys of 
the 29th Native Infantry performed their duty 
loyally and well. But eax’ly on the morning of 
that day it was known throughout MoradabM 
that rebellion was tiiumphant at Bareli. The 
judge and the magisti’ato had received that intelli- 
gence at 2 o’clock in the morning by the hands of 
a special messenger from the Nawab of Rampur. 

Tlie effect of this intelligence upon the sepoys 
of the 29th Native Infanti-y and upon the towns- 
people was prompt and significant. No one 
doubted but that a crisis was at hand. The men 
were sullen, sarcastic, and even luide in their 
manner ; the toxvixs-people defiant and disrespect- 
ful. Mr. "Wilson’s energetic proposition to them 
to follow their officei’s to Mirath with their colours 
flying, taking guns and treasure with them, xvas 
met with derision. They had decided for them- 
selves the part to be taken. 

The following morning they threw off all dis- 
guise. They began by refusing to all but the 
' Europeans a dmis sion to the building in which 
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the public moneys were deposited, on the gi’ouiid 
that tlio fanatics from Rampiir miglit return to 
attack it. 

The civilians seeing the treasure thus beyond 
their control, thought it would prevent a general 
disturbance if it were so disposed that the sopor's 
could take possession of it without opposition. 
They accordingly had it placed, the sepoys quietly 
acrjuiescing, upon tumbrils, and formally made it 
over to the treasury guard. The magistrate, Mi’. 
Saunders, seized the opportunity to destroy as 
many as possible of the Government stamjK in 
store as he could lay hands upon. The amount 
of the money made over to the sepoy’s was but 
£7,-3uO. They were greatly disappointed at the 
smallness of the amount. In the first burst of 
their fury they seized the native treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and threatened to 
blow liim away unless he would disclose the 
place where the remainder had been concealed. 
Captain Faddy and Mr. Saunders rescued tliu 
man from his impending fate. But when Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Saunders were aboxit to ride off 
a few of the disaffected men levelled their pieces 
at them and ran round to prevent their escape. 
Some of the native officers, however, reminding 
the men of the oath they had taken to spare 
the lives of the Europeans, induced them to lower 
their muskets and to desist. 

Simultaneously with the seizure of the rii])ee.s 
the sepoys deliberately appropriated the opium, 
and all the plate-chests and other property con- 
signed for security to the Government treasury. 
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THE ENGLISH EVACUATE THE STATION 


bookVih. The police had ceased to act. The rabble were 
ciid^vi, .(^Q ijiove. There was but one course to 

Jme\ pursue, and that was to saye for future service 
lives which, at Moradabad, would have been 
uselessly sacrificed. 

TiieEDgiisii The English started, then : the civilians and their 
wives, accompanied by a native officer and some 
men of Irregular Oavaby, who happened to be 
there on leave, for Mirath ; the officers and their 
families forNaini Tal. Both stations were reached 
without loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally 
Eurasians, clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. 
An invalided officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant 
Warvuck, and his wife, a native Christian, were 
killed. Mr. Powell, a clerk, was wounded. But 
he, and some thirty-one others, purchased im- 
munity from further ill-treatment by embracing 
the Mahomedan faith. Their subsequent fate is 
uncertain ; but it is believed that but few lived to 
hear of the fall of Dehli. 

With the mutiny of the troops at Moradabad 
Rohilkhand passed nominally under the sway of 
Khan BahMur Klian, the descendant of its last in- 
dependent ruler, and a pensioned civil officer under 
the British. I say, nominally, for his authority 
was never thoroughly established. His sway, in 
fact, was the sway of disorder. It can best be 
described by using a proverb familiar to , the 
■natives: “The buffalo was the property of 

the bludgeon.” A social 
condition was inaugurated, not dissimilar to that 
which prev^ed throughout Maratha India at the 
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close of tlie last century. Unarmed sepoys, if in 
small parties, were certain to be set upon by 
villagers armed with clubs, and plundered — often 
murdered. Pious Brahmans, telling their beads, 
were suddenly assaulted and murdered by Ma- 
liomeclan stragglers, for the sake of the brass 
vessels in which they cooked their food. The 
Ifindowners, dispossessed under the action of the 
British revenue system, resumed their lands, but 
in many cases, they, and the farmers generally, 
especially the Mahomedans, exercised the autho- 
rity they thus acquired, or of which they were 
possessed, with so much severity that no peace- 
ably disposed man would dare to venture beyond 
the limits of his \nllage, even in the dajdime. If 
he travelled at night the greatest secrecy and 
precaution had to be observed. 

Such was the social life in Rohilkhand under 
native sway in 1857. Nor was the political 
condition of the province more flourishing. Over 
the Thakurs, or barons, the authority of Khan 
BahMur Khan was for a long time disputed. 
These Hindus were just as greedy of plunder as 
had been the sepoys, and they rejoiced for the 
moment at the sudden acquisition of power to 
attack villages and towns. But from some cause 
or other they and their followers were very badly 
armed — their weapons consisting mainly of blud- 
geons and matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty 
from long disuse. Their power, then, was not 
equal to their will. Badaon, thrice threatened, 
successfully resisted them. They had no guns. 
They were, therefore, unable to combat the trained 
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troops of the native viceroy. Whenever these 
trained levies marched against them and beat 
them,^ they, their relatives, and their followers 
experienced no mercy. Mutilation and murder 
followed defeat, and confiscation followed mutila- 
tion and murder. Sometimes stories of these 
atrocities induced several Thakurs to combine 
but never successfully. Badly armed and un- 
trained, the peasantry whom they led, even when 
they obtained a transient success, dispersed for 
plunder. In the end they were always beaten. 

It is scarcely surprising, if under these dr- 
cumstances, the hearts of the rural population 
began after a time to yearn for their old rulers. 
It was m vain that, in a boastful proclamation! 
ivhan Bahadur Khan denounced the English as 
liars, as destroyers of the creeds of others, as 
confiscators of property. In the recesses of their 
own houses the peasantry replied that at least the 
English were truth-tellers ; at least, they did not 
war on women and children ; at least, they were a 
moral race, above treachery and deceit. The 
longer the rule of the Mahomedan viceroy lasted 
the more these opinions circulated. His mis- 
government begat contrast. Contrast begat a 
longing desire for the old master, until at last the 
victory of the English came to be the hope of 
every peasant’s hut, the earnest desire of every 

true working man in the province. , 

The course of events now takes us down to 
athgarh, a station in the Agra division, on the 

nght bank of the nver Ganges, twenty-five miles 
south of ShahiahaTi'mlT* 
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Fafcligarli was the seat of a gun-carriage manu- 
factory — the Avorks connected mth which were 
carried on in a dilapidated fort — and the head- 
(juarters of the 10th Eegiinent of Native Infantry 
and a native battery. Three or four miles to the 
Avest of it, lies the natwe city of Farakhabad, tlio 
seat of a pensioned Patan Nawab. The inhabi- 
tants of the district numbered upwards of a 
million. About one-tenth of these AA'erc lla- 
lioinedans, but Mahomedans of a peculiarly tur- 
bulent character, given to murder and rapino 
ijeyond their co-religionists in other provinces. 
They had been under English rule since the year 
1802, but the characteristics of their race had 
long secretly rebelled against the system of order 
and care for life and property then imposed npon 
the district in which they lived. 

The eA'ents at Mirath on the 10th of May had 
RAvakened in the minds of the men of the 10th 
Native Infantry sentiments analogous to those 
AA'hich had been pi’oduced elsewhere. They re- 
soNed to temporise and to bide their time. In 
this Avay the month of May was tided over. But 
on the 3rd of June intelligence Avas received 
of the mutinies at Bareli and at Shahjahanpiir 
and of the rising of Eohilkhand, It happened 
that Colonel Smith, commanding the regiment, 
Avas a man of energy and decision. He at 
once summoned a council of the leading resi- 
dents, and announced to them his intention of 
despatching that night the women and children 
by boat, doAvn the Granges, to Kanhpitr. It was 
knoAvn that Kanhpiir was then safe ; that Euro- 
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pean soldiers Iiad arrived there ; that more were 
on their way thither. It seemed in every respect 
eligible as a place of refuge. 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June 
then, about one hundred and seventy non-com-' 
batants, a large proportion of whom were women 
and children, started off in boats. The next 
day, all sorts of contradictory reports reaoliin» 
the fugitives, it was resolved to divide into two 
paities. One hundred and twenty-six continued 
to prosecute their journey to Kanhpdr, only to be 
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Ills ord-Gr to dg loiilly niurclGred ; tliG otliGr party, 
amongst whom wei’e the wife and family of Mr! 
Piobyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a 
native landowner, Hardeo Baksh, at Dharampiir. 
This party was afterwards joined by Mr. Probyn 
and by Mr. Edwards. They remained, whilst 
the majority, about forty in number, after some 
hesitation, returned to Pathgarh (13th of June). 

Meanwhile, affairs in Pathgarh had not pro- 
gressed very favourably. On the very day of the de- 
spatch of the boats Colonel Smith had attempted 
to move the Government treasure into the fort. 
But the sepoys had flatly refused to allow this. 
With strange inconsistency, and although they 
were corresponding with the mutinous regiments 
in the province of Oudh, the same men eheei’- 
fully obeyed their Colonel’s order to destroy 
the bridge of boats, the sole link between the 
district of Parakhabad and that province. They 
seemed to evince a true and loval ffielino- wTiaTi 
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a Ifttcr written to tliem by the Siibadur of the 
41 -t Xative Infantry— a regiment which had 
recently mutinied at Sitapiii’, in Oudh — in which 
tliat Siibudar announced that he and his regiment 
had arrived within a few miles of Pathgarh, and 
that he and they now called upon the 10th to 
imirrler their officers, to seize the treasure, and to 
join tliem. The native officer wffio communicated 
to Colonel Smith the contents of this letter 
added that he and the men had replied that they 
had served the Company too many years to turn 
tiaitois, that they were resolved to remain true to 
their salt, and to oppose by force the 41st if they 
should mai-ch that way. It was after this cor- Culminates 
respondence that the men of the 10th aided in “ 
breaking down the bridge of boats across the 
Ganges. Yet the very next day, the 18th of June, 
they warned Colonel Smith that they would no 
longer obey the British, and that he and his 
officers had better retire within the fort. 

It would appear from this warning and this 
action that the men of the 10th had no desire to 
kill their officers; that they cared only for the 
coin. The day following the 41st crossed the ti.o m,rtmou8 
river in boats and Joined them. Bloodier counsels 
then prevailed. 

Colonel Smith and the European population 
had not, meanwhile, been slow to avail themselves 
of the opportunity given them. To the number other fug;, 
of upwards of one hundred* they entered the fort. 

Of that number only thirty-three were able-bodied 

• They had been joined by fugitives and traveUers from 
other parts of the country. 
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men : the remainder consisted of women, children 
and infirm non-eombatants. The first care was 
to mount guns on the ramparts. A 6-pounder 
was at once placed in position to command the 
gateway. By strenuous exertions a S-pounder, a 
9-poundei%a 12-pounder, an 18-pounder, and a 24- 
pounder, were likewise mounted. The last three 
however were howitzers. A small brass mortar, 
and three hundred muskets were also unearthed 
and made readj' for use. 

The next care was to search for ammunition. 
The supply of this was, however, extremely 
defective. The garrison could not lay hands on 
more than a few muster round shot and shells ; 
six boxes of balled, and an equal number of blank 
cartridges. These latter were at once broken 
up, and the powder was put by for the use of the 
guns — a lot of nuts, screws, hammer-heads and 
such-like articles being collected to be used as 
grape. At the same time the garrison were told 
off into three parties, each under an officer, and 
to these distinct watches were assigned. 

All these arrangements had been happily com- 
pleted^ before the sepoys showed any sign of 
molesting our countrymen. The fact was that 
perfect union did not reign among the mutineers. 
The 10th Regiment, on dismissing its officers, had 
placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Nawab but had refused to hand over to him the 
treasure. The 41st, meanwhile, crossing the 
Ganges in boats, had entered the city, and 
demanded from the men of the 10th their share 
of the plunder. The 10th , refused to part with 
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their .-ipoils, whereupon the 41st reproaching them 
irith having spared the lives of their officers, went 
tumultuously to the Nawab and implored him to 
order the 10th to join them in an attack on the 
fort. The Xawjtb, it is believed, gave the re- 
quired order; but the 10th had, in the interval, 
divided the treasure amongst them. Then the 
greater number of them seized the fir.st oppor- 
tunity to cross the river into Oudh, and to make 
their way to their liomes. The few who remained 
were set upon by tlie men of the 41st. In the 
contest which ensued many on both sides were 
killed. It ended only by the survivors of the 
10th agreeing to follow the counsels of the 41st. 

The 41st were now masters of the situation, 
and the object of the 41st was European blood. 
The Nawab threw himself heartily into their cause, 
and supplied them with provisions and all the 
munitions of war at lois disposal. But the 
mutineers still delayed the attack. They were 
awaiting, they said, an auspicious day. This 
delay -was of no small advantage to the besieged 
as it enabled them, by means of the natives who 
still adhered to them, to store the fort with 
provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 2oth of June. But 
it was not till the evening of the day following 
that the first alarm was given. This was caused 
by the opening of a musketry fire upon some 
coolies employed by our people to pull down 
some walls outside, but contiguous to, the fort. 
It led to nothing. Before daybreak the following 
morning, however, the mutineers opened fire from 
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tiieir only Itto guns, but, finding it ineffectual 
they soon caused it to cease. A little later, taking 
up their position behind trees, bushes, and any 
wall that afforded cover, they opened out a heavy 
musketry fire. It was, however, positively in- 
effective, whereas many of them were hit by the 
English marksmen. 

The only incident which made the follovniff 
day differ from its predecessor was the display by 
the enemy of escaladiiig ladders. But not one 
of these could be planted against the walls of the 
fort. The aim of our countrymen was too true. 

For four days similar tactics were pursued, 
varied only by ineffectual attempts to escalade! 
The enemy suffered severely from the guns and 
muskets of the besieged, whereas the loss sus- 
tained by the latter was extremely slight. On 
the fifth day the rebels changed their tactics. 
Ceasing direct attack a body of them went to 
occupy a village called Husenpiir, the roofs of 
the houses in wliich commanded a portion of the 
interior of the fort. From these roofs they opened 
a deadly and effective fire, speedily productive of 
casualties amongst the garrison. At the same 
time another body took possession of a small 
outhouse about seventy yards from the fort and 
commanding the rampart, loopholed it, and opened 
a destructive fire on the gxmners, rendering the 
service of the guns impossible. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire. Colonel Tucker 
being amongst the slain. The enemy then began 
mimug operations, and at the end of two days 
sprpng the mine. The explosion shook the whole 
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fort l)Ht blew away only five oi* six yarfls of the 
enter wall, leaving the inner half standing. They 
luaiie two attempts, then, to storm. But the 
iir>r was defeated by the vigilance of one of tlie 
garrison, Mr. Jones, who noticing their assembling 
biJow the breach, poured into them, unaided, 
“the fire of two double-baiTcls and eight muskets, 
and again <lischarging them as tliey were re- 
loaded by a native ; ” the second, by the excellent 
aim of Mr. Fisher, the chajdaiii, the leader of the 
storming party falling dead by a shot from his 
rifle. 

Tlie situation of the garrison was nevertheless 
sensibly detei'iorating. They had lost some of 
their best men. Many of their defences were 
commanded. Ammunition was imnning short. 
The enemy, too, were daily devising fresh schemes 
of attack. The day follovung the repulse Just 
recorded they managed to hoist one of their guns 
in a position to conunand the building in which 
the women and children wore located ; the other 
to bear against the main gateway. Tlie firing 
from these was effective. The building was struck, 
the gate was pierced, and woi’se than all two of the 
garrison guns were disabled. Btill, however, 
damages were repaired with a will, and the enemy 
were again baffled. Under these circumstances 
they once moi’e had recourse to mining. 

Up to this point the garrison had shown a 
spirit, an energy, and a resolution not to be sur- 
passed. But their losses had been severe. Their 
effective number, originally small, had consider- 
ably diminished. Excessive work had thus been 
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thrown upon the survivors, and they v’ere now 
fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 
could still have repelled a direct attack, but when 
they witnessed a second attempt to mine their 
position, despair of a successful defence beo-an to 
steal over their minds. It would have*" been 
strange had it been otherwise. It was evident 
that after the firing of the second mine two 
breaches would be available for the assault, and 
the garrison were not sufficiently strong in 
numbers to defend more than one. The*"case 
was desperate. Effective defence had become 
impossible. 

_ But there remained to the garrison still one 
chance of escape. The rainy season had set in, 
and under its influence there had been a consider- 
able rise in the waters of the Ganges. Three 
large boats had been kept safely moored under 
the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
nig it, to descend the rapidly flowing river to a . 
point where they would be far from the reach of 
the murderous sepoys. Such a course, at all 
ts, offered, or seemed to offer, a better chance 
icape than a continuance of the defence of 
fort with numbers diminished and ammu- 
n all but exhausted. So thought, after due 
ideration, Colonel Smith and ’ the garrison. 

T resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
le attempt was made. The ladies and 
i were divided into three parties and at 
4 were stowed away in the boats. Mean- 
ae pickets and sentries still remained at 
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tlseir posts. But as soon as the non-combatants 
hiitl been embarked they were called in. They 
first spiked the guns, destroyed the small amount 
tif ammunition that remained, and then made 
their way to the boats. It was 2 o’clock in the 
tnorning before they had all embarked. The order 
was then given to let go. The boats started 
in good order, jjut the clearnes.s of tlie night 
Ix/t rayed their movements to the sepoys. These 
at once guessed the truth. Raising the cry that 
the Franks were running away, they fired wildly 
at the boats, and then followed, still discharging 
their pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
tlie moment, favoured our countrymen. The 
banks were unfavourable for running and the 
current was strong. The hostile missives all fell 
short. 

I have already stated that the boats were three 
in number. They had been apportioned respec- 
tively to the commands of Colonel Smith, Colonel 
Goldie, and Major Robertson. But Colonel 
Goldie’s boat was soon found to be too unwieldy 
and was abandoned, its occupants being removed 
to Colonel Smith’s boat. The delay caused by 
the ti’anshipment enabled the sepoys to bring 
down one of their guns to bear on tbe boats, 
but the balls still fell short. At length the fugi- 
tives resumed their journey and reached without 
accident the village of Singhinimpiir. Here they 
stopped to repair the rudder of Colonel Smitli’s 
boat. But the villagers turned out, opened fire 
upon it, and killed one of the two boatmen. Tiie 
villagers still continuing to turn out, five of our 
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jumped into tlie watei’, waded to land 
ged and drove back the enemy, num- 
3w about three hundred, killing some of 
iers. They then returned to the boat 
er of which had been repaired. They 
nly gone a few yards, however, before 
bertson’s boat grounded on a soft sand- 
otwithstanding every effort, and that the 
jumped into the water to push her off, 
ned there immovable. Colonel Smith’s 
awhile, had gone down -with the stream 
The grounded boat had been in the helpless 
position above recorded about half an hour when 
Its occupants descried two boats coming towards 
them down the stream apparently empty. These 
boats approached to within twenty yards of them 
w en suddenly they became alive with armed 
sepoys. These opened upon our countrymen a 
murderous and continued fire. Before the fum- 
tives had time to recover from their siumrise 
many of them, including Major Robertson, had 
been wounded, and some sepoys had already 
boarded the boat. Major Robertson, despite his 
wound, still retained his cool courage. He im- 
ploied the ladies to throw themselves into the 
water and trust to the current rather than to the 
sepoys. Many of them did so. But the sepoys 
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COIOXEX SMmi’s BOAT. 

were upon tlitm. Some of tlie men aiflmg tlie 
laciies, Fome alone, succeeded in swiimnmg down 
the stream. But many of these were drowned; 
many were killed. The rest were taken prisoners 
and carried to the Nawab.* 

i\[erinwhile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been 
carried donm by the stream. Its occupants 
received autljontic intelligence of the fate of their 
friends from 31r. Jones, who, after having de- 
femled liimself as long as defence was possible, 
and received a bullet-wound in the right shoulder, 
had struck out into the stream. Mr. Jones states 
in his narrative that on board that boat he found 
“everything in confusion,” some hamng been 
killed, some wounded by the villagers of Singhi- 
rainpiir. Shortly afterwards Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. The boat continued to drop down 
without pursuit, molestation, or intercourse 'with 
the natives, till on the evening of the following 
day it reached a village opposite Kilsumkhor, in 
the Oudh territories. Here the villagers offered 
the fugitives assistance and protection. These 
at first feared treachery, but becoming convinced 
of the friendly intentions of the peasants, they put 
to shore for the night, and were refreshed by a 

• Aanongst those who sue- Major Eohertson, by means 
ceedc'd in swimming to the of an oar, succeeded in reach- 
other boat were Mr. Jones, ing the village of Kalhur. 
whose mirrative I have mainly Here the villagers sheltered 
followed ; Mr. Fisher, the them. Mr. Churcher remained 
cljapfein, whose gallantry had here tending Major Robertson 
endeared him to everyone, and for two months. The latter 
who, on this occasion sup- then died. Ultimately Mr. 
ported his wife and child till Chureher succeeded in reaeh- 
they died in Ms arms. Mr. ing Kanhpdr, then occupied 
David Churcher, supporting by the British. 
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meal consisting of unleavened bread and buffalo 
milk. 

Well would it have been if our countrymen had 
remained with these kind-hearted villagers. One 
of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become 
most painful, decided on doing so. The others 
all set out that night. They set out to meet their 
death. The precise form in which that death was 
meted out to them may not be certainly known. 
Some believe that the boat was stopped near 
Kanhpiiz', its occupants dragged out, and there 
murdered. There is, on the other hand, some 
ground for believing that as the boat passed 
Bitluir,* the stronghold of Nana Sahib, it was 
fired upon by the sepoys, and all on board were 
killed. This, however, is certain, that they all 
met their death at oi’ near Kankpii.!’, on the oi’der 
of Nana Dhimdfi Pant. 

Thus had the Nawab, Tafiizal Hiisen Khan, 
triumphed at Par akhabad. He inaugurated his 
accession by the slaughter of some forty Euro- 
peans taken in various parts of the district. The 
prisoners brought back from Major Eobertson’s 
boat were kept for about a fortnight in confine- 
ment, and then murdered, under most atrocious 
circumstances. But the blood thus spilt failed to 
cement his throne. It failed to win for him the 
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affection of the Hindus, constituting nine-tenths 
of the population of the district. It failed to give 
him a sense of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which choked his utterances for 
])ardon, and which, when the penalty he had in- 
curred had been remitted by the unauthorised 
action of a .subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The 
Government could not recede from the |)Iighted 
tvord of their officer, but though the Kawab was 
allowed to live, he lived only to .see the utter 
annihilation of his own schemes, the complete 
restoration of the authority he had insulted and 
defied, to be made con.scious every day of the 
contempt and disgust he had brought upon his 
person and his name. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Whato may be the justification offered for tbe 
annexation of Oudli, it cannot be questioned that 
laving regard to tlie manner in wliicli that policy 
was carried out, it not only failed to conciHate- 

clasTbi^ H? to alienate from tbe British every 

absorntion circumstances the 

ab.oiption of an independent Mahomedan king- 
dom would have afforded to the already dit 
affected section of the Masalmans thro/^hout 

pietext but a substantial cause of discontent 
1 disloyalty. But the annexation of Oudh 
more than alienate a class already 
■It alienated the inilers of Hative 
saw m that act indulgence in a gi’eed 
pm™ to be satiated neither by unswerving 
. nor by timely advances of money on loan 
. ' P^wei, It alienated the terri- 

aristociwy, who found themselves suddenlv 
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of r- 
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torial 

stripped, by the action of 
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Britiah system, sometimes of one half of tlieir Bookix. 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated 
tlie 3Ial!omedan aristocraoy — -tlie courtiers — men 
w]]r,.st‘ income depended upon the appointments 
and pensions they received from the favour of 
their prince. It alienated the military class ser- iuniiranting 
Tinp under the king, ruthlessly cast ‘back upon 
tlieir hunilies ivith small pensions or gratuities. British. 

It contributed to alienate the British sepovs 
recruited in Oudh, — and who, so long as their 
country continued independent, possessed, by 
virtue of the privilege granted them of acting ou 
the Court ot Lakhnao by means of petitions 
presented by the British Eesident, a sure mode of 
protecting their families from oppression.* It 
alienated alike the peasantry of the country and 
the petty artisans of the towns, who did not 
relish the change of a system, which, arbitrary 
and tyrannical though it might be, they thoroughly 
understood, for another system, the first element.s 
of which were taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh 
converted a country, the loyalty of whose in- 
habitants to the British had become proverbial, 
into a hotbed of discontent and of intrigue. 

On the 20th of March 1857, Sir Henry Law- siriieiay 
rence had assumed the Chief Commissionership 
of Lakhnao. His clear and practical eye saw at 
a glance that the new system was not working 

* When it is considered army the immense importance 
that there was scarcely a of this pririlege may he 
peasant family in Oudh un- conceived, 
represented in the British 
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satisfactorily ; that liis predecessor had thrust it 
en masse on the province, and that its effect had 
been-ahenation. Of all the men who have ever 
attained a promment position in India, Sir Henrv 
Lawrence was, perhaps, tlie most qualified to 

nlTof engendered by action on the 

pait of the Gwernment too fast, too hard, and 

leonlt 7: t? sympathies with the 

people. He thoroughly understood them He 

knew that their feelings, their instincts, were 

thoroughly conservative; that they distrusted 

change in the abstract; that if one thing more 

than another would rouse their long-suffering and 

docde nature, it would be change coming upon 

them suddenly, harshly, unaccompanied either^by 

warning or argument. Sir Henry Lawrence 

but that there was reason for that discontent- 
and he at once made it his business to lessen as 
ar as he could, the oppressive action of the newly 
imposed regulations. ^ 

The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawrence 
with the Governor-General and with his' family 
show, deriy ™d7 

people had impressed him, but how deenlv h^ 

m feelfai % w unwittingly fomented tie 
m teelmg. Suddenly to introduce a system wHch 
^1 have the immediate effect of deprivw“ 
territorial aristocracy of a country of Ine half of 
Js estates is not a policy cons^ 
fcon of a spirit of loyalty, -and yet ^ 

0 IS installation in Lakhnao Sir Henry 
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Lawrence wrote to Lord Canmn" to inform lum book i.v. 
tliat in the Faizabad division of Oudh the Taluk- *’ 

(liirs had lo=t half their villages — that some liad 
'.■j-i all ! Xur did he find that the peasantry had ,m o..* 
beiiL'fit'jj. Heavj’ assessments, increased duties, 
ii'id driven them frantic, whilst the hirge towns nssi^iK. 
Averc inundated by the disbanded adherents of the 
!.A<' all in a state of discontent and 

(lis.aiffction ! 

Arnong.h tiie population tlms seerhiiig the Tin- ‘‘nori 
dangerous spark of the caste question was sud- 
denly thrown. Who threw it ? Was it, n.s sonic 
have asserted, tlie ill-judged order of a tliought- 
!e3,s official f Was it, as other.? maintaiu, the Was it mi 
angry retort ot a low-caste lascav.- Or was it, or » pretext, 
rather the eager grasp, the clever appropriation 
of a clique thirsting for an opportunity P That is 
a question on which perfect agreement is perhaps 
impossible. This, at least, seems clear to me that 
the hold which this question took of the minds of 
the sepoys wa,s due mainly to the fact tliat they 
w'ere for the most part men of Oudh, and that an- 
nexation and its consequences had prepared the Reasons ^ 
minds of tlie men of Oudh to accept any absurdity titeroS^a*'* 
which might argue want of faith on the part of oontLfMe- 
the Britisli. That the sepoys believed that the 
greased cartridges w'ere designed to deprive them tionj 
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Mr. Beadon called tlie action o£ the sepoys “ a 
passing and groundless panic.” But, as I have 
said else-where, if it was a panic, it was not a 
groundless panic. In a greater degree the an- 
nexation of Oudh and the measures which followed: 
that annexation; in a lesser degree the actual 
employment of animal fat in the composition of 
the cartridges, constituted ample grounds for the 
distrust evinced by the sepoys. 

In the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudh the 
attention of Sir Henry Lawrence had been mainly 
occupied by the condition and the discontent of 
the people he had come to govern. He felt that, 
could peace be maintained, there was yet time to 
remedy the main evil. In a very few days he 
had weighed the higher officials in Lakhnao and 
had satisfied himself that he could manage them. 
The question to be solved was whether the little 
cloud rising in the horizon near Barhampur 
would not develop into a tempest, fierce enough 
to disturb the tranquillity of the entire country, 
before be should have time to instil confidence in 
the minds of the people of the newly annexed 
province. 

This question was unhappily solved in the 
negative. The feeling which had animated the 
sepoys at Barhampur, in the month of March, was 
more widely spread in Oudh than in any other 
province in India. For Oudh was the home of 
the sepoys. Oudh supplied three-fifths of the 
recruits annually enlisted in the Bengal army. 
Every feeling engendered in the ranks permeated 
through Oudh, whilst the notions imbibed in the 
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homesteads o£ the peasants found an echo in 
6 very rogiiHGiit of tlio iiEtivs army. 

Sir Heiny Lawrence was not slow to detect the 
increasing feeling of mistrust in the very class on 
whose loyalty the British empire in India seemed 
to depend. Eeports reached him from every 
corner of the province, all conveying the same 
story. He could not conceal from himself that 
the spirit of the people was deeply excited, and 
excited on the one subject on which to be excited 
was to be dangerous. He saw that credit was 
very generally accorded to the whisper that the 
British Government was bent on destroying the 
caste of the sepoys, and he knew that to maintain 
that caste inviolate the Hindu would risk his 
property, his homestead, all that he valued in this 
world ; that he would gladly sacrifice his life. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzib against the 
princes of Bajpfitana, to maintain the jezia or 
poll-tax upon infidels, the Emperor possessed the 
advantage of counting upon the religioiis bigotry 
of his Mahomedan subjects. But Sir Henry 
Lawrence was not blind to the fact that in any 
contest which might be impending with the 
Hindus the sympathies of that class would be 
denied him. Amongst the original fomenters Tiaoseooni 
of the rising disaffection many certainly were e2biStiio 
Mahomedans. The desire to recover their lost 
over-lordship, the ambition to revive their 

. T T ^ \ A - , ' followers. 

vanished empire, the longing to avenge them- 
selves on the conqueror, were the motives which 
prompted them. But the Mahomedan customs 
have so much in common with the Christian 
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customs, the food partaken of by the two com- 
munities is, with one exception, so similar, that 
they would have found it difficult under ordinary 
cmcumstances to persuade their brethren in the 
ranks of the army that them rehgion was in 
danger. The opportune discovery of the use of 
lard in the manufacture of the cartridges came 
to these conspmators as an inspiration from 
heaven, ^ley used it with an effect that was 
decisive. The Mahomedan rank and file, dis- 
affected on other grounds, determined from the 
moment _ of that revelation to cast in their lot 
with their Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude rrns 
approaching became apparent, then, to Sir Henry 
Lawrence very soon after he had assumed the 
mns of office at Lakhnao. He did not despair. 
Mis intimate acauainta,Tinfi ■nnf.E + 1 ,^ 1 
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ful Tlie aristocracy of tlie Court, indeed, wlio, 
as I have already stated, had been ruined by the 
abrupt action which followed annexation, were 
propitiated by the immediate payment to them of 
the pensions which had been promised, but till 
then had been withheld. An early opportunity 
was likewise taken of assuring the officials, who 
had served under the previous regime, that their 
claims to employment would receive prior con- 
sideration, and that as a rule the natives of Oudh 
would be preferred to immigrants from the British 
provinces. The case of the disbanded soldiers 
was more difficult. These men were promised 
preference in enlistment in the local corps and 
in the military police. Only a comparatively 
small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
however, of this privilege. In many cases they 
did not hesitate to state the reason of their 
refusal. “ I have eaten the king’s salt, and will 
not touch that of another.” * With the small 
traders in Lakhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded 
better. They were pacified by the personal in- 
terest displayed by the new Chief Commissioner 
in their welfare, and by the practical measures he 
took before their eyes to put a stop to the 
seizures and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the territorial magnates. Sir Henry, in spite 

^^TMs was especially tlie trict police, in wMeb. a like 
case witli respect to enlistment's amount of drill and descipliiie 
in tlie regular regiments, and was not enforced, 
in the military police. The dis- The district police were 
handed soldiers accepted ser- under the civil authorities 
vice more readily in the dis- alone. 
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of no slight^ opposition, dealt in the same en- 
ligliteneci spirit. He held Darbfe to receive 
them, to listen to their views, to remedy their 
just complaints. ^ And he did greatly pacify them 
by the enunciation of a policy, by the action of 
^hich they would be reinstated in the position 
they had occupted at the time of the annexation. 

In this way, m a few weeks, the material evils 
complained of were placed in a fair way of 
being remedied. It was a more difficult and a 
more delicate task to remove the rising reli- 
gious discontent. The mischief had been vir- 
tual y accomplished before Sir Henry Lawrence 
reached Lakhnao. I think it quite possible that 
had he succeeded mjid Ali Shah it would never 
_ ave arisen. But in all such questions prevention 
IS easier than cure. I repdat— fanatics never 
reason And before Sir Henry Lawi^enee bad 
leached Lakhnao the religious question had 
assumed all the proportions of fanaticism. 

i he first practical intimation that the contagion 
of the cartridge question had reached Oudh was 
manifested early in April. Before adverting to it 
It is necessary that I should state the troops bv 
whom tbe newly annexed province was garrisonech 
At Lakhnao itself were quartered Her Majesty’s 
dind Regiment, about seven hundred strong- a 
weak company of European artillery: the 7th 
egiment Light Cavalry (native); the 13th, 4gth 
and /1st Regiments of Hative Infantry. Besides 
™ y LakHnao. or in its immediate 
TnZf *7° fgiments of Irregular Hative 
fantry, raised for local service in Oudh, the 4th, 
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and tlie 7tli; one regiment of Military Police, 
the 3rd ; a large proportion of tlie mounted 
Military Police ;* one regiment of Oudli Irregular 
Cavalry; and two batteries of Native Artillery. 
Thus the native armed troops were in the pi’C- 
portion of nearly ten to one, the actual nxunbers 
being seven thousand to seven hundred and fifty. 
At Sitapiir, in addition to local troops, was sta- 
tioned the 41st Native Infantry, having a detach- 
ment at Malaon ; at Sultanpur the loth Irregular 
Cavalry. The other stations, Dariabad, Paizabad, 
and Baraitch were gari-isoned only by local corps. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had 
reached Lakhnao occuiTed in this wise. The 
surgeon of the 48th Regiment had incautiously 
applied his mouth to a bottle of medicine. The 
sepoys attributed the surgeon’s action to design, 
and, although the bottle which had been tasted 
was broken in their presence, they seized an 
early opportunity to bum down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong 
to the 48th, escajjed detection. 

In ordinary times the incident of the bottle 
would have had little significance. But the ven- 
geance wi’eaked on the surgeon showed the 
importance attached to it, in the month of April 
1857, by the men of the 48th. Further indica- 

* The Oudh Military Police years in the suppression of 
consisted of one thousand ca- Thagf and Dakaiti in Oudh, 
yalry and three regiments of and had done good sei’vico as 
infantry. This force was coij- Superintendent of the Pron- 
manded by Captain Gould tier Police, and as one of the 
Weston, who, prior to _ the Assistants to the Eesident.— 
annexation of the province. Sir Wilham Sleeman’s/oMnwjy 
had been engaged for some through Oudh. 
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tions soon intimated verj plainly to the authorities 
1857. . feeling which had manifested itself in 

April. jsarhampiir was not less strongly rooted in Oudh * 

SSS..« . Lawrenee, I have said, wMst not 

appeals to tho iQsensibie to the extreme difficulty of the ta st 
and soldiers. had deemed it might just be possible to dispel^ by 
plain appeals to reason and to facts, the cobwebi 
from the mmds of such men as had not become 
absolutely fanatical on the subject of the alleged 
attempt on them caste. He made an earnest 
appeal, then, to the loyalty of the men. He 
pointed out to the native officers how contrary it 
was to the experience of a century that the 

consider only valuable if 
b ought about by conviction. He explained to 
them the danger which threatened them— the 
danger of being persuaded by evil-disposed men 
to become false to their salt. He warned them 

Se would 

should br +1 and summary 

pimishment of those who should 

who' lu ' '^possible,” writes onef 

IssibTb 7 ^ im- 

possible here to mention the various steps taken 

WS SSVaf - 

was disaffected. Some of flip har^^ attempt Bad 

; ' native officers were rewel of 

by the poHce to he intSn; ffvtf 

with relatives of the FT^Vinf r/i f regiment.” — 

of Oiidli, residing in tlie 

taia Adolphus On? comznaal ^■'®-’^*ohia- 

. , ing oae the regents of H. wS 
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TOO LATE TO BE SITCOBSSEIDL. 


by Sir Henry Lawi’ence to presei^ye tlie soldiery 
in their duty and the people in their allegiance. 

Every conciliatoiy measure was adopted con- 
sistent with the dignity of the British G-overn- 
inent ; and there is no doubt that by his untiring 
energy, discretion, ability, and determination, he 
did fan into a flame for awhile the wavering 
loyalty of many of the native officers and men, 
and that the army and people generally felt that 
his was a firm and experienced hand.” This is 
most true. All that it was possible to do to 
check the mutiny was done in Oudh. Firmness 
combined with conciliation, fairness of speech 
with fairness .of action, prompt punishment with 
prompt reward. Yet this policy — ^in the circum- 
stances a model policy — ^though not wholly fruit- 
less, though checking the outbreak for awhile, Too late, 
did not stojD it in the end. The reason is not 
difficult to find. Oudh had been undermined — 
the point of fanaticism had been very generally 
reached before Sir Henry Lawrence arrived there. 

He came too late indeed to repair the mischief, 
though not too late to save the British honom- — 
not too late to preserve from the hands of the 
despoiler the plot of ground which constituted the 
seat of Government, and which will be referred to 
in eternal ages as the monument of his sagacity 
and of the prowess of his countrymen. 

Bor he did not confine himself solely to the He sees t 
work of pacifying an(| of reasoning wdth the thecomi 
people. He realised almost at a glance the 
danger that threatened India. He felt that at 
any moment the handful of Englishmen in the 
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country might have two hundred millions on their 
hands. Whilstj then, he used every persuasive 
argument, and put into action every precautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prepared to meet one. 

He began his preparations in April. His own 
head-quarters were at the Eesidency situated in 
the city, close to the river Giimti, and upwards of 
a quarter of a mile from the ii’on bridge leading 
to the Mariaon cantonments. At Mariaon were 
the native infantry regiments, a light horse 
battery of European artillery and a battery of 
native artillery. At Miidkipiir, a mile and a half 
further still from the Eesidency was one native 
cavahy regiment. In an opposite direction, in a 
line in fact forming a right angle with the road to 
Mariaon and at a distance of a mile and a half 
from the point of the angle, the Residency, was 
H. M.’s 32nd Regiment, about seven hundred 
strong. Hearly a mile and a half directly north 
of the barracks of the British Regiment, and on 
the opposite bank of the river Grumti, was the 
only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South 
of the river again, at or near Miisa B%h three 
miles from the Residency, were two irregular 
native regiments, and between them and the 

Residency was a magazine containing a consider- 
a»ble stand of arms. 

About the Residency itself were clustered 
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a curveci line oi Diniciings ouisme tuu 
gate leading to the Treasury. The whole of the 
Eesidency buildings were known to the natives 
throughout Oudh by the name Baillie Guard.* . 

Rather less than one mile from the Residency, 
on the same side of the river Gumti; and close 
to the brick bridge spanning it is a castellated 
and picturesque stronghold called the Machhl 
Bawan. — the fortress of the rebellious Shekhs in 
the time of the vice-royalty of Asuf-ud-daola, but 
for many years used only as a depositary of 
lumbex’ — occxxpying a very commanduig position. 

The attention of Sir Henry was, in the first sir Henry 

. T T prepares to 

instance, dueoted to the making the Residency meet any 
defensible, and to a better location of the Euro- 
pean troops. "With this end in view he began to 
clear away the huts and other obstructions which 
occupied the ground close to the Residency : to 
lay in supplies of grain of all sorts and European 
stores : to accumulate powder and small ammuni- 
tion and to dig pits for their reception : to arrange 
for a constant water supply ; by degrees to send 
for the treasm’e from the city and outlying stations ; 
and to form outworks in the ground encompassing 
the Residency. At the same time he moved up to 
the vicinity of the barracks of the 32nd Foot four 
guns of the native battery stationed at Mariaon. 

His preparations had not been made a moment 
too. soon. On the 30th of April the storm 
threatened. On the 3rd of May it broke. 

* The Guard in question, gatety ColonelBailliej-whllom 
commanded by a Si'ihadar, resident at the Court of Oudh. 
was first stationed at this Hence the name. 



362 the 7th ohdh ieeegueaes jruTLxr. 

clTS happened in this wise. The 7th Eegiinent 
~ ot^Uudh Irregular Infantry was stationed at Miisa 
^ April 30. -l->ag’h about three miles from the Eesidcncy. The 
adjutant of the regiment was Lieutenant Mecham 
»utiBy. ot the Madras Army, a cool, determined, and 
resolute officer. On the 30th of April when he 
took his men to ball-practice, these suddenly 
showed a dismclination to use the new cartrido-e 
Mecham pointed out to them that the cartrido-o 
was sundar to that which they had been usino- 
the previous fortnight. This seemed to satisf? 
Lie men and they proceeded with the practice 
But the next morning the sergeant-major reported 
tliat the men positively refused to bite the cart- 

ridge, that many even declined to receive or even 
to toiicli it. 

The day following was spent by the men in 
broodmg over their grievances. They worked 
emselves to the state of fanaticism which will not 
leai reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 3rd 

™ Sftw E™** mnst 
Emopean offioere. The latter, tfamed 
'n time by the quartermaeter-sergeimt of the die- 

position of their men, nobly did their duty, and 
succeeded after a time in inducing the sepoys to 
return to their lines,* though they refused to 
surrender their arms, 

tiat he owed his life on ^ Sn 'Yo'i 

occasion to his coolness Sd teher ad£S\ifTf ‘ 
presence of mind. TaW-n n-n T-v.,r . i wiil take 

aivares by the mutineers and ieJiid^+rt 
told to prenare to It ^ ^ treatment 

rephed • “At ^ fj’om me.” The 

■ replied . It is true you may mutineers did not injure Mm 
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of the 7fcli were paraded. 
put to tliem whetlier tliey ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i"*' 

Tlie men, in an insolent and 
promised to obey. Tlie ^ 

consisting of the 32nd 
■ee regular native 
one of cavalry, arrived 
Darkness had now set 
in. The 7th were at once formed up and ordered 
to lay down theu- arms. In the presence of this 
imposing force and of the lighted portfires of the 
gunners they had no option but to comply. Most 
of them indeed fled stricken by panic, but on 
being assured that no violence would be used 
if they would obey orders they I’eturned, and 
befoi'e midnight all their muskets were secured. 

The next day the ring-leaders were seized, and it 
transpired from their admissions that a treason- 
able correspondence with the view to a general 
rising had been going on for some time between 
them and the men of the 48th B,egiment of 
Native Infantry. 

In, the events which immediately preceded, TiioDaAarat 
and immediately followed the affair of the 7th 
Oudh irregulars, Sir Henry Lawrence had re- 
ceived valuable information from native ofi&cers 
and others. In the ci’isis which he saw advancing 


But Sir Henry Lawrence was not comenr wnn 
this doubtful triumph. Having made pre- 
parations to suppress any attempt which the 
sepoys might make to display insubordination he 
sent that afternoon two officers with instructions 
how to act. The men 
The question was 
would continue to bite the cartridge or whether 
they would refuse, 
sullen manner 
organised by Sir Henry, 

Foot, an European batteiy, thr 
regiments of infantry and 
soon after on the ground. 
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witli rapid strides lie considered tliat rewards 
should go hand in hand with punishment, that 
the justice, — the truth in action — which had 
always been the maxim of the British Grovern- 
ment, should at all hazards be maintained. He 
considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal 
of the rewards should be made the occasion for a 
solemn ceremony, at which he might speak the 
mind of the Government. "With this view he 
invited the native aristocracy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native 
officers, and others to a Darbar on the evening of 
the 12th of May. Every arrangement had been 
made to give solemnity to the scene. At 6 r.ji. 
Sir Henry Lawrence entered, followed by his 
staff. Hear him were deposited in trays the 
presents and rewards to be bestowed upon the loyal 
native officers and soldiers. But before distri- 
buting these Sir Henry addressed in Hindustani 
the assembled company. He went straight to the 
point, spoke of the fears for their rehgion enter- 
tained by the Hindus ; reminded them how, under 
the Moghol rule, that religion had never been 
respected; how Aurangzib had imposed the 
jezia; and how the flesh of the cow had been 
thrust down the throats of unwilling converts. 
Turning then to the Mahomedans he reminded 
them that Ranjit Singh would never tolerate 
their rehgion at Labor. Passing on from that he 
begged them to recall to mind the toleration 
■w lich for a century the English Government had 
afforded to both rehgions. He adverted next to 
our power, to our exploits in the Crimea, to our 
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sHps, onr resources | pointed out how hopeless 
of ultimate success would be a crusade against 
the Enghsh. He next dwelt on the long and 
intimate connection between the sepoys and their 
officers, on the community of danger and the 
community of glory between them, and begged 
the men to cherish as their most precious heir- 
looms the deeds of their ancestors. He concluded 
an eloquent speech, delivered in the language 
of the people, by warning his listeners against 
becoming the dupes of designing men, and of the 
fate which would inevitably follow the neglect 
of his advice. He then caused the deserving 
native officers and soldiei’s to be brought up to 
him, and, in the name of the Government, 
delivered to them the rewards they had merited.* 
The speech of Sir Henry Lawrence had, un- 
doubtedly, some effect at the moment. His 
earnest manner, his character so trusted and so 
respected, added weight to his words. When the 
Darbar broke up there was not probably a man 
pi’esent who was not loyal. But the opposite 
feeling was too deeply rooted to be dissipated 
by a passing sensation. The hsteners went from 
the Darbar into the society of the plotters and 
intiiguers against whom Sir Henry had warned 
them. The whispers, constantly repeated, of 
these men at first weakened, and ultimately 
deadened the effect which had been produced 

by the scene at the Darb&. 

< 

* Strange contradiction ! were shortly afterwards hang- 
Some of the men who were ed for proved disloyalty J 
thus rewarded for loyalty 
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Book IX. That Darbar was held on the 12th of May. 

Gh^ri. Mirath mutiny had broken out on the 10th. 
Mail’s telegram conveying information that something 
Nows of the serious had happened in the North-West reached 
anives.^'°''°^' Henry on the 13th. A second telegram 
giving fuller details of the Mirath revolt and an 
account of the seizure of Dehli reached him on 
the 14th. Averse as he was from any measures 
which might show premature distrust of the 
sepoys Sir Henry felt that a crisis had come upon 
him which must be met by prompt action. His 
Prompt mea. pjaus had been arranged before-hand. During 

eares taken by ^ » 

Sir Henry, tlie lotli and l/tli they were carried out. The 
morning of the last-named day saw a moiety of 
the 32nd Foot occupying the ground about 
the Eesidency and commanding the iron bridge. 
The second moiety were brought up from the 
city into the cantonments of Mariaon. The 
bi’idge of boats was moved nearer to the Re- 
sidency and brought under control, whilst 
a selected body of sepoys was detached to 
occupy the Machln Bawan, not yet sufficiently 
cleansed to be fit for occupation by European 
troops. 

A central position was thus secured for the 
Chief Commissioner, for his officials, and his 
European soldiers. Sir Henry had by one move- 
ment prepared himself to meet any emergency, 
for But whilst prepared he had not altogether aban- 

doned the hope that the emergency might not 
arise. He apprehended danger less from the 
' ■ : native population than from the native troops. 

But 'with time he hoped that the difficulty might 
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still be surmounted. “Time,” be wrote in a 
memorandum dated the 18th of May, “ time is 
everything just now. Time, firmness, prompt- May is. 

ness^ conciliation, prudence A firm and 

cheerful aspect must be maintained ; there must 
be no bustle ; no appearance of alarm, still less of 
panic ; but at the same time there must be the 
utmost watchfulness and promptness ; everywhere 
the first germ of insurrection must-be put down 
instantly.” 

Immediately on receiving 
occurrences 

Lawrence telegraphed to the Governor 
a strong recommendation to send for European 
troops from China, Ceylon, and other places, and 
for the Gurkhas from the HiU Stations and from 
Nipfl. Feeling, moreover, that at such a crisis 
it was necessary that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should be invested with plenary 
military authority he asked the Governoi’-General 
to confer such power upon him. Lord Canning 
promptly rephed. On the 19th he conferred 
upon the Chief Commissioner the plenary power 
asked for, and on the 22nd he gave him authority 
to apply to Jang Bahadur for his Giirkha troops. 

Sir Henry Lawrence assumed the military 
command on the 19th. To understand the mili- 
tary arrangements which had been carried out 
two ^ays previously under his instructions, it will 
be advisable to give an outline sketch of the city 
of Lakhnao. '* 

The city of Lakhnao, about fifty miles distant The city of 
from Kanhpfir, extends for about three mdles on the 
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right bank of the river Gumti. All the principal 
palatial buildings, the Eesidency and the Maclilu 
Bawan, are between the city and the river bank. 
South of these buildings, and covering an immense 
space, is the city. This is intersected by a canal 
which falls into the Giimti close to the Marti- 
niri’e College, about three miles south-east of the 
Residency. A httle to the south of this is the 
Dilkhiisha, a hunting-box or palace, within an en- 
closed park. The space between the Eesidency 
and the Martini^re is occupied by palaces, among 
which the Moti Mahal, the Shah-Manzal, the 
Sikandra Bagh, and Farrabaksh-M-kotM, are the 
most conspicuous. South of the city, about four 
miles from the Residency on the southern side of 
the road leading to Kanhpiir, is the Alam Bagh, 
a large AvaUed garden with a high and pretentious 
gateway. 

Not counting the position of the native cavalry 
at Miidkipiir, Sir Henry possessed now three 
military posts. Two of these — the Residency and 
the MachM Bawan — ^lie made as strong as he 
could. Having regard to possible eventualities 
he removed the spare ammunition from the maga- 
zines, into the MachM Bawan. He seized the 
earliest opportunity of garrisoning that place 
with Europeans, of storing supplies there, and of 
mounting on the ramparts guns of sorts. Many of 
these were taken from the King’s palaces, and were 
useful only to make a show. In the Residency 
compound, over the Treasury, he posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred sepoys, one hundred and 
- thirty Europeans, and six guns — the guns being 
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SO placed that they could, at the first alarm, be 
brought to bear on any mutineers. The third 
post was at the old cantonment of Mariaon. It 
was garrisoned by three hundred and forty men 
of the 32nd Foot, fifty European artillerymen, 
and six guns ; the three native regiments and a 
battery of native artillery. Here Sir Henry, for 
the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations Sir Henry 
Lawrence took an early opportunity to move 
the ladies and children into the houses within the 
Residency enclosure. Here also were brought 
the families and the sick men of the 32nd Regi- 
ment. At the same time the clerks, copyists, 
section-writers, and others of that class were 
armed and drilled. On the 27th of May he 
was able to write to Lord Canning, “both 
the Residency and the MachM Bawan are safe 
against all probable comers.” Whilst thus pre- 
paring to meet the possibilities Sir Henry 
betrayed none of the anxieties which he felt, but 
went freely amongst the people, endeavouring to 
calm their minds, to reason with them, to lay bare 
to them their folly. It was however too late, and 
he was made every day to feel it. “ I held,” he 
wrote to Lord Canning early iu May, “ I held a 
conversation with a Jemadfr of the Oudh artillery 
for more than an hour, and was startled by the 
dogged persistence of the man, a Brahman of 
about forty years of age, of excellent character, 
in the belief that for ten years past Government 
has been engaged in measures for the forcible, 
or rather fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. 

24 
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• • •/ • interview with him was occasioned 
— by his commanding officer having specially men- 
May 27. ^oned his intelligence and good character.” 

_ Towards the end of May the long smouldering 
discontent of the turbulent Masalmans of the 
MalMabad district burst into a flame, and on the 
27th of that month Sir Henry Lawrence detached 
Captain Gould Weston, the Superintendent of 
Military Police, in the hope of restoring order. 
That officer’s escort consisted of a troop of his 
own cavalry and a company of the mutinous 7th 
. Oudh Irregular Infantry, under the command of 

SS the Mechani. In the midst of an insolent 

aistriota. Mahomedan population, to whom everything was 
a grievance, and from whom Captain Weston 
could elicit no real tangilile cause of the re- 
bellion, these two officers were in imminent 
danger.* Their lives depended not less upon 
their own coolness and daring before their avowed 
foes than upon the personal influence they might 
exercise on the wavering fidelity of their escort. 
Happily these essential qualities were not want- 
ing ; had it been otherwise, neither Weston nor 
Mecham would have fought their way back to 

Lakhnao with the detachments when recalled by 

Sir Henry Lawrence the day after the mutiny 
of the troops at Mariaon. 

On the same day, the 27th, Captain Hutchinson 
of the Engineers, Military Secretary to the Chief 
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Commissioner, an officer of great talent and daring, 
was ordered by Sir Henry Lawrence to acoom- — — 

pany into the district, as political officer, a column Ma^sV. 
composed of two hundred men of the 7th Cavalry, 
and two hundred men of the 48tli Native In- 
fantry. The object of sending this column was 
to rid Lakhnao of the presence of men who 
might there be dangerous, but who, posted on 
the northern frontier of Oudh, might be em- 
ployed with advantage to restrain the turbulence 
of the inhabitants. The idea emanated from Mr. 
Christian, through whose districts the column 
would pass. 

Marching from Lakhnao on the 27th, the 
column passed through Malhiabad on the 28th 
— scowled upon by the armed villagers — and 
reached Sandila the 1st of Jrme. There Hut- 
chinson received accounts of the mutiny of the 
30th of May at Lakhnao. The sepoys heard of 
it by the same post. It became at once apparent Mutiny of 
that they were biding their time, Hutchinson pLtL^of 
endeavoured to calm them by the disbursement 
of almost the entire contents of the treasure chest 
in the shape of pay. For the moment they seemed CaTai’^!** 
pacified. Them own senior officers. Captains Bur- 
mester and Staples, believed in them implicitly. 
Meanwhile the column was pressing on toward 
the Granges. Hutchinson, who noted the increas- 
ing insolence of the men, urged the officers not 
to allow themselves to be taken in the net which 
was preparing for them on the other side of the 
river. But they were deaf and would not hear. 

The regiment crossed. On the 7th or 8th the 

24 a 
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JwK men rose, massacred all but one, Lieutenant Boul- 
— - ■ ton, wbo fled to perisb else-where, and went off 
^ LelM. Hutchinson, accompanied by the pay- 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with 
hun had declined to cross the river, returned in 
safety to Lakhnao. 

poys at The precautions I have before referred to had 

vkiiuao T ^ 1 

itiay. not been taken at that city at all too soon. On 
the night of the 30th of May the insurrection 
broke out. At 9 o'clock the evening gun fi.red 
as usual. The men of the 71st Regiment, pre- 
viously told off in parties, started off at this 
signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few men only of the other infantry 
regiments, and some men of the 7th Cavalry, 
joined them. Their further proceedings will be 
related presently. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at 
on to^sir tiie Residency bungalow at Mariaon. An officer 
of his staff had informed him that he had been 
told by a sepoy that at gun-fire (9 p.m.), the 
signal to mutiny would be given. The gun 
fired i but all for the moment seemed quiet. Sir 
Henry leaned forward and said to the officer, 
Your friends are not punctual." The words 
were scarcely out of his mouth when the dis- 
charge of muskets proved that his staff officer 
had been well informed, and that his friends 
were punctual. 

A strange incident happened a few minutes 
later. Sir Henry Lawrence, surrounded by his 
staff, was standing on the steps of the Residency 
' bungalow, waiting for the horses which had been 


given to Sir 
Henry. 
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ordered op from tlie stables. They were in the 
full glare of Mr. Oouper’s house, which, fired by 
the mutineers, had burst almost instantaneously 
in a blaze. Suddenly the Subadar of the sepoys 
on duty at the Eesidency brought up his guard, 
and halted it facing Sir Heniy and his staff 
at a distance of about foi’ty paces. The Siiba- 
dar then came up to Captain Wilson, and 
saluting him said, “ Shall I order the guard 
to load ^vith ball?” Wilson referi-ed the ques- 
tion to Sir Henry, who replied, “Yes, let 
them load.” The loading then began — Sir 
Henry and the officei’s still standing in the 
glare of the fire. The thud of ramming down 
the leaden balls was distinctly heard. The 
sepoys then brought up their muskets to the 
capping position. The caps were adjusted. 
The next movement of the sepoys was eagerly 
waited for. They had the elite — the chiefs — of 
the British force at them mercy. One disaffected 
man bold enough could, then and there, have 
decided the fate of Lakhnao. The group stand- 
ing on the steps of the Residency bungalow 
felt this in their inward hearts. But not an 
action, not a gesture, showed that they felt it. 
Yet they must have been relieved when the 
shouldering of arms followed the capping. The 
next moment the horses were brought up, and 
Sir Henry followed by his staff started for the 
lines. 

On his wa}?- he found jbhree hundred men of the 
32nd, four guns. Major Kaye’s battery, and two of 
the Oudh force, posted in a position on the extreme 
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Book IX. right o£ the 71st lines, and contiguous to the 
ch^ri. leading from cantonments to the city. 

Ma^w. E,ecognising the necessity of preventing as far as 
possible communication between the mutineers and 
the evil-disposed in the city Sir Henry took with 
him two guns and a company of the 32nd to 
occupy the road leading from the cantonment to 
the bridge. He sent back shortly for the re- 
mainder of the Europeans, and for two more 
guns. Meanwhile, the officers of the native regi- 
ments had hastened to the lines to endeavour to 
Action of the reason with the men. Many of these, however 
had already begun the work of plunder. A con- 
siderable body had marched straight on the 71st 
mess, and failing to find the officers — who had but 
just left they fired it. V ery soon after a musketry 
fire from the 71st lines opened on the Europeans. 
This was replied to with gi’ape, and with such 
effect that the sepoys made a rush to the rear. 
In their hurried course they passed the infantry 
picket, composed of natives, and commanded by 
Lieutenant Grant, 71st Native Infantry. Some 
of his own men tried to save this officer by' 
placing him under a bed. But a sepoy of his 
own regiment, who was on guard with him, dis- 
covered the place of concealment to the muti- 
neers, and by these he was brutally murdered. 

^ Meanwhile, Lieutenant Hardinge, taking with 
him a, few of the Irregular Cavalry, had been 
patrolling the main street of cantonments, in "the 
endeavour to maintain o»der and to save life and 
property. He was not, however, in sufficient 
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bavonet and grounded him in tbe arm. All this 
time there -was great excitement in tbe inies. 

But gradually some satisfactory symptoms evinoecL 
themselves. Fbst, about three hundred of the 
13th Xative Infantry, -with their British officers, 
their colours, and the regimental treasure, imrclie 
up and enrolled themselves -with the British. 

They were followed by a very few of the 71st, 
without, however, their colours or their treasure. 

Of the 48th nothing was heard that night, ^^^e 
Europeans still remained formed up in the position 
assigned to them in case of alarm by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, their front flanking that of the several 
native regiments. About 10 p.m. some of the 
mutineers crept up to and occupied some empty 
lines bearing on that position, and opened a 

musketry fire. Brigadier Handsco mb, riding fiom ^ 

his house straight into the 7l3t lines, was imme- 
diately shot. The fire, however, soon ceased, and 
arrangements having been made to protect the 
Eesidency bungaloiv and the part of the canton- 
ment next the city road, and strong guards 
having been posted, the force piled arms and 
Avaited for the morn. 

At daylight next morning, Sir Henry placed 
himself at the head of the force, and learn- 
ing that the rebels bad retired on Mudkipilr, 
followed them thither. Crossing the parade 
ground our men came upon the body of Cornet 
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Ealeigh, a newly joined officer, who, left sick in 
his quarters, had been murdered by the rebels. 
At the same moment the mutinous regiments 
were discovered drama up in line. On sight- 
ing them, hesitation was at once noticed in 
the ranks of the, till then loyal, 7th Cavalry. 
Their attitude appeared to an officer of Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s staff to betoken an intention 
to charge the guns. That officer consequently 
at once directed the guns to open fire on the 
distant line. This prompt action decided the 
matter. The 7th Cavalry, with the exception 
of about thirty, raismg a fearful yell, ffalloned 


and dis. 
parsed. 




otlier respects tlie clay was full of foreboding. 
Intelligence received from tlie districts soon naade 
it clear that tie entire province was in arms 
against British rule. 

Three days indeed prior to the rising at 
Lakhnao an incident had occurred at Sitaphr 
which showed very plainly that the train was laid 
at that station and that a single spark would 
ignite it. Sitaphr is the head- quarters of the 
Khairabad or north-west division of Oudh. It 
lies about fifty-one miles from Lakhnao. In 1857 
it was garrisoned by the 41st Eegiment of Native 
Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, 
and by the 9th and 10th Regiments of Oudh Irre- 
gular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, 
Mr. Christian, resided there, together with Mr. 
Thornhill and Sir Mountstuart Jackson, civil 
oflBcers of the Oudh Commission. 

About noon of the 27th of May the vacant 
lines of the 2nd Eegiment of Military Police, 
commanded by Captain John Hearsay,* were 
fired. It had not then become generally recog- 
nised that incendiarism was the invariable pre- 
cursor to rebelHon. Although, therefore, the 
firing of the lines caused some uneasiness, no 
absolute suspicion was directed to any particular 
body of men. The sejDoys aided in extinguishing 
the fire, and the incident was not immediately 
followed by any overt act of mutiny. 

It would appear that the firing of the bines had 

, . ■ 
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Book IX. been a tentative measure. The sepoys were 
Ch^ri. to test the credulity of 

May^ak ■feh-eir officers, before acting decidedly. They pro- 
ceeded then by degrees. 

Of all the regiments I have mentioned the 10th 
Oudh Irregulars were regarded as the most trust- 
worthy. Grreat, then, was the sui-prise in Sitapdr 
Junes, when, five days later, the 2nd of June, it became 
known that the sepoys of that regiment had 
rejected the flour sent from the city for their 
flora consumption, on the plea that it had been 

adulterated. adulterated for the purpose of destroying their 
caste. They insisted that the flour should be 
thrown into the river. The flour was thrown 
into the river. 

The gardens They now became bolder. The same afternoon 
pinndered. the Same regiment plundered the 

gardens of the European residents of the ripe 
fruit growing in them. Their officers checked 
them, and, after some time, with success. 

It was now evident that the men were getting 
out of hand. Still, strange infatuation! the 
officers, whilst suspecting the other regiments. 
Confidence believed in them owii. Lieutenant-Colonel Birch, 
ofLieutenant- commandmg the 41st Native Infantry — a regi- 
Coionei Birch, which showed itself as truculent as any 

which mutinied — ^liad the most absolute confidence 
I in the loyalty of his men. He put that loyalty to 

the test by marching his regiment out on tlip 1st 
of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the 
mutineers advancing affing it from the capital, 

' 8'iid his men had , justified his confidence by firing 

• ^ on their comrades and forcing them to alter their 
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route ! After sueli behaviour it was treason in 
Sitapur to doubt the loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Mr. Christian, a man of intellect and in- 
telligence, did not feel secure. The idea of aban- Mr. dn-istian 
douing his post never crossed his mind. Like all tS com- 
the members of the noble service to which he ing danger, 
belonged he felt that his place was where the 
Groveimment had sent him. For himself he had 
no care ; but reading rightly the signs of the 
times he had deemed it his duty to invite all the 
ladies of the station to occupy his house with 
their children. All responded except four who 
preferred to remain with their husbands. The 
house was well situated for defence, being 
cut off on one side from the adjoining ground by 
a rivulet. In front of it, and between it and the 
lines of the 41st, were posted four guns. The 
flanks were guarded by the irregular regiments, 
in whom Mr. Christian was inclined to place 
confidence. 

The incidents of the flour and of the fruit Major Ap. 
robbeiy on the 2nd of June had been suflicient to thriia’alej!’’ 
Avarn the residents that a ci’isis was approaching. 

But Lieutenant-Colonel Birch still believed in the 
loyalty of the 41st. At sunrise on the morning 
of the 3rd, however. Major Apthorp of that regi- 
ment satisfied himself that the sepoys Avere no 
longer to be trusted. He communicated his sus- 
picions to Mr. Christian and his Colonel. They 
Avere soon verified. At 8 o’clock, a company of 
the regiment went off to*the treasury to seize the 
public money, whilst the others, forming up, 
advanced in a menacing attitude against the guns 
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and against the irregular regiments on either 
flank of them. 

The safety of the Europeans seemed now to 
depend on the fidelity of the irregulars and native 
gunnel’s. But before this could be tested Colonel 
Birch determined to make one effort to recall his 
men to duty. Accompanied by Lieutenant Graves 
he galloped towards the treasury. Mr. Christian, 
having strengthened the garrison of his house by 
a small party of military police, about twenty, 
started to follow the colonel, when Captain John 
Hearsey, who had preceded him, rode hurriedly 
back with the information that that officer and 
Lieutenant Graves had been shot by their men. 
It was clear now that the sepoys were bent on 
the blood of their officers. The 9th Irregulars 
almost immediately followed the example of the 
41st, killing their officei’s ; the 10th were not slow 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with 
yells against the bungalow, bent on slaughter. 

It is not easy to describe the scene that followed. 
The only possible safety lay in flight, and flight 
was difficult. The I’ivulet Saraian, which protected 
the rear of the bungalow against attack, was now 
an obstacle to the fugitives. However it was an 
obstacle that must be attempted. Mr. Christian, 
who had boldly started, rifle in hand, to meet the 
mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned to 
his house to flee with his family. Preceded, by 
his wife with an infant in her arms, he suc- 
ceeded in crossing tlfe rivulet, but he had 
scarcely reached the opposite bank when he was 
shot dead by the pursuing rebels. A similar fate 
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befell bis wife, ber baby, and tbe nurse. Tbe 
elder cbild, a girl taken across tbe river by 
Sergeant-Major IMorton, was conveyed by bim to 
tbe estate of tbe MitboM Raja and ultimately to 
Lakbnao where sbe died. Mr. and Mrs. Tborn- 
bill were shot dead either crossing tbe stream 
or just after. Sir Mountstuart Jackson, bis sister. 
Captain Burnes, and some others likewise reached 
the estate of tbe Mitholi Raja. There Mrs. Orr 
liad already found shelter, and thither Captain 
Patrick Orr escaped from the Mobamdi party to 
be presently referred to. Tbe Mitholi Raja 
afforded to tbe fugitives only a half-hearted 
protection. Timid and fearing for himself ho 
allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested — ^and he provided 
them with food. They stayed there till the 
end of October, when, as will be told, the rebel 
troops took the survivors prisoners into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from Sitapdr one party 
guided by Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately 
acquainted with the country, made straight for 
Lakhnao, which they reached. Another party, 
consisting of nine ladies, ten children, and three 
men, reached the same place, by circuitous paths, 
concealing themselves in the daytime, and in- 
debted very much to the zamindm of Ramkdt, on 
the 28th of June. A third party, composed of 
Mrs.,Phillipps and a few friends, found shelter 
in a village, and remained in concealment there 
for ten months, when tftey were rescued by a 
column of Lord Clyde’s army. A fourth party 
escaped to Makapiir, and proceeded thence with 
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Book IX. the residents of that place and fugitives from 
Chapter I. MathuKi, the estate of the 

Dhaorera Raja. Here they remained in safety till 
Some rpaoh discovered by a party of rebel sepoys, who took 
Makiipur. them prisoners towards Lakhnao. But escaping 
on the road some fled into Mpal. The majority 
remained for some time in concealment, but were 
ultimately discovered by the rebels and taken 
into Lakhnao. A fifth party found their way to 
the estate of the Mitholi Raja as already related, 
Besniisoftho But if many thus escaped, some of them only 

llfXTlIlillV Stij w . X ■ c/ 

Sifcai>ur. for the moment, many too succumbed. On that 
teri’ible day twenty-four English, men, women, 
and children, were murdered by the sepoys. This 
slaughter but whetted the appetite of the loyal 41st. 
How they proceeded from Sitapilr to Earakhabad, 
and how there they incited the 10th Regiment to 
mutiny and murder has been told in the pre- 
ceding Book. 

One detachment of that loyal regiment, and a 
detachment of the 4th Oudh Irregulars, were, how- 
Maiaon. ever, stationed at Malaon, also in north-west 
Oudh, but considerably to the south of Sitapfir. 
Here the only civil ofdcer was Mr. Capper the 
Deputy Commissioner, His position had been 
long fuU of peril, for Malaon was on the high road 
to Earakhabad, and the population of that district 
was the most disorderly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitapfir Mr. Capper had felt the 
loneliness and the danger of his position. The na- 
tives round about his s-^tion had intimated in the 
: i , , plainest manner possible, short of actual speech, 
that they knew that the sepoys were watching 



their opportunity. But Mr. Capper did not flincn 

from his duty. He was at his post when the 

sepoys at Sitapur mutinied. He remained there 

after they had mutinied. Nor did he entertain Mr. Capper 

tlie idea of leaving it until the detachment at 

Malaon had shown unmistakeably that they, too, 

were about to take the law into their own hands. 

He then mounted liis horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

Tile third district in_ North-West Oudh is Mohamdf. 
Mohamdi. The Deputy Commissioner there was 
Mr. Thomason ; his assistant Captain Patrick 
Orr.* 

In a previous pagef I have recorded how some 
of the fugitives from Shahjahanpixr reached 
Mohamdi. I propose now to recount the con- 
dition of that station before, and the events which 
happened subsequently to, their arrival there. 

Neither Mr. Thomason nor Captain Orr had 
been blind or deaf to the signs of the times. 

The position of Mohamdi, almost on the frontier Ks position. 


^ Captain Patricis: Orr was giments of infantry. On tlie 
tlie second of three brothers, annexation he, too, was made 
all, prior to the aimexatioii, an Assistant Commissioner, 
in the service of the Xing of He was a brave, zealous, and 
Oudh. able officer. 

The eldest brother, Alex- The youngest brother, 
ander, had then rendered ex- Adolphus, was, under the 
celioiit service as Assistant Xing, adjutant of one of his 
to the Su]>eriiitendent of infantry regiments. On an- 
Prontier Police. After the nexation he was appointed to 
annexation he was made an command the 3rd Regiment 
Assi.^tant Commissioner. He of Oudh Military Police, which, 
was as able as he was hard- on the outbreak of the mutiny, 
working. ^was stationed in the Motf 

The second brother. Pa- Mahal, Lakhnao. 
trick, commanded originally f Book YIII. Chapter V* 
one of the Xing*s regular re- 321. 
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of Roliilkliand and bnt a short distance from 
Sliahjalianpur, rendered it peculiarly sensitive to 
the insurrectionary feeling of the population in 
our own provinces. The garrison consisted of a 
detachment of the 9th Oudh Ii-regulars, a regi- 
ment formerly raised and commanded by Captain 
Patrick Orr, under the King of Oudh, before the 
annexation ; two companies of military police, and 
about fifty troopers. 

Alive as were both Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Orr to the gravity of the crisis they were yet 
hopeful that so long as Rohilkhand should remain 
quiet they would manage to weather the storm. 
Nor was it until a letter written by Mr, Jenkins 
from Shahjahanpur, reaching Mr. Thomason on 
the evening of the 31st of May, revealed the 
catastrophe at that station, that the two English- 
men felt that every faculty they possessed was 
about to be tried to the utmost. 

The letter from Mr. Jenkins informed Mr. 
Thomason that the troops at Shahjahanpiir had 
mutinied, that he and a body of fugitives, amongst 
whom were ladies and children, had reached 
Powaen, that the Raja of that place had refused 
them shelter, and it begged that all the available 
carriage might be sent out to bring in the 
fugitives to Mohamdi, 

Mr. Thomason complied with Mr, Jenkins’s 
request. At the same time, he and Captain Orr, 
feeling that the crisis was upon them, determined 
to take active measures for the safety of their 
own belongings and of the expected fugitives. 
Them first step was to despatch Mrs. Orr and 
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cliild to Mitiaoli, a distance of twenty-six miles. 
The Rajii of that place was under considerable 
obligations to Captain Orr, and he was indebted to 
Mr. Thomason for many acts of kindness and 
conrtcsy. Thither, therefore, Mrs. Orr and her 
child were sent under the guard of some sepoys 
of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the native officer 
commanding which swoi’e fidelity. He kept his 
word. Marching all night Mrs. Orr and the 
party reached MithaoH at 8 o’clock on the 
morni n g of the 1st of June. The Eaja, however, 
was asleep and wmuld not be disturbed. When, 
at the end of two hours, he did awake, he sent a 
message to Mrs. Orr that he could not receive 
her in his fort, but that she must proceed^ to a 
place called Katchiani in the jungles, wh#e sho 
would be safer — ^less likely to attract the notice 
of roving mutineers. 

To Katchiani accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. 
After a weary journey of two hours she found 
herself and child in a mud fort, desolate and 
dreary, devoid of all furniture — ^the very picture 
of discomfort. There she had to remain. There 
too the Eaja visited her that evening, and swore 
to protect her. He did not disguise from her 
that troublous times were upon them, and that 
the sepoys all over Oudh were pledged to revolt. 

To return to Mohamdi. Having sent off Mrs. 
Orr -and her child, Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Patrick Orr turned to provide for their own safety 
and for that of their expected guests. They first 
caused the treasure to be moved into the fort of 
Mohamdi. They then moved with their troops 
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Book IX. into that fort. This occurred on the 1st of June. 
Ch^ri. following the Shahjahanpiir fugitives 

tol' arrived from Powaen. Weary, with naked feet, 
The fugitives all exhausted, some badly wounded, they had 
difficulty reached the place, which was 
not to be a place of refuge. Mohaindi was too 
close to the borders of Eohilkhand to be secure. 
It was considered certain that the mutinous 
regiments of that province would soon be upon 
the fugitives. On the other hand up to that date 
no mutiny had, to their knowledge, broken out 
They resolved in Oudh. Sitapiir was regarded as safe. To 
Sitapiir then Mr. Thomason wrote for carriage 
for the party. His letter reached Mr. Christian 
before mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. 
Christian sent the carriage — under charge of an 
escort of sepoys of the Oudh Irregulars. 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with 
the arrival at Mohamdi of this carriage — and of 
this escort. The escort brought infection with 
them. Immediately on arrival they disseminated 
the report that their brethren had been cut up at 
Lakhnao for refusing to become Christians, and 
that they were resolved to be revenged. Captain 
Orr reasoned with the native officers. They knew 
him as an old servant of the King of Oudh, and 
his influence with them was not wholly extinct. 
After some conversation they announced then- 
intention , of marching back to Sitapiir, swearing 
that they would spare the lives of the Europeans, 
taking with them Mr. Thomason and Captain Orr, 
and allowing the others to go away unmolested. 
They took a splemn oath that they would do this. 


An escort 
arrives. 


.'.w 
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Their first proceeding tyes to take possession 
of tlie treasure j their nest to release the prisoners. 
Then, at half-past 6 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the 4th of June they stai’ted. The Eni’opeans 
accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed 
into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage- 
carts. The first march of ten miles was accom- 
plished mthout incident. Of the second march 
only about three miles had been walked when the 
halt was sounded, and a trooper told the Euro- 
peans they were at liberty to go where they 
liked. They pushed on at once towards the 
nearest town, Ai’angabad. They had arrived 
within half a mile of that place, when the mu- 
tineers, regardless of their oaths, set upon them, 
and began the work of butchery. Of the whole 
party, one alone was spared to tell the tale, and it 
is from his narrative that I am able to collect this 
story of perjury and murder.* It remains to 

^ Captain Patrick Orr. Tlie riding my horse. Then the 
following is his account of the most infernal struggle ever 
slaughter, “l^ext morning, witnessed hy man began. 
Friday, the 5th, we marched We all collected under a tree 
towards Araiigabad. When close by, and put the ladies 
we had come about two boss down from the bugg j. Shots 
the halt was sounded and a were firing in all directions 
trooper told us to go on ahead amidst the most fear:^ul yells, 
where we liked. We went on The poor ladies all joined in 
for some distance when we prayer coolly and undauntedly 
saw a party coming along, awaiting their fate. I stopped 
They soon joined us, and foi- for about three minutes 
lowed the buggy which we amongst them, but thinking 
were pushing on with all our of my poor wife and child 
might. When within half a here, I endeavoured to save 
mile of Arangahad a sepo/^my life for their sakes. I 
rushed forward and snatched rushed out towards the insur- 
Kej’s gun from him and shot gents and one of our men 
down poor old Shieis who was ftArdfn, 6th company, called 
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Book IX. add that Captain Orr after some adventures, and 
Oha^ I. by the way with one of the fngi- 

July parties from Sitapiir — that led by Sir M. 

Jackson — succeeded in joining his wife and child 
Fngitircs ^ at Katchiam. On arriving there he received a 
rrach communication from the Raja that the mud fort 

thaoii. at that place was required for the Sitapiir fugi- 

tives ; that it would not be safe for so many to be 
together ; and that it was advisable that he and his 
wife and child should migrate to and live in the 
jungles about Mithaoli. This they did. By this 
term, jungles, the reader must not understand an 
ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have afforded a grateful and necessary shade ; but 
he must picture to himself a vast and dreary 
extent of land, covered with thorny brushwood, 
and where it was necessary to light fires at night 
to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild 
animals. Only the coarsest food was provided for 
them. The other fugitives were then sent from 
Mithaoli to occupy Katchiani . t 


out to me to throw down my 
pistol and he would save me. 
I did so, when he put himself 
between me and the men, and 
several ^others followed his 
example. In about ten minutes 
more they completed their 

hellish work They 

killed the wounded and the 
children butchering them in 
the most cruel way. With the 
exception of the drummer boy 
every one was killed of the 
above list, fugitives from 
Shajehdnpdr, besides poor 
good Thoma^n and our two 


clerks. They denuded the 
bodies of their clothes for the 
sake of plunder.” The list 
above referred to comprised 
one civilian, three captains, 
six lieutenants, three ensigns, 
a sergeant, a bandmaster, eight 
ladies, and four children. Of 
the drummer, who was not an 
European, I can find no fur- 
ther mention. 

t They consisted of Sir M. 
Jackson and his sister ; Lieu- 
tenant Barnes ; Sergeant-Ma- 
jor Morton and Mr. Christian's 
little girl. Joined after a time 
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AdjoiBingthe Khairabad division is tlie nortbern, 
or Babri'dcii division of Oudli, bounded on the 
south by the river Grhagra, separating it from the 
Faizabad division, on the west by the Sarda di- 
viding it from Khairtibad, and on the north by 
Xipai. The principal civil station, and the head- 
quarters of the Commissioner of the division, Mr. 
Charles Wingfield,* was close to the town which 
gave its name to the division — the town of Bahr- 
tiich. The other stations were Mathapilr to the 
west, Sikrora to the south, Gondah to the south- 
east. Of these, Sikrora was the principal military 
station. In the month of April 1857, it was 
garrisoned by the 1st Regiment of Oudh Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Captain Daly ; by the 2nd 
Oudh Infantry, under Oaptain Boileau ; and by a 
local horse battery, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

by the peart j from the jungle, 71st ISTative Infantry. A few 
the fugitives remained in this days later the surviving 
fort suffering great privations daughterof Mr. Christian died, 
and subject to repeated at- There remained then Mrs. Orr, 
tacks of jungle-fever, till the Miss Jackson, and the child 
25th of October. They were of the former. To save the 
then ordered to depart, no child her death was simulated, 
one knew whither, under a and she was conveyed in 
guard furnished by the Eaja safety to the house of Man 
of Mithaoii. With scant cloth- Singh, and ultimately to the 
ing, bare-footed, the men British camp. The ladies re- 
loaded with chains, they were mained in confinement till the 
taken to Lakhnao, and inipri- 19th of March, when they 
soned in the Kaisar-bagh, one were rescued by a party of 
of the regal palaces, then G-urkhas commanded by two 
strongly occupied by the re- British officers, and conveyed 
bels. The suiferings of the safely to the camp of Sir 
men did not last long. Qa James Outram. 
tlio 16th of ISToveinber the ^ [Niow Sir Charles Wing- 
men were taken out and shot field, K.O.S.I. 
by a party' of sejioys of the 
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Ilis sound 


During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had 
been driven by circumstances entirely unconnected 
with the rising storm to remove his head- quarters 
1 . to Sikrori A man of ability, of culture, and of 
large views, he had not sympathised with the 
sweeping change of system which had inaugurated 
the transfer of Oudh from its Mahomedan king to 
British rule. He had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the territorial ai-istocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small proprietors to a position 
which would enable them ultimately to oust the 
great landowners, was not in accordance with his 
ideas. He had done, then, all that lay in his powder 
to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst effects of the 
process. The appointment of Sir Henry Law'-- 
rence as Chief Commissioner, coming even wdien 
it did, was a great support to him. It would have 
been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 

Like his chief at Lakhnao, like that chief’s 
brother at Labor, Hke Durand at Indiir, like 
William Tayler at Patna, Mr. Wingfield had 
never been a partisan of the “ passing and ground- 
less panic ” theory of Mr. Cecil Beadon. He had 
fully appreciated the events at Barhampiir and at 
B4rrakpur. The revolt at Mirath he regarded 
as the practical answer of the sepoys to the policy 
of the Government. He Telt, then, than an out- 
break at the military station of Sikrora was a mere 


; <lpostion of time j that, given all the circumstances 
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of tlie case — tlie composition of tlie native aimiy, 
tlie annexation of Oudli — tL.e province, a portion 
of vrMcli he was administering, would not be the 
last to feel the shock of mutiny. 

Impressed with this belief, and having ab- 
solutely no faith in the men who composed the 
garrison of Sikrora, Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured 
to enlist on the side of the British the members of 
that territorial aristocracy whom the annexation 
of Oudh had done so nauch to injure. Chief 
among these was Dirg Bij^h Singh, Eaja of 
Balrampnir, a town in the north-east corner of his 
division, and close to the Nipal frontier. Baja 
Dirg Bijeh Singh was a man of character and 
sense. He entertained towards Mr. Wingfield 
friendly — even grateful — feelings. He had not 
been innoeulated with the poison that pei’vaded 
the atmosphere. He received, then, Mr. Wing- 
field’s advances with courtesy ; he responded to 
them ; and even engaged to afford refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to the ofiicers serving in 
his division. 

The views entertained by Mr. Wingfield re- 
garding the general untrustworthiness of the 
sepoys, were fortunately shared by many other 
officers at Sikrora. Neither he nor they, there- 
fore, thought that either wisdom or courage re- 
quired that the ladies and children should bo loft 
in a position, defenceless and incapable of being 
defended, until an actual outbreak should occur. 
It happened that an officer of Daly’s Horse, 
Captain Borbes, was in Lakhnao early in J uuo. Ho 
knew that his own men would mutiny, and ho 
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knew that at Sikrora there was no place of refuge 
in case of an outbreak. Anxious, therefore, for 
the safety of his wife, his children, and his 
countrywomen, he set out from Lakhnao with a 
party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached 
Siki'or^ mounted the ladies on elephants and in 
doolies, and conveyed them safely to the capital. 
Mr. George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, 
by the express order of his uncle. Sir Henry, 
accompanied them. This move was accomplished 
on the 9th of June. 

The same day the tempei’ of the troops ma- 
nifested itself in a way not to be mistaken. 
Intelligence had reached Sikrora of the revolt 
of the troops at Paizabad on the previous 
day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mounting his 
horse, rode to the neighbouring station of 
Gondah, where was stationed the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars, commanded by Lieutenant Miles. 
There I must leave him for a moment, whilst 
I narrate the occurrences at Siki-ora after his 
departiu’e. 

The day of the 9th of June was a day of great 
excitement at that station. So violent was the 
manifestation that early the following morning 
Ae officers of the infantry regiment,— Boileau, 
Hale, and Kendall, — mounted horse and rode 
straight for Balrampfir. Lieutenant Bonham, of 
the^ artillery, refused to accompany them. He 
believed in his men ; he certainly possessed great 
influence over them; anihe still hoped that they 
would stand by him in the cause of order. He 
elected, therefore, to' remain at Sikrora, alone of 
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all tlte officers, and supported only by two farrier 
sergeants and tbe quartermaster-sergeant of tbe 
infantry regiment. Had there been no other 
native troops at Sikrora his courage and his 
influence might have prevailed. But the men of 
the cavalry and infantry had broken out ; they 
had plundered the treasury, and they were thirst- 
ing for blood. Even over these men 
attempted to assert authority. But it was in Bonimm. 
vain. His own men would save his life, but they 
would not fire on his comrades. They told him him of his 
at last that he must go. They brought him at 
the same time money and a horse, and warned 
him not to pursue a certain road which they 
knew to be occupied by the rebels. Forced to 
leave, Bonham started with a heavy heart, ac- 
companied by his three sergeants, crossed the 
Ghagra by an unfrequented ferry, and reached 
Lakhnao the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at Gon- 
dah. He brought the intelligence that the troops 
at Faizabad had mutinied, and that those at 
Silcrora were on the verge of mutiny. He found 
the troops at Gondah scarcely behind their com- 
rades in that respect. They, too, had heard the 
news; they, too, were awai’e of all that had 
happened at Faizabad. Befoi-e the night fell they 
had received accounts of the mutiny at Sikrora. 

In ,vain were they harangued by their commanding 
officer. Their demeanour showed that they, too, 

AYere prepaihng for acti(ffci. 

The next day they mutinied. Mr. Wingfiold if'* rr- 
had not waited for the overt act, but had started 
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for Balrampilr. Tlie officers and the women* 
■who remahied at the station started as soon as the 
outbreak had pronounced itself, and reached the 
same place in safety. The number of indiyiduals 
•who thus received the protection of the Eaja was 
nineteen, exclusive of children. They all suc- 
ceeded in crossing into British territory, and in 
reaching Gorakhpur. 

At Bahraich, the head-quarters of the division, 
were cantoned two companies of the 3rd Oudh 
Irregulars, commanded by Lieutenant Longueville 
Clarke. The Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Cmi- 
liffe and his assistant was Mr. Jordan. The main 
body of the 3rd Oudh Irregulars mutinied, as we 
have seen, at Gondah, on the 10th of June. As 
it was very clear that the two companies of the 
same regiment would at once follow their example, 
the three officers I have named wisely resolved to 
take advantage of them earlier information, and to 
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escape, iliey started off at once, then, north- 
ward, in the direction of Nanpm-a, the seat of a 
minor Raja. There, however, admission was re- 
fused them, and they were forced to reti’ace their 
steps. Returning to Bahraich, they started for 
Lakhnao by way of Bairamghdt. This was the 
road against which the native gunners of Sikrori'i 
had warned Bonham. The fugitives, who had 
disguised themselves as natives, found the passage 
over the Gh%ra occupied here by the mutineers. 
Trusting to their disguise, however, they em- 
barked on the ferry-boat mth their horses. The 

Sih ^ vid Sikror^, on the 
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ferry-boat started. At first tlie fugitives ap- 
peared to attract no attention, but tliey bad 
crossed scarcely one-tbird of tbe river wben tbe 
cry arose that Europeans -were escaping. In- Thoy^nro 
stantly there was an upi’oar. Tbe sepoys ci’owd- ci’oasiug* I 
ing into other boats, made for the ferry-boat, 
opening at the same time a fire of musketi’y. The 
boatmen at once abandoned the ferry-boat. Ex- 
posed to a concentrated fire, our three country- 
men were unable effectively to work the boat, 
thus left to itself, nor to prevent it from being 
borne back by the current to the bank A¥hence it 
started. Before it reached that bank Cunliffe 
and Clarke had been shot dead. Jordan, taken 
alive, shared the same fate a few days later. 

At Malapfir there were no troops, — consequently Maiapiir. 
there was no open mutiny. The genei’al disor- 
ganisation of the country soon, however, spread 
even here, and the civil officers, prominent 
amongst whom was the Deputy Commissioner, 

Mr. Gonne, ■\^re forced to leave. Having been 
joined by other fugitives, they fii-st attempted to 
make their way down the Sarjil river by boat. 

But warned that all the landing-places were Tiioofflcia: 
occupied, they abandoned this attempt; they sot 
off northwai’d and gained the fort of Matliiari, 
belonging to the minor Eaja of Dhorairah- 
Thence Mr. Gonne made more than one un- 
successful attempt to reach Lakhnao. At last anti own. 
even the resource of remaining at Matliiari failed perSi,'*" 
them. The adherents of^’the minor Eaja proved 
faithless. In imminent danger of their lives they 
had to flee. Three of the party were seized, 'riio 
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remainder gained tlie Mpal hills, •where they 
found shelter till, gradually, with one exception 
only,* they yielded to the deadly climate of the 
Tarai. 

I’aizabad is the eastern division of Oudh. It 
lies immediately south of the Bahraich division, 
and is divided into the three districts of Baizahad, 
Sultanpiir, and Saloni. The Commissioner was 
Colonel Philip Goldney. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Deputy-Commissioner 
of the district. Captain Eeid, were at the head- 
quarter station of Faizabad. The troops here 
consisted of a horse battery of native artillery, the 
22nd Regiment of Native Infantry, the 6th Oudh 
Irregular Infantry, and a squadron of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry — the whole commanded by 
Colonel Lennox, of the 22nd Native Infantry. 

The officers at Faizabad suffered from no 
delusion regarding the intentions of the mu- 
tineers. The events that had taken place during 
the second week in May at Mirath and at Dehli 
had made it clear to them that their turn would 
come. They took precautions then, at an early 
date, to prepare for the rising storm. With this 
view they began in May to store supplies in a 
house occupied by Captain Thurburn, Special 
Assistant Commissioner. This house was chosen 
because it was surrounded by a walled enclosure. 
This Walled enclosure was now fortified.^ So 
far the authorities at Faizabad acted with 
wisdom and forethought*' But they counted like- 

* Captain John Hetosey, commanding 2nd Regiment Oudh 
MiKtaxy Polibe. 
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wise upon resources wMoli were certain to fail 
them. They counted upon the aid of the pen- 
sioned sepoys and of the landholders of the 
district. To count upon both these classes proved 
they had not fully gauged the depth of the crisis. 

It would seem that it was hut natural to count 
upon the aid of the pensioned sepoys. The 
yearly stipends drawn by these men were paid by 
the British Grovernment, and their continuance 
depended on the existence 6f the British Grovern- 
ment. The material interests of this class were, 
therefore, bound up in the maintenance of British 
authority. Old associations too, in many cases 
stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In 
its proper place it will be related how these men re- 
sponded to the appeal made to them by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. But at Baizabad their numbers were 
too small, their influence was too slight, to weigh 
much in the balance against the rising discontent. 

The case with respect to the landowners was 
different. It must not be forgotten that Faizabad 
was the division regarding which Sir Henry 
Lawrence wrote thus to Lord Canning in April 
1857: “the taldkdars have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt with. At least, in the Faizabad 
division, they have lost half their villages. Some 
talukdars have lost all.” It may be said that the 
remark of Sir Henry applied only to the higher 
order of the territorial aristocracy. But in reality 
it referred to the assessment as it touched every 
class connected with the^soil. It could not havo 
been seriously expected that the men who had 
suffered most from our rule would risk their lives 
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to maintain it. Fo sui’prise, then, ouglit to be 
felt at the laconic record of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner: “we found that the zamindars, however 
well-disposed, would not fight against disciplined 
troops, with guns.” 

The plan of defending Captain Thurburn’s 
house was, then, on the 5th of June, abandoned. 
For a moment, Colonel Coldney entertained the 
idea of sending the ladies and children into 
Lakhnao. But it was too late. The road to 
Lakhnao passed through DariabM, a station in 
the Lakhnao division ; and disorder reigned in 
Dariabad. 

But another plan had a little before been pre- 
sented to Colonel Coldney. The principal taluk- 
dars of the Faizabiid division, prominently amongst 
whom may be named Raja Man Singh, TJdres 
Singh, Thakiir Narain, Mir Bakir Hfisen, and 
Nadir Shah, had scented the mutiny from afar, 
and had warned Colonel Coldney of its approach. 
At this time the most considerable of these men. 
Raja Man Singh, was in disgrace. He was even 
under arrest. It happened that one of the assis- 
tant commissionei’s at Faizabad was Captain 
Alexander Orr. Captain Orr had well and truly 
served the old regims when Oudh had her king, 
had known intimately Man Singh, and had con- 
ceived for him a p^eat regard. When, then, the 
Raja fell into disgrace Captain Orr earnestly 
begged his release from arrest. Man Singh was 
released from arrest, and in return for Captain 
Orr’s efforts in his behalf, he offered protection to 
his wife and children in his fort of Shahganj 
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clui’ing tlie ti’oiiblous tiiiiBS that "wero coming- 
Gaptain Orr communicated the offer to the Com- 
missioner. Colonel G-oldney received it just about 
the time when the jommey of the ladies to Lakhnao 
had been pronounced impracticable. He, in con- 
sultation with the other officers, determined to 
ask the Raia so to enlarge his offer as to include 
all the ladies in the station. Raja Man oingh 
w’-as communicated with by Captains Reid and 
Orr. He agreed to receive the wives and families 
of the civil officei’s, but demurred to a larger 
number on the ground that secrecy w' ould thus bo 
rendered futile. Pinally, however, he agreed to 
receive all, provided that due caution Avere ob- 
served in movement. 

With one exception the wives of the regimental 
officers decided not to accept the offer of Man 
Singh. Not only did they distrust him, but they 
and their husbands considered that the movement 
would serve as a signal to the sepoys to mutiny. 
On the night of the 7th of June, however, the 
Awves and children of the civil officers, and the 
wife and childi’en of the Executive Engineer, 
Gaptain Dawson, started for and reached Shah- 
ganj. They were followed to the same place, the 
folloAving mornmg, by the waves and childi’en of 
the staff-sergeants. 

That night the sepoys rose in revolt. More 
audacious than their comrades elsewhere they did 
not* pretend a grievance, but loudly asserted that, 
feeling they Avere stronger than the English, they 
intended to turn them out of the country. The 
senior Rissaldar of the 15th Irregular Cavalry 
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chapte i. command of the brigade, and endeavoured to 

— — induce the men to murder their officers. But the 

July 7. sepoys had not then wound themselves up to the 

pitch of blood-thirstiness. They were anxious to 
rid themselves of their officers, but not to take 

boaStteir ^lem under restraint all 

officers. night in the quarter-guard, they procured four 
boats for them, and in the morning gave them 
money and told them to be off. The boats were 
unprovided with boatmen, but they had oars. 

Faizabad is on the river Ghaghra, navigable 
thence to Bhalia, where it joins the Ganges. 
Tto boats set Four boats containing the fugitive Europeans, 
and propelled by them, started before sunrise on 
the morning of the 9th of June. The mutineers 
who had plundered the treasury, and sacked the 
houses, did not interfere with them. But — strange 
contradiction — ^whilst protecting them against the 
more blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding 
them to depart, they sent a messenger beggino' 
the men of the 17th Regiment of FTative Infantry 

The 17th, stationed 
brettoen^of' ^ ^amgarh, a station in British territory near 
the 17th ° the eastern frontier of Oudh, had arrived ivithin 

Natxve In. a few miles of Faizabad on the 8th of June. Their 

line of march lay along the right bank of the 
Ghaghra. Their hands were already red with 
blood. They were willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to the call. 
Sb^r"' intercepted the two first boats at B^gam- 
gan] about twelve milfjs by the road from 
y jaizabad, though far longer by the riyer. Here 

: : at a point where the stream was the most narrow’ 
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they opened fire on the fugitiyes. A few mo- 
inents later, and from the opposite bank, there — 
started boats full of armed men to attack their 
left flank. Eecognising the impossibility of re- 
sistance Colonel Goldney counselled a run for life. 

The Colonel, too old to run himself, remained to 
die. Seven, however, inoludmg, curious to relate, 
a Mahomedan sepoy of the 22nd, Tea All Khan, 
who had linked his fate to that of . the British, 
followed the recommendation and ran across 
country. Two of the party were ch’owned en- 
deavouring to cross a stream. The remaining 
five reached Amorah in safety. Here they were 
joiaed by the three officers, who had formed the 
crew of the fourth boat, and who had abandoned 
her on account of her slowness of pace before 
she had reached the point where the men of the 
17th had been lying in wait. The pfirty, thus 
augmented to eight, pushed on across country. 

Betrayed at Mohadaba by two policemen whom 
they had trusted they wei’e attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-deep, hotly 
pursued, they lost first Lieutenant Lindsay, then 
Lieutenants Thomas, English, Eitchie, and Ser- 
geant Edwards. There now remained only Lieu- 
tenant Cautley, Sergeant Busher, and Tez AH 
Khan. In the chase that . followed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher Of tho Eug- 
escaped for the moment but Was captured the arorbemts 
next’ day. His life, however, was spared, and at “““ "'‘h' 
the end of ten days h® was released. He ul- 
timately joined Captain Lennox at Oaptaingani, 
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EHian. The fugitives -who had. remained in the 
first and second boats, numbering eight, -were 
massacred to a man. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the 
first, the second, and the fourth. But there was 
another manned by five officers, headed by Colonel 
O’Brien. This boat, following the first and second, 
had put in at the town of Ayodhya,* the birth- 
place of Earn — ^the town that gave its name to the 
province. Here they -exchanged their boat for a 
larger one, and hired native rowers to row it. 
They then lay down hidden by the thatch and 
matting from the gaze of inquiring eyes, whilst 
the natives pulled away singing a national air. 
The boat thus passed unsuspected through the 
hostile array, and the fugitives reached Dan^pitr 
in safety. 

But some had remained at Baizabad. Amongst 
these were Mrs. Mills, wife of Major Mills, of the 
Artillery, and her three children. Mrs. Milk had 
refused to accept the hospitality offered by Man 
Singh. When the mutiny broke out, she at- 
tempted to conceal herself in the city j but sink- 
ing for want of food she was obliged to discover 
herself to the leader of the mutineers. He sent 
her and her children across the G-haghra into the 
Gorakhpfir district. Here she wandered for eight 
or ten days from village to village. A tender 
and delicate lady, her sufferings were terrible. Her 
yoimgest child died from the exposure. At last 
Baja Man Singh hearing that there was an 

* The name Ayodhya, lias Avadh, and Avadh to Audh or 
Dseeii gradually- corrupted to Oudh, 
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Eiiglisli lady in distress, fetched her in to Shah- 
ganj, provided for her wants, and after a few days 
rest, sent her and the sergeants’ wives into Grorakh- 
ptir. Her husband was one of those murdered in 
the second boat. ■ 

Colonel Lennox and his family had not stai-ted 
with the other ofl&cers in the boats. At 2 r.s[., 
however, finding the sepoys becoming riotous and 
insolent for plunder he and they set out. They 
soon came upon the blood-thirsty 17th. But it 
was night. Eealising them danger, they crept, 
unobserved, from their boat, and made their way 
into the Gorakhpur district. They were soon, 
however, taken prisoners, and confined in the fort 
of Nazim Mir Mahomad Hfisdn Klian. The Nazim 
was disposed to be friendly. Threatened by the 
mutineers, he concealed the fugitives in a reed 
hut in rear of his zanana, and kept them there for 
nine days. He then made them over to an escort 
sent for them by the Collector of GoraMipilr. On 
their way to that station, they picked up Sergeant 
Busher, and the sepoy, T6z All, as already 
related. 

There is still a party of the officials of Faizabad 
whose fate has to be recorded. I allude to the 
civil officers who had not started in the boats. 
These were Captain Eeid, Captain Alexander 
Orr, Captain Thurburn, and Mr. Bradford. 
The wes and children of these gentlemen were 
under the protection of Man Singh at Shahganj, 
where also were CaptaSn Dawson, Executive 
Engineer, Corporal Hurst of the Sappers, and a 
clerk named . Fitzgerald. 
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When the mutiny broke out the four gentle- 
men just mentioned were together. Momentarily 
separated from, but soon rejoined by, Mr. Brad- 
ford, they reached Shahganj on the 11th. Man 
Singh was not there. He had gone to Ayodhya, 
probably to watch the course of events. Thence 
he had sent a message to say that he had made a 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of 
which he would be able to afford protection to 
the women and chil(^en, but not to the men ; 
that these must depart instantly, as his. house was 
to be searched the day following. 

That day a boat was secured, and that night 
the party including ladies and children, and con- 
sisting of thirty-eight souls, set foivthe river. 
Twenty-nine of them reached its bank, eight 
miles below Paizabad, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing the remaining nine had broken 
down.* It was impossible to wait for them. 
The country, especially that in the vicinity of the 
river-bank, was swarming with mutinous cavalry. 
The twenty-nine then started. Their boat pro- 
ceeded for some time with only occasional alarms ; 
but on the second day it was lured by the agent 
sent with it by Man Singh into a position between 
two forts by both of which it was commanded. 
Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There 
was no help for it. After suffering much from 
hunger, from, exposure, and other causes’, and 

' , , « , 

^ Tliis conl^iied tlie sar- and were ultimately sent into 
geants’ wires ,and -oMldren. * aorakhpur with Mrs. Mill, as 
They returned to Sh41iganj already related. 
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after constant detention, tlie fugitives reached 
Gdpalpiir on the 21st of June. By the loyal Eaja 
of that place they vrere cordially received, hos- , 
pitably entertained, and provided with the means 
of proceeding to Danapilr, where they arrived the ( 3 , 5 piiipiji.. 
29th of June. _ _ 

Sultanpiir, the chief town of the district of 
that name, lies on the right bank of the rivei* 

Gihnti, almost in a direct line between Faiz- 
abad and Allahabad. The principal civil officer 
was Mr. Block, C.S. Sultanpiir was the head- 
quarters of the 15th Regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Colonel S. Fisher, one 
of the most gallant and daring officers in the 
service. 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Block received intima- Sympimns 
tion from a native official, a Mahomedan, whom 
he had sent on duty to Chandah, that mutinous 
sepoys from Jhipur in British territory had ar- 
rived at that place, professing themselves to be in 
correspondence with the troops at Sultanpiir, and 
declaring their resolve to kill all the Europeans. 

This intimation was repeated the following day. 

Mr. Block at once ordered the man back to Sul- 
tanpiir, and communicated the intelligence he had 
received to Colonel Fisher, who at once de- 
spatched all the ladies in the station in the direc- 
tion of AllahabM under charge of two officers. 

The Mahomedan returned to Sultanpiir the 8th of 
June, saw Colonel Fisher and Mr. Block, told 
them that the Janpiir Sepoys had plundered 
Chandah and were on their way to Sultanpiir, 
that them own men were not to be depended 
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upon, and advised them, whilst there was yet 
time, to leave the place. This Colonel Tisher 
and Mr. Block decided not to do. 

Early next morning the 1st Eegiment of Military 
Police, commanded by Captain Bunbury, x-ose in 
revolt. Colonel Fisher I’ode down to their lines, 
followed by his men, to endeavour to recall them 
to order. Whilst he was addressing them, a 
policeman came round and shot him in the back. 
He fell mortally wounded from his hoi’se. His 
own men had been passive spectatoi’s of the deed. 
They would not now approach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant. Lieutenant Tucker, to 
tend him in his last agony. Whilst they permitted 
this, howevei’, they turned upon the second in 
command. Captain Gibbings, shot him, and then 
shouted to Lieutenant Tucker to be off. By this 
time Colonel Fisher’s last agony vms ovei’, and 
Tucker, having nothing more to do, mounted, 
and, i-iding for his hfe, succeeded in reaching the 
fort of Rxistam Sah, on the banks of the Giimti. 
By this chief he was sheltered. He eventually 
reached Banaras in safety.* 

Meanwhile, the Mahomedan already referred to 
had conveyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan news 
of Colonel Fisher’s death, and of the mutiny of 
the troops. The two gentlemen stax-ted off to flee, 
and reached a small house in the vicinity of the 
station. Imprudently stopping here, whilst, their 
guide was sent to ascertain how matters were px’o- 
„ ^ 

_ Captains Bunbnry and pitality from the same chief- 
Smith, Lieutenant Lewis and tain. They all reached Ba* 
Dr. O’Donel lAm received Los- ndras. 
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gressilig in tlie station, they were attacked and 
murdered. 

Thus did Sultanpiir pass into the hands of the a 

rebels. These, after plundering the houses a,nd 
securing the treasure, started off in the dhectiou 
of Lakhnao. 

The other district station in the division of Saiom. 
li'aizabM was Saldni. The Deputy- Commissioner 
here was Captain L. BaiTOW.* The troops con- 
sisted of six companies of ’the 1st Oudh Irregulars, 
commanded by Captain Thomson. By the exer- 
tions of the officers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in June. On that day 
intelligence arrived of the mutinies at Sultanpiir 
and elsewhere, and of the approach of mutineers 
from other stations. The next day the troops 
threw off the mask and revolted. The officers 
succeeded in leaving the station in safety, and m irainvaut 
reaching the fort of Daraopiir, possessed by a 
talukdar, Eaja Hanwant Singh of Kala Kankar,t 


^ Subsequently Cbief Com- 
missioner of Oudh. 

t This noble Eajpdt had 
been dispossessed, by the 
action of the revenue system 
introduced by the British, of 
the greater part of his pro- 
perty. Keenly as he felt the 
tyranny and the disgrace, his 
noble nature yet declined to 
regard the fugitive chiefs of 
thcf nation which had nearly 
ruined him in any other light 
than as people in distress, ife 
helped them in their distress. 
He saw them in safety to 
their own fortress. But when, 


on bidding him farewell, Cap- 
tain Barrow expressed a hope 
that lie would aid in suppres- 
sing the revolt, he stood ei'cct, 
as he replied: “S:ihib, your 
countrymen came into this 
country and drove out our 
king. You sent your officers 
round the districts to examine 
the titles to the estates. At 
one bloAv yon took from me 
lands which from time imme- 
morial had been in my family. 
I submitted. Suddenly mis- 
fortune fell upon you. The 
people of the land rose against 
you. You came to mo whom 
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wlio not only sheltered them, but escorted them 
to the ferry opposite Allahabad. It deserves to 
be recorded that ten of Captain Thomson’s sepoys 
continued faithful and never left him, 

We come round now to the division from whose 
capital we started— the division of Lakhnao, 
The other two district stations hei-e were Piirwa 
and Dariabad. 

At Dai’iabad, on the high road from Paizabad 
to Lakhnao was quartered the 5th Oudh Irregular 
Infantry, commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes. 
This officer was zealous, active, and much liked by 
his men. It is scarcely possible that even had no 
extraordinary temptation assailed them they 
would have remained faithful, for they were 
bound by the ties of blood and caste to the men 
who all around them were rising in revolt. But 
they were tempted beyond the ordinary tempta- 
tion. In the public treasury of Dariabad lay 
stored. £30,000 in silver — and they knew it. 
Captain Hawes knew it too, and knowing that fact, 
and the inevitable consequences which would ensue 
were the money to remain at Dariabad, he had 
made an effort, in the early part of the last week 
of May, to escort it into Lakhnao. In this at- 
tempt he was baffled by the ill-will of some of 
the men of his regiment. But Captain Hawes 
was a man who did not lightly resign a well 

des^iled. I have country.” It is satisfactory 

T mn,- ** ^1*1® t® add, that after 

“ tne Bead of my the suppression of the mutiny 
o A ™ ™ Aiahhim to try his lands were restored to thw 

^a .^driTe you from the true-hearted gentleman. 
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digested idea. On tlie 9tli of June, lie made a 
second effort. On this occasion he succeeded, ~— 
amid the cheers of his men, in escorting the money <j, 

outside the station. But he could not persuade 
them to take it further. A portion of them 
suddenly mutinied, gained the upper hand, and 
droTe them officers away. Captain Hawes es- 
caped by a miracle. “ He was repeatedly fired at, 
sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at 
others, single deliberate shbts.”* But he escaped, 
and not only he, but, after various adventures, all lijrvves. 
the other officers, civil and military, with their 
wives and children, belonging to Dariabad. After 
the departure of the Europeans, the mutineei’s 
proclaimed Wajid AH Shah, ex- King of Oudli, as 
their king. 

Piirwa is about twelve miles from the Ganges, Purwit. 
not far from the high road between Kanhpiir and 
Lakhnao. There were no troops there. Thu 
Deputy-Commissioner there, Captain Evans, jnain- 
tained his position in his district till the end of 
June, sending in all the information he was able 
to glean regarding affairs at Kanhpur. His own 
wife and children, his assistant, Mr. Arthur Jen- 
kins, were at that ill-fated station. Captain Evans, 
loyally assisted by his Mahomedan officer of 
police, Mansab AH by name, was able to keep 
open communications till Sir Hugh Wheeler’s 
force had succumbed. After that catastrophe, it 
was impossible for him to remain at his post. 

He, therefore, retired o» Lakhnao. 




Gubbius’s MutinieB in Oudh, 



-tiu the situation in iaehnao 

To that city we must now return. We left ii 
on tie 31st of May, just after the outbreak there 
had been suppressed by the vigour and energy of 
the Chief Commissioner. We return to it on the 
12th of June. In the interval every station in 
the province had been lost to the British. Writino- 

to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Sir Henry Lawrence thus expressed 
his sense of the situation We still hold the 
cantonment as well as our two posts, but every 
outpost (I fear) has fallen, and we daily expect 

0 be besieged by the confederated mutineers Ld 
Jieir allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 
1 , but every day brings it nearer that condition 

ixtv cavalry, except about 

ixty Sikhs of Daly s corps, are either very shaky 

r have deserted ... . . The irregular infantry 

"“’c besieged 

^ will be black against white, with some very few 

Z"niZ' ^ ‘^«^rted 

^ page I have 

.ceived the report of the military police post 

aving deserted the great central gaol over wHch 

© ought to have only one position. I put this 
jestion to some sixteen officers five df^ ^o 
It all stood out for the two positions.'^ lam 

nX""”!? cf them 

whole tL f 

Thp 1 IS the point to hold .... 

the talukdars have all keen armino- and snmr.* 

rfXS P»=™n of“ke Tillages 

,Mr. Gubbins dispossessed +.Nqtv. » n.. 
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the day following he expressed a similar opinion 
ill a letter to Lord Canning. After enuineratnig 
the native troops still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added : “few of them can bo ox- 
pected to stand any severe pressure. We, how- 
ever, hold our ground in cantonment, and daily 
strengthen both our town positions, bearing in 
min d that the Eesidency is to be the final point 
of concentration.” These extracts will suffice 
to show how fully Sir Henry Lawrence a,ppre- 
ciated the situation. I propose to describe in the 
next chapter the manner in which he met the 
storm when it actually burst over his head. 
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The repression of the mutiny of the 30th and 31si 
0 ^ akhnao had, at least, ind the canton- 

ments of the least trustworthy of the sepoys. 
But the^ incessant labour, mental and bodily 
the deprivation of sleep, the constant anxiety’ 

n? 'll overtasked streng4 

of the Chief Commissioner. His spare frame 
oaiy became still sparer, physical strength 
dimmished under mental toil. His medfeal 
advisers msisted then that he should rest for a 
time from the labours of his office. Sir Heimy 
Lawrence, I have already stated, had been on the 

hk l of 

_ a th when he was summoned by Lord 

car^dt t summons as a 

self liA 1 ^ characteristic forgetfulness of 
self, he had obeyed it. Rut the fatigues the 

orse than it had been when his medical advisers 
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had ordered him home from Rajpufcana. It was 
necessary that he should rest. 

'No one had felt less confident as to Ms power 
to stand the wear and tear of woi’k in ti’ying 
times than Sir Henry himself. His strength ho 
knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might, and 
prohahly would, have felt satisfied that the 
Grovernment would on his demise provide a fit 
officer as his successor,’ But the circumstances 
were not ordinary. In the then state of the 
country the Government had not the means to 
send to the province a successor from outside its 
borders. They might not even have the poiver 
of communicating with those in the province 
itself. In that case the succession ivould, hy 
right of seniority, devolve upon a civilian in avIioso 
judgment and capacity for the post Sir Henry 
Lawrence had no confidence. 

To prevent the possibility of an occurrence 
which he could not regard in anticipation in any 
other light than as a pubhc misfortune. Sir Homy 
Lawrence, feehng his strength daily failing, 
to Lord Canning on the 4th of May a 
telegram in which he earnestly recommended that, 
the event of anything happening to himself, tho 
office of Chief Commissioner might be conferred 
Major Banks, and the command of the troops 
on Colonel Inglis, “ This,” he added, is no time 
punctilio as regards seniority. They are the 
right men, in fact the 4 )nly men for the places.” 

. The Major Banks referred to was tho Commis- 
sioner of the Lakhnao division. Ho belonged to 
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the Bengal Army. He was clistinguislied by the 
mde range and the depth of his acquirements, hr 
his thorough knowledge of the natives of India 
by administrative talents of the highest order by 
a large fund of humour, and by his large-hearted 
sympathies. He was the most promising political 
officer who had not actually attained the highest 
grade in that branch of the Indian Service. For 
languages he had a remarkable talent. He was 
familiar ahke with Persian, with Hindi, and with 
Sanskrit. Major Banks had fiUed several ap- 
pomtments with distinction; had gained the 
esteem of men so opposed to each other as 
were Sir Charles Hapier and Lord Dalhousie- 
and, on the annexation of Oudh, had been selected 
by the latter to be Commissioner of one of the 
four dmsions of the kingdom. Installed as 
Commissioner of Lakhnao Banks speedily jus- 
tffied Lord DaJhousie’s opinion. How he had 
impressed a man not easily deceived is apparent 
rtom the recommendation made by Sir Henrv 
Lawrence to Lord Canning that Banks should 
succeed him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, the other officer 
referred to, commanded the 32nd Foot. He was 
m the prime of life, an excellent soldier, active 
energetic, and quick-sighted. The native army 
avmg mutmied, and the only remaining reliable 
troops bemg European troops, it was practically 
necessaiy that the officer commanding the Euro! 

,V . I* to repeat Sir Henry Law- 

, , , . renc^ remark, “no time for punctiHo” as rl 
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gards seniority. The recomtaendation, then, 'was 
characterised by pi’actical good sense. ^ 

Five days after the despatch of this telegram, 
the health of the Chief Commissioner seemed to 
give way entirely. On the 9th of June, “an 
alarming exhaustion came on, and the medical 
men pronounced that further application to busi- 
ness would endanger his life.”* In oonsequeirco 
of this sudden illness, a provisional council was 
formed of Mr. Gubbins, %he Financial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial Oommissionei', 
Major Banks, Colonel Inglis, and the Chief En- 
gineer, Major Anderson. Of this council, Mr. 
Slartin Gubbins was the President. 

The character of Mr. Gubbins has thus been 
sketched by Sir Henry Lawrence: “He is a 
gallant, energetic, clever fellow, but sees only 
through his own vista, and is therefore sometimes 
troublesome.” Now at this particular period, the 
“ vista ” of Mr. Gubbins showed him the danger 
of retaining the armed remnants of the native 
regiments, the necessity of trusting the native 
military police. As president of the Council of 
Five he insisted, then, that the sepoys who still 
remained in the lines should be disarmed and 
dismissed. In vain was it pointed out to him that 
these men had stood the test ; that they had been 
tried in the fire ; that they had not only resisted 
temptation, but had acted with spirit against their 
comrades on the 30th and 31st of May. Mr. 
Gubbins would listen tip no argument. Opposed 
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li. f Council, lie yet step by step carried out his 
iavourite measures, until, on the 11th of June ho 
I actually started off to then* homes all the senovs 
belonging to the province. This act had upon 
bir Henry Lawrence an effect more decisive than 
the prescriptions of his medical advisers It 
roused him to action. Shaking off his weakness 
he immediately dissolved the Council, resumed 
authority the following day recalled the sepoys, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing numbers 
return to their post, with tokens of delight, the 
honesty of which was verified by their loyalty 
during the siege.”* 

Sir Henry Lawrence was particularly desirous 
to retain the services of a large portLi of the 
native troops. He believed that those who' had 
stood the orde^ of the 30th of May would thence- 
forth remain faithful. He believed that without 

woulT^n! TT Lakhnao 

would not be tenable. And he believed, like- 

t arrangement, it would be 

f \ from 

then he f resuming office, 

matter ^ once to this 

mattei. He collected all the Sikhs from the 

three native regiments, and formed them into 

one battalion; the Oudh men he likewise banded 

'together, rejectmg those only who had oiven 

emdence of disloyalty. Sir Henry had recourse 

^ y, of the men who had served in the Company’s 

Merivale. Life of Sir 
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army prior to tte annexation had carried with 
them to their homes their military pride and theii 
fidelity to their masters, he summoned by circular Jmio 11. 
to Lakhnao all of their number who would care 
to re-enlist for the cause of order. The response 
to this summons was very I’emarkable. About 
five hundred pensioned sepoys hastened to Lakh- 
nao. Amongst them were the gray-headed, the 
halt, the maim — even the blind— some on crutches, 

—all anxious to evince thein loyalty. Sir Henry 
gave them a kind and cordial reception. He 
selected about a hundred and seventy of them 
for active service, and placed them under separate 
command. The number of the native brigade 
was thus brought to nearly eight hundred. 

That night the whole of the cavalry of the mill- Tho miutaiy 
tary police remaining at their head-quartei’s at 
Lakhnao broke into revolt. The cavalry were 
tmder the special command of Captain Gould 
Weston, and he ■ at once rode down to their 
lines, situated near the Dil A'ram Kothi on the 
left bank of the Gfimti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. He came upon them as they 
were- starting and exhorted them to listen to the 
voice of duty and of honour. But his efforts 
proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. ' 

The next morning (the 12th of June) the 3rd and tho 
Regiment of Infantry of the Military Police 
mutinied at the Moti Mahal about a mile and a 
half from the Baillie Guard. Captain Adolphus 
Orr, who, although he Imd removed his family 
into safety at the Residency continued to occupy 
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Hs house near his men, fortunately escaped 
uninjured, and riding in hot haste to the superin- 
tendent reported that the regiment had gone off 
in the direction of the Dil Kilsha Park, and was 
in full march towards Kanhpiir. Weston was en- 
gaged at the time with Mr. Ommaney, the Judicial 
Commissioner, but on hearing the evil tidings he 
instantly, without one moment’s hesitation, rushed 
from the house, mounted the first horse he could 
find from the picket of the 7th Cavalry, and 
galloped after the mutineers. He overtook them 
about five miles from the Residency. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate the danger of his posi- 
tion. There he was — a solitary European — ^in the 
presence of about eight hundred men who had 
mutinied, and who fully intended to join in the 
attempt to drive the English out of India. One 
shot would have sufficed to lay low the daring 
Prank. But it was that very daring that saved 
Weston. ^ The bolder spirits were captivated by 
it. Dashing aside the muzzles already pointed 
towards their English commander they declared in 
reply to his appeal to them to return to their duty 
that they must go — they were committed to it — but 
that his life should not be taken. They then fell 
m and marched onwards. A few men of the 2nd 
Regiment of Mihtary Police who had been on 
guard at Weston’s house but who had joined the 
mutinous 3rd Regiment, determined to remain 
mth Mm, and they returned to the Residency 
that night to tell of Weston’s escape from death, 
which bearmg in mind'the force of evil example, 
and the fact that scores of officers had already 
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fallen yictims to tlieir men, was well iiigli naiia- 
culous."^ 

On tlieir way back they wore met by the 
cavalry and the two guns of the little force 
despatched in pursuit, under Colonel Inglis, and 
which had far outstripped the two companies of 
Her Majesty’s 32nd intended for their support. 
But the ground was broken and difficult, and 
although the artillery did some execution and 
the native troopers cut up a few stragglers, a 
fair blow was not struck at the main body. 
Meanwhile a considerable number of the muti- 
neers had occupied a village on the further side 
of some ravines, our infantry had not come up, 
and the day was fast closing. Colonel Inglis, 
therefore, wisely determined to desist from fur- 
ther pursuit, and brought back his men much 
exhausted after a long and ti’ying march in an 
exceptionally hot day. The enemy lost about 
twenty killed and had many more wounded, 
whilst some ten prisoners were captured. Two 
of our troopers were killed, and others were 
wounded, including their gallant native officer ; 
two of the Europeans succumbed to sun-stroke, 
and Mr. Thornhill of the Civil Service, a man of 
great, even remarkable, daring, was twice seriously 
wounded. 

Since the mutiny of the 30th of May efforts to 
make the Eesidency defensible had been pushed 
on with extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing 
had been connected by breastworks ; ditches had 

* Hutchinson’s Narrative; see also Eees’s Siege of Luehiow. 
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been excavated in front of them, and parapets 
erected behind them j at certain points ramparts 
had been thrown up and embrasures had been 
pierced; slopes had been scarped; stakes and 
pahsades fixed ; some houses had been demolished • 
the roofs of others had been protected by mud 
walls; windows and doors had been barricaded- 
walls had been loop-holed. All the ordnance 
belonging to the ex-King of Oudh that could be 
found in the city waslirought within the defences 
borne houses outside the walls of the Residency 
were left solely because time had not remained to 
level them, as had been intended. They thus 
afforded shelter to the enemy, who not only made 
them points of observation to watch the garrison 
but kept up from them a heavy fire on the defences* 
Kor was the MachM Bawan neglected. Sff 
Benry Lawrence had originally resolved to hold 
this post in conjunction with the Residency, only 
to concentrate on the latter when threatened in 
overwhelming force. With this view he had 
strengthened it and made it habitable for Bu- 
ropeans. He then stored it with food and ammu- 
nition. On the 13th of June, Sir Henry Law- 
rence was able to write to Lord Canning in the 
words already quoted : » We hold our ground in 
cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
positions, bearing m mind that the Residency 
^ to be the final point of concentration.” Sfr 
en^ contmued to strengthen the Machhi Bawan 

marl ^ that the preparations 

^de would be greatly noised abroad! and would 
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A temble anxiety wbicli preyed upon Sir Henry 
Lawrence about tbis time, was caused by bis inabi- 
lity to assist Sir Hugh Wbeeler, then beleaguered j 3 

at Kanbpiii*. Tbe scission of communication with siv Henry’s 
that station on the 6th of June had made it clear 
that the natiye troops there had mutinied. That 
they had gone further, and, under the leadership 
of Mna Sahib had besieged the British general in 
his barracks, had been shortly afterwards made 
known. Then there came from General Wheeler 
earnest appeals for help. Mr. Gubbins, generous, 
sympathetic, strong-willed, and eager, urged him 
to comply with these appeals. But it was, in point 

of fact, simply impossible. How it was so cannot 
more fitly be expressed than in Sir Henry’s own 
words. 

Writing to Sir Hugh Wheeler on the 16th of 
June the Chief Commissioner said : “ I am very BiOTing to 
sorry indeed to hear of your condition, and grieve 
that I cannot help you. I have consulted with 
the chief officers about me, and, except Gubbins, 
they are unanimous in thinking that with the 
enemy’s command of the river, we could not 
possibly get a single man into your intrenchment. 

I need not say that I deeply lament being obliged 
to concur in this opinion, for our own safety is as 
nearly concerned as yours. We are strong in 
our intrenchments ; but by attempting the passage 
of the river, should be sacrificing a large detach- 
ment without a prospect of helping you. Pray 
do not think me selfish. I would run much risk 
could I see a commensurate prospect of success. 

In the present scheme I see none.” A week 
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later lie 'wrote to Lord Canning ; “ It is deep 
grief to me to be unable to help Kanhpiir; I 
would run much risk for Wheeler’s sake, but an 
attempt, with our means, would only ruin our- 
selves, without helping Kanhpiir.” Ko military 
critic will question the soundness of these views. 
To cross the Ganges, even with the entire force 
at the disposal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face 
of the army serving under Nana Sahib, would have 
been impossible. 

A few days later a letter reached Sir Henry with 
the information that Wheeler had agreed to treat 
with Nana Sahib. He then knew that aU was over. 
His forebodings were confirmed by the receipt 
of details of the massacre on the 28th of June. 

“ If Kanhpiir holds out I doubt if we shall be 
besieged at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrence 
written to Lord Canning on the 23rd of June. 
But five days later he learned that K^nhptir had 
fallen. Prior to that date, and with more cer- 
tainty every day, had come the intelligence that 
the mutinous troops of the Oudh Irregular force 
— the troops who had revolted in the provinces — 
were gradually collecting at a place called Nawab- 
ganj Bara BanM, only twenty miles from Lakhnao. 
The subsequent movement of these troops, whose 
numbers were not inconsiderable, obviously de- 
pended bn the result of the leaguer of Kahnpilr. 
It was known on the 28th that that place had 
fallen. The foUbwing morning the advanced 
guard of the enemy’s force marched on Chinhat, 
a tillage on the Paizabad road, within eight miles 
of the Eesidency. 



BETEBMINES to STEIKE a OOTJNTEBBLOW. 

This gave Sir Henry an opportunity at which 
he dutohed. With the foresight of a real ge- — 

iieral opposed to Asiatics lie felt tliat for mm to 29 . 

await an attack would be to mrte a general in- 
surrection, wliereas, an effective plow dealt at tue 

advanced troops c_ ^ ^ 

movements, ^ 
amongst them, 
that it might not ^e im 
pdr by Ohinhat. 
succeed his plai 

logical argument. His plan was 
military science and by political considerations. 

Whilst he fought a battle in which victory would 
have been decisive, he lost nothing by defeat. He 
did not, in a word, risk part of his general plan, 
nor was he in a worse position after his defeat 
than that which he had occupied before he went 
out to fight. In some respects, indeed, his 
general position became more assured, because 
more clearly defined. 

Sir Henry’s first step was to withdraw the 
troops from the cantonments and to bring them 
within the Residency. He then ordered that a 
force composed of three hundred men of the 32nd 
Regiment : two hundred and thirty men of the 


^ L effective blow dealt at the mining to 

i of the rebels would paralyse their strike a Wow. 
and spread doubt and hesitation 
He hoped and believed, in fact, 

’ ■ Lpossible to reply to Kanh- 

To say thg^t because he did not 
la was bad and impolitic is not a 
justified alike by 
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guns six were manned by. natives and four only 
by Europeans. Tbe howitzer was on a limber 
drawn by an elephant driven by a native. 

The force had been ordered to march at dawn, 
but the necessary arrangements caused unavoid- 
able delay, and the sun was already high — ^it was 
past 6 o’clock — when it niarched from the iron 
bridge across the Gdmti in the direction of 
Chinhat. After marching tliree miles along the 
metalled road it re§,ched the bridge spanning 
the rivulet Kiikrail. Here a halt was ordered 
whilst Sir Henry with his staff, arrd a few cavalry, 
rode in front to reconnoitre. From the summit 
of a rising ground under some trees he could see 
nothing. He then and there decided to return to 
Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant- Genei-al 
to countermarch the force, in view to its marching 
back. This order was carried out, when suddenly 
fresh instructions arrived for the force to move on 
towards Chinhat. The men then advanced along 
“a newly raised embankment, constructed' of 
loose and sandy soil, in which every now and then 
gaps occurred, indicating the positions of future 
bridges.”* The force was formed in regular 
order. An advanced guard of cavalry, with 
vedettes thrown out, led. This was followed, 
first, by the 8-inch howitzer, then by the four 
guns manned by Europeans, then by four manned 
by natives. An hundred and fifty men of the 
13th Native Infantry came next, followed by two 
guns manned by natives, then by three hundred 
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men o£ the 32nd Foot, and then by the remaining 

native troops, eighty in number. After marching — 

in this order for about a mile and a half they jimeso. 
aptsr-ripd the enemy dravra up at a distance of Descries the 
Jout twelve hundred yards, their right covered 
by a S Tnall hamlet, their left by a village and a 
lake, their centre resting on the road. Simul- 
taneWsly the enemy saw them and at once opened 
a heavy round-shot fire. __ _ 

Sir Henry immediately h#ed his column and 
deployed the infantry into line. Then placing 
his European guns in position, and ordering the 
infantry to lie down, he returned the enemy’s fire. 

A continuous cannonade from both sides was now 
kept up. Then, after something of a lull, which 
induced many officers to believe that the British 
were getting the best of the day, the enemy sud- 
denly divided, and menaced both flanks in con- 
siderable force. That on the British left was 
made not only in overwhelming numbers, but from 
the cover of the village of Ishmailganj— a village 
which ran parallel to that part of our line occupied 
by the 32iid. The fire from this village caught The ^ 
that regiment in flank, and in a very few minutes ^lak. 
nearly half of its number present, with a large 
proportion of officers, including the commanding 
officer, Lieut.-Oolonel Case, were lying dead 
or disabled on the ground. Meanwliile every 
effort had been made to bring the native artillery 
into notion but with very indifferent success. 

The native artillerymen were traitors. Two of 
the guns had been upsdt in the ditch, and the 
traces of some of the others had been cut. 
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Elated witli their first success, the enemy 
pressed heavily on, and a retreaf; became neces- 
sary if any of the force were to be saved. A re- 
treat was then commenced, the 32nd necessarily, 
from the position they had occupied near the road, 
leading ; the native infantry protecting the rear. 
The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped their 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued 
to pound it with grape all the way to the Kfi- 
krail bridge. So heawily was the column pressed, 
that few of those who were hit were saved, a 
fact borne out by the extraordinary proportion 
of killed to wounded — ^in the 32nd alone one 
hundred and fifteen to thirty-nine. As the 
retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kdkrail a large body of the rebel cavalry was 
descried immediately in their line of retreat. 
They were in considerable force. But on our side 
there was no hesitation. Captain Eadcliffe’s 
trumpet sounded the charge, and instantly our 
thirty-six horsemen dashed at the enemy. A 
more gallant charge was never made. It appalled 
the rebels. They did not wait for it but turned 
and fled. The line of retreat was secured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The 
enemy’s iafantry was pressing on. AH our gun- 
ammunition was exhausted. In this dilemma 
Sir Henry showed a nerve and decision not to be 
surpassed. He placed the guns on the bridge 
and ordered the portfires to be lighted. The feint 
had all the ho|wd-for effect. The enemy shrunk 
back from a bridge apparently defended by loaded 
guns. iThey at cmee relaxed their pursuit, and 
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^ These two field-pieces Bonham ot the BJtiiiery to 
were, lioweTer, spiked hj save the howitzer woidd 
Captain Wilson, the Assist- most assuredly, had bir 
ant Adjutant-General, before Henry Lawrence lired, have 
they were left. The heroic gamed for that officei the 
Affm4,a made bv Lieutenant Victoria Cross. 
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our little army succeeded in gaining the shelter 
of the city and in retiring in some sort of order 
on the Machlh Bawan and the Eesidency. 'Lheu* 

losses, however, had been most severe, and they 
had left the howitzer and two field-pieces behmu 

Immediately after crossing the Kukrail bridge 
Sir Henry Lawrence made over the command to 
Colonel Inglis, and, followed by his staff officer. 
Captain Wilson, and by his secretary, Mr. Couper, 
—who acting throughout the day as his aide-de- 
camp, had displayed equal coolness and courage- 
galloped, unattended by any escort, through the 
city to the Residency. Arriving there, Sir Henry 
ordered out fifty men of the 32nd, under an 
officer. Lieutenant Edmonstone, to the iron bridge 
over the Grumti, in view to their being posted in 
the two houses on either side of the bi'idge, to 
defend it. Towards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The 
fifty Englishmen, covered by a fire from two 18- 
pounders in the Redan battery, held it success- 
fully, though not without loss, till noon. The 
enemy then desisted, and crossed the river by 
another bridge. Our men were then finally mth- 
drawn. This defence was a very gallant affair. 

That the loss of the battle of Chinhat should 
precipitate the crisis was certain. But the crisis 
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■would have equally come had there been no battle. 
And the battle, unfortunate in its immediate 
results though it proved to be, had at least this 
advantage, — ^it removed from Sir Henry’s mind 
any doubt he might have had as to his ability to 
hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his despatch, that, had both posts been held, both 
must have fallen ; and he ascribes the concentra- 
tion of the troops on the better position of the 
two to Ohinhat. 

Of the beha-viour of Sir Henry Lawrence on 
that day but one opinion has been recorded. 
That opinion is ably summarised in the record 
of a gallant soldiei*, the Assistant Adjutant- 
General throughout the siege. “Throughout 
that terrible day, during the conflict,” records 
Captain Wilson, “and when all was lost, and 
retreat became all but a rout, and men were 
falling fast, he displayed the utmost calmness 
and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, he sat on 
his horse on the Kukrail bridge, rallying our men 
for a last stand, himself a distinct mark for the 
enemy’s skirmishers, he seemed to bear a charmed 
life.” 

The first consequence of the defeat was the 
occupation of the city by the rebels and the 
uprising of the discontented spirits within it. 
That very night they began to loop-hole many of 
the houses in the vicinity of and commanding 
the Machhi Bawan and the Eesidency. The fol- 
lowing morning they opened a hea'vy musketry 
fire upon both. Sir Henry had foreseen this 
action and had prepared for it. Resolved to con- 
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the MACHHl' BA'wAN EVACUATED. 

centrate all Hs defensive efforts on the Eesidency 
he signalled the foUowing night to the garrison oi 
the Machhi Bawan to evacuate and blow up that 
fortress. These orders were admirably caiiied 
out by Captain Francis, 13th Native Infantry, 
then commanding at that post. A ter of an 
hour past midnight the garrison of the Machhi 
Bawan entered the Eesidenoy with their guns 
and treasure, without the loss of a man. Shortly 

afterwards the explosion of two hundred and forty 

ban'els of gunpowder and of five hundred and 
ninety-four thousand rounds of ball and gun 
ammunition announced the complete destruction 
of that post. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time 
chosen for this operation. The enemy had deter- 
mined, before they commenced in earnest to ^ be- 
siege the Eesidency, to devote a preliminary night 
to the plunder of the shops of the town. They 
were engaged in this congenial work when the 
explosion of the Machhi Bawan signified to them 
that they had missed a great chance. 

The troops of the garrison, consisting of nine 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans* and seven 
hundred and sixty-five natives, were now concen- 
trated in the Eesidency. -To aU appearances the 
situation was desperate. Not only were the 
fortifications incomplete, but the enemy had at 
once occupied and loop-holed the houses which 
had been left standing outside and close to those 

^ TI16S6 were composed as officers, not witli Bnglisli 
follows :-»-B2nd Boot, 535 ; ments or Aiiinierj, 100 ; Cml 
84tli Boot, 50 ; Artillery, 89 ; and UncoTenanted, loB. 
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fortifications. Tlie west and south, faces of the 
enclosure were practically undefended, the bastion 
which had been commenced at the angle of the 
two faces having been left unfinished. Looking 
at the weakness of our resources and the com- 
parative numbers of the besiegers and the besieged 
it is not wonderful that Sir Henry himself, at the 
first moment, scarcely expected to hold out, with- 
out relief, for more than ten or fifteen days.* 

And if the enemy had possessed as leader a 
real soldier, such was the advantage of their 
position, so great was their superiority in point of 
numbers, it is possible that the earlier forebodings 
of Sir Henry might have been realised. A 
general who would have freely sacrificed his men, 
and whose men would not have flinched from his 
summons, might well have taken advantage of the 
disaster of Ohmhat. The Residency was not, in 
a military sense, defensible, and must have suc- 
cumbed to the determined onslaught of deter- 
mined men, vastly superior in numbers to the 
garrison. 

But it is a remarkable fact that the mutiny 
produced no general amongst the mutineers — 
not a single man who understood the importance 
of time, of opportunity, of dash, in war. It is, 
too, worthy to be noted, that whilst no men in the 
world have a ^eater contempt of death than the 
natives of India, they yet almost always shrink from 
a hand to hand encounter with Europeans. » Still 
more are they averse from an attack on a fortified 
position defended by Europeans. If carelessness 


position defended by Europeans. If carelessn 

: ^ ; * His letter to Heneral Havelock, dated 30tli of June. 
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brayer than tlie nauveis ui xulllo,. 
whicli is required to make a man a real soldier is 
sometlimg more tlian mere carelessness of Me. 
Suck a man must be anxious to affront death, to 
court it He must be indifferent to pain ; must 
be capable of enjoying the delirium of battle ; 
must be animated by a love of glory, and above 
all by a confidence in his superiority to his 
enemy. Hone of these qualities are possessed by 
the native soldier to the same extent as by our 
own countrymen; whilst, with respect to the 
last, it is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps 
it is mainly because the native soldier opposed 
to the British soldier, far from feeling the con- 
fidence I have referred to, is imbued with the 
convSion of the enormous superiority of his 
enemy, that his moral nature is cowed, and he 
cannot fight him as he can and does fight a 

fellow Asiatic. . 

Certainly in the case of Lakhnao this moral 
power was a strong factor on the side of the 
British. There they were, few in numbers, oc- 
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Book IX. behind defences, neutralised the superiority of 

jliy 2 Whiat was the position ? Let the reader imagine 

TiieEesi- a number of houses, built for ordinary domestic 
mat purposes, originally separated from each other by 
was it? small plots of ground, but now joined together 
by mud walls and trenches— the mud walls for 
defence from outer attack, the trenches for pro- 
tection against the enemy’s shells ! Such in a 
few words was the enclosure known to the world, 
from the principal building within it, as the 
Residency. It is true that the walls of the 
houses were thick, that the bricks were of that 
small class peculiar to India during the last 
century, and that they were cemented by well- 
tempered mortar. But even the strongest houses 
constitute but a poor military position. This 
position, moreover, was blockaded and attacked 
by the enemy before, as I have said, a single 
part of it had been made really defensible. As 
the blockade progressed, and whilst the enemy 
‘ were erecting batteries, mounting guns, throwing 

up barricades, and loop-holing the empty houses 
outside of, but close to the enclosure, the gar- 
rison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and 
continuous fire maintained upon them, to repair, 
and in some cases even to strengthen their de- 
fences. These defences were naturally rough, run 
■ \ up under enormous difficulties, and never in their 

. most finished state deserving the names of regular 
' fortifications. The houses of the several occu- 

V , pants, and the batteries’'erected along the line of 
; , ' intrenchments came to be regarded as posts, and 
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THE SIEGE BEGIHrS, 


each of these posts was commanded by an 
■ officer. What these posts and who these officers 
were j will be related in dne course. At present, j„iy 2 . 

I have to do with the earliest and most regrettable 
incident of the siege. 

Since the retirement of our force within its Prooeeaings 
lines of defence the fire of the enemy upon it had after CEiniia 
been continuous. Mght and day, from the tops 
of surrounding houses, from loop-holed buildings, 
from every point where cover was available, they 
had poured in a perpetual fire of round shot, of 
musketry, and of matchlock balls. Many of the 
garrison who were in places considered before 
the siege perfectly safe were hit. But no place 
was so exposed as the Residency itself, and on it 
a well directed fire was constantly maintained. 

Moreover, the enemy had recourse to digging 
deep approaches to their batteries and guns, 
and these effectually concealed them from our 
sharp-shooters. 

But long before the cautious systern of attack 
thus described had attained its full development, 
the garrison sustained an hreparable loss. 

Sir Heni’y Lawrence occupied in the Residency a shell 
a room convenient for the purpose of observing g^Hemy^ 
the enemy, but much exposed to their fire. 

There, the day after the defeat at Ohinhat, 
he was seated conversing with his secretary, 

Mr. Oouper. Suddenly an 8-inch shell, fired from 
the very howitzer we had lost at Ohinhat, fell 
into the room, close to them. It burst, however, 
without injury to either. ? The whole of the staff 
then implored Sir Henry to remove to a less exposed 
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position. ±5ut tJns lie declined to do, remarking 
witli a smile that another shell ■would never 
be pitched into the same room. Later in the 
day, when it was evident the enemy’s round-shot 
were being directed at the Eesideiicy and 
striking the 
Mr. Oouper again 


were 

upper storey Captain Wilson and 
;gain pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to be moved. He pro- 
mised to comply on the morrow. The following 
morning he went out to post and arrange the 
force which had come in from the MachM Bawan 
and to place the field-pieces in position. He 
returned tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. 
He lay down on his bed, and transacted business 
with the Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Wilson. He was engaged in this work when 
suddenly a howitzer sliell entered the room, and 
bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when he died. Captain Wilson’s account of the 
event is as follows : — 

“ During the first day the enemy tlirew an 
8-inch shell from the howitzer they had captured 
from us into the room in which Sir Henry and 
Mr. Couper were. It burst close to both, but 
■without injiiry to either, and curiously enough 
did little damage. We now urged Sir Henry 
to leave the Residency and go elsewhere, or 
at least go down below into the lower storey. 
This, however, he then declined to do, -as he 
laughingly said he did not beheve the enemy had 
an artilleryman good esnugh to put another shell 
into that small room. Later in the day some 
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round sliot came into the top storey of the Resi- 
dency; and in the evening Mr. Oouper and I 
both pressed him to go below, and allow his 
writing things and papers to be moved; and he 

promised that he would the next day.” 

“ Towards 8 a.m.” (on the 2nd) “he returned, 
greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), and 
lay down on the bed with liis clothes on, and 
desired me to draw up a memorandum as to how 
the rations were to be distributed. I went into 
the next room to write it, but, previous to doing 
so, I reminded him of his promise to go below. 
He said he was very tired, and would rest a 
couple of hours, and that then he would have 
his things moved. In about half an hour I went 
back into the room with what I had written. 
His nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, was then 
lying on a small bed parallel to his uncle’s, with 
a very few feet between them. I went between 
the beds, and stood on the right hand side of 
Sir Henry’s, with one knee resting on it. A 
native servant wms sitting on the floor puUing 
the punkah. I read what I had written. It was 
not quite in accordance with his wishes, and he 
was in the act of explaining what he desired 
altered, when the fatal shot came ; a sheet of 
flame, a terrific report and shock, and dense 
darkness, is all I can describe. I fell on the 
floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was quite 
stunned. I then get up, but could see nothing 
for the smoke and dust. Neither Sir Henry nor 
his nephew made any^noise, and, in alarm, I 
cried out, ‘ Sir Henry, are jon hurt ? ’ Twice 

28 a 
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I thus called out ■without a'uy answer. The third 
time he said, in a low tone, ‘ I am killed.’ The 
punkah had come down -with the ceiling, and a 
great deal of the plaster, and the dust and 
smoke were so great that it was some minutes 
before I could see anything; but as they gra- 
dually cleared away I saw the white coverlet of 
the bed on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now 
rushed in and placed Sir Henry in a chair. I 
then found that the back of my shirt was all 
blown off (I had on only a shirt and trowsers), 
that I was shghtly wounded by a fragment of 
the shell, that our chief was mortally wounded ; 
and that the servant pulling the punkah had had 
■one of Ins feet cut off by another fragment of 
the shell. Mr. G-eorge Lawrence was alone of 
the four in the room unhurt.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence was one of those rare 
characters which it is difficult to over-praise. 
The adjective “noble” expresses most nearly 
what he was. His thoughts and his deeds were 
alike noble. In one of the eloquent and effective 
speeches which he who was then Mr. Disraeli 
delivered when in the cold shade of opposition 
“ justice ” was most felicitously described as being 
truth in action. The life of Sir Henry Law- 
rence was a witness to the soundness of this 
aphorism. The nobleness of his nature, the 
honesty of his mind, his unqualified love of 
justice, displayed themselves in his every act. 
He was just to others‘*ibecause he was true to 
himself. Than his, it is difficult to imagine a 


I 
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purer, a more unselfish, a more blameless, and at 
the same time a more useful life. He, at least, 
did not live in vain. Grreat as were his services 
to his country those he rendered to mankind 
were still greater. The establishment of the 
Lawrence Asylum — an institution which provides, 
in the healthy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instruction, for the children of our 
European soldiers, was not the least important of 
those services. To it Sir Penry gave his time, 
his savings, the enei’gies he could spare from his 
duties. He inoculated his friends and the Go- 
vernment of India with his ardour. For more 
than thirty years that institution has borne tes- 
timony to the practical nobihty of the spirit which 
founded it. 

It must not be imagined that because he pos- His human 
sessed great vmtues Sir Henry Lawrence was 
fashioned after the manner of the monks of the 
middle ages. There could not be a greater mis- 
take. He was essentially human with strong 
human passions. His passions, indeed, had been 
brought gradually and by long training very much 
under control.* Yet, even when they burst the 
bonds, there was something noble about them too. 

He never concealed the annoyance wliich had been 
caused him by having been “ cavaliei’ly elbowed 
out of the Panjab.” He felt that he had been 

wronged, that injustice had been done him, that 

.. . 

^ He did not admit tMs. us Lawrences, lias strong 
Writing of Mr. Cover ly Jack- passions not under mucli con- 
son, he sajs : “ He is an abl# trol/’ 
and energetic man, but, like 
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advantage had been taken of his generosity, and 
he showed that he felt it. This m^ong, he ad- 
mitted, had caused him to fret even to the iniury 
of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgiveness 
ot those who had so wi’mig him when the stain on 
his reputation, as he regarded it, was removed 

hir I .rM-iW Ctf T T: 


by Lord Canning. 


jB’acuIty of 
gaining re» 
spect and 
affection. 


I can now,” he writes, 


o JJLO WriTieS, 

more freely than ever forgive Lord Dalhousie.” 
in his personal dealings ivith other men the 
nobleness of his nature is reflected by the love 
the respect, the affection, he drew towards him- 
self. Few men,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
commentmg on his demise, “few men have ever 
possessed to the same extent the power which he 
enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those with 
whom he came in contact, and thus ensuring the 
warmest and most zealous devotion for himself 
•and tor the G-overnment which he served.” The 
deep affection with wliich he was regarded when 
mng survives to the present day. Of no 
mam is tLe recoffeotion more waimly oherislied. 
Nor IS this to be wondered at, for no man ever 
excited so much enthusiasm in others. When he 

ffT'i u to whom he communi- 

cated felt that the_ subject , had been thoroughly 
considered m all its bearings, and that the 
was final. His elevation excited no 

hb7-i-n ^ incited 

^m to trust. He believed in the honour, the 

light feeling, the public spirit of those -with 

whom he was brought in contact until they 

actually showed themselves unworthy of his 

confidence. He gained, to a gimater extent than 
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any Englisliman of tlie present centnry, tlie trust 
of the natives. He gained this trust by his abso- 
lute frankness. Ear from flattering them, far 
from simulating a regard which he did not feel, 
his frankness was carried to the extremest limit. 
But they believed in him. They had a saying 
that “ when Sir Henry looked twice up to Heaven 
and once down to earth, and then stroked his 
beard, he knew what to do.” He devoted all 
his energies to the country he served so well. 
In a word, he was a striking type of that class, 
not a rare one, of the public servants of England, 
who give themselves without resei've to their 
country. That Sir Henry Lawrence felt to the 
last the inner conviction that he had so given 
himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced 
by the expression of his dying wish, that if any 
epitaph were placed on his tomb, it should be 
simply this : “ Here lies Henry Lawrence who 
tried to do his duty.” 

The credit of the successful defence of the 
Eesidenoy at Lakhnao is due, in the first place, to 
Sir Henry Lawrence. He alone made it possible 
successfully to defend it. Three weeks before any 
one else dreamed of the chance even of a siege 
he began to lay in supplies. He did more. To 
ensure the prompt provisionment of the place he 
paid for the supplies so stored considerably in 
excess of their market value. It is a fact, not 
perhaps generally kuowrn, that he did this in spite 
of the written protests of men so highly placed 
that they might almost^ be called his colleagues. 
He caused to be brought into the Eesidency the 
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o“ii. from the city, and, whenever feasible 

1857. out-stations. The treasure amounted to a 

My 2. v^ry large sum. To obviate the necessity of 
placing a guard over it, he buried it, and made 
It the ^te of a battery in the Residency enclo- 
sure. He collected there the guns, the mortars, 
the shot and shell, the small arms, the ammunition 
and the gimn. A great portion of the latter he 
caused to be stored under-ground. He strength- 
ened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared 
^aythe^ obstructions close up to the Residency. 
He did all this before the siege commenced. And 
it was owing to his care, his energy, his deter- 
mnation, his foresight in respect of these things, 
lat the gallant men who survived him were able 

to offer to the foe a successful resistance. 

The value of that successful resistance to the 
general interests of England in India has never 
publicly been sufliciently appreciated. It appears 

mth the character of the man who made that 
successful resistance possible, to estimate it. An 
event which occurred nearer to us in the autumn 
and winter of last year wiU bring more vividly 
before the reader than any description the value 
of the successful defence of Lakhnao. I aUude to 
the defence of Plevna by the Turks. That 
splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months 
•wo Russian armies, and gave time to Turkey 
to organise whatever means she might have to 
prolong the contest. Sow the Lakhnao Eesi- 
denj was the Plevna 4, India. It is not too 
auoh to assert that the siege of the Besidency 


Laklinao the 
Plevna of 
India. 
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kept in Oudk for five montlis immense’ masses book ix. 
of tlie regular army^ — troops mio but for mat — 
defence would Have been employed either in over- jniy^. 
running the North-West or in reinforcing the 
garrison of Dehli. It was the splendid defence of 
the Eesidency that kept those troops from harming 
us, that gave time to England to send out re- 
inforcements. That defence was, in a word, 
necessary to the maintenance of the hold of 
England on India. That^ that hold was pre- 
served sums up, briefly, the amount of one por- 
tion of the debt incurred by England to Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

Sir Henry died, I have said, on the 4th of July. Major Basis 

y i* 1 ±1 11 • i n * S’0.CC66(iS hllCLi 

in consequence oi ms aeatn-bed instructions 
Major Banks assumed the chief civil authority, 
whilst the command of the troops devolved upon 
Brigadier Inglis. 

The ground on which were built the detached 
houses now about to be attacked was an elevated aenoy. 
plateau, the surface of which was rough and un- 
equal. The defences traced around it had the 
form of an irregular pentagon. A glance at the 
accompanying plan will show that regarding 
the point indicated as “ Innes’s house ” as the 
northern-most point, its eastern face ran irregu- 
larly parallel with the river Griimti as far as the 
Baillie Guard. From that point to “ Anderson’s 
garrison ” constituted the south-eastern, and from 

^ Besides the regular trooiis been drafted into the local 
were many thousand ' ineiv and police force of the coun» 
belonging to the ex-kingT’liry ; also the numerous re- 
army, and many of whom had tai^ers of the talukdars. 
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Anderson’s garrison to “ Gnbbins’s battery,” the 
south-western face. The western face compre- 
hended the line between Gubbins’s battery and 
Innes’s garrison. 

Innes s garrison occupied a long, commodious 
lower roomed house, containing several rooms, 
two good verandahs, and having a flat roof. It 
was commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan of the 
13th bTative Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was 
the Eedan battery, at the apex of the projecting 
point of high level ground. This battery was 
armed with two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder, 
t was commanded by Lieutenant Samuel Law- 


ents between the 'Water 
hall, transformed into a 
1 by Lieutenant Lang- 
Lve Infantry. It was 

mcy and the Banqueting 
asury buddings situated 
’d of the latter known 
alley Guard. This was 
3 and an 8 -inch howitzer, 
nt Aitken, 13th Native 
outer tracing we come 
3 9-pounder, commanded 
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the Financial gamson 
in Sanders, 13th Native 
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last-named buildings were commanded by the 
Post office armed witb two 18-ponnders and a 
9-pounder, and whose garrison was under the 
orders of Lieutenant Grraydon. 

Following the line of outer- works we arrive at 
the Judicial post, an extensive upper-roomed 
house, commanded by Captain Grermon 13th 
Native Infantry. Next to that, and forming the 
south-eastern angle of the position, was Ander- 
son’s post, — a two-storied hpuse surrounded by a 
wall, with two good verandahs, and intrenched 
and loop-holed. No battery was attached ■ to 
this post. It was commanded by Captain R. P. 
Anderson, 25th Native Infantry. 

The Kahnpiir battery, constructed of earth and 
palisades, was the next post. Tliis was armed 
with an 8-pounder and two 9-pounders. This 
was the only post the commandant of which was 
constantly changed. The reason was that it 
was so entirely commanded by the enemy’s 
■works, that "when they concentrated a heavy 
fire upon it, no man could live in it. But 
neither could the enemy occupy it, for it was 
entirely commanded by the house behind it. It 
thus remained to the end a part of our de- 
fences. The Thug jail, occupied by the boys of 
the Martini5re College, and commanded by their 
principal, Mr. Schilhng ; the Brigade Mess, a 
high and convenient building, commanded by 
Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and the Sikh 
squares; led to Grubbins’s post, armed with two 
9-pounders and an 18-^bunder, and commanded 
by Major Apthorp, 4l3t Native Infantry. Be- 
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tween this post and tKe Oliurch garrison were 
tlie Bliiisa intrendiments and sheep pens, slen- 
derly defended by the officers and soldiers of the 
Commissariat Department. The Church garrison 
consisted of about a dozen Europeans. It was 
stored with grain. This leads us back to Innes’s 
house, whence we started. 

Of the garrisons within the line of defence may 
be mentioned Ommaney’s post, connected by a 
lane with Grubbins’s post and supported by the 
residents of the B%am E:dti, few in number and 
principally on the staff. 

It must always be remembered that on the 
morrow of Chinhat this plateau was, in a militaiy 
sense, indefensible. In many places ban-icades of 
earth constituted the only defence against the 
enemy. Nor was it easy to repair the want. “ It 
is difficult, wrote a staff officer, “ to chronicle 
the confusion of those few days, for everywhere 
confusion reigned supreme.” The same autho- 
gives a little further on examples of this 
confusion. After mentioning the severe wound 
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loose and fought with, each other, unheeded by 
the over-worked garrison. 

The enemy was not ignorant of the confusion 
that reigned behind those weak ramparts. Why 
did they not take advantage of it? They had 
guns, they had position, they had over-whelming 
numbers. One determined rush, or an unceasing 
succession of determined rushes, and though their 
losses would have been enormous, the position 
must have been carried. The reader will have 
already answered the question. They did not 
attempt those rushes because they were entirely 
Asiatics and the defenders were mainly Europeans I 

The course which they pursued, and the means 
adopted by the garrison to baffle that course, 
have been described in immortal language by the 
Brigadier who commanded the defence.* It 
would be difficult to add to the grandeur of that 
simple and expressive story. Regarded from a 
literary point of view it is a model of despatch- 
writing. But it is far more than that. Its 
greater merit lies in the fact that it records 
with unsurpassed modesty, untinged by a shadow 
of self -laudation, a long deed of heroism, unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with 
reverence so long as the pulse of the English 
heai’t beats high in appreciation of what is brave, 
of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Ohinhat that 
prompt advantage at which an English army 

* Despatch of Brigadier Inglis^partment, given at full leugtli 
to the Secretary to the Govern^ in Appendix B. 
ment of India, Military Be- 
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■would have clutched, the rebels, for nearly three 
weeks, did everything but assault those slio-ht 
defences. They did indeed occupy the houses 
which commanded them; they erected batteries* 
they placed guns in position ; they dug trenches 
to protect their men from our shells; and for the 
entme period I have mentioned, that is from the 
1st to the 20th of July, they kept up a terrific and 
incessant fire day and night, not less than eio*ht 
thousand men,_ and probably a larger number 
nring at one time into our position. Their fire 
was very effective. _ The mosques, the houses 
which from want of time to destroy them had been 

^ remote palaces 

aitorded them commandmg positions. Their shells 
penetrated into places before considered absolutely 
secure. Many succumbed to this incessant rain of 

billed in an inner 
Ii n- 1 o Mr. Ommaney, of 

Aff / T , i^ortally wounded on the 

4tliot July; Major Francis, of the 13th Native 
n- antry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th ; Mr. 

T^Jr. the same day, severely, 

etore the 20th of July dawned, the list of casual- 

.\T* by Mr. Bryson, at onetime 

h!J Lancers, shot through his 

aeaaon theyth; by Lieutenant Dashwood, 48th 
a ive n antry, who succumbed the same day to 
^^®^^enant Charlton, 32nd Foot, shot 

LesZ u by Lieutenant 

tester, mortally wounded on the 14th; by Lieu- 

nn^ts Bryce ^d O’Brit^n, wounded on the 16th ; 

y Lieutenant Harmer wounded, and Lieutenant 
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Arthur killed, on the 19th. That day also, Mr. 
Polehampton, wounded on the 7th, died of cholera. 
In addition to these officers, many privates,. Euro- 
peans and natives, succumbed. A few of the 
latter deserted to the enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of the 
enemy’s fire was even greater. Thus on the 15th 
Anderson’s house was entirely destroyed by round 
shot, though still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
the 18th, many round shots were fired into the 
Post office, Payrer’s house, Grubbins’s, and the 
Brigade mess-house. At one time the rebels 
succeeded in setting the Residency on fire by 
firing carcasses into it. At another they threat- 
ened an assault on Gubbins’s post. In fact they 
had recourse to every possible expedient excepting 
one, and when they did attempt that one it was 
met gloriously 9-nd successfully. 

The garrison during these three weeks had 
their work cut out for them. The order, so con- 
spicuous by its absence in the first hours of the 
siege, was gradually I’estored. By the 10th ar- 
rangements had been made for securing and 
feeding the bullocks, whilst the surviving horses, 
after scores had been shot down, had been got 
rid of by turning them loose over the intrench- 
ment in the dark of the night. A strong element 
of disorder was thus removed. These animals, 
however, had previously perished in great num- 
bers, and the interring of them was no slight 
addition to other labours.* 

* Numbers of horses and* at njght by working parties, 
bullocks died, and their burial in addition to nightly fatigue 
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The heat during this time -was excessive. 
Cholera was busy. The stench from putrid 
animals was most offensive. Few officers had 
a servant. The real work of the garrison, in fact, 
took place in the night time. Then, stores had 
to be dug out and carried, guns to be shifted, 
trenches to be dug, shafts for mines sunk, the 
dead buried, and the thousand and one necessities 
devolving upon men so situated attended to. Still 
the garrison showed, no signs of faltering. The 
necessity for having the mind constantly on the 
stretch, however, whilst, perhaps, it added to 
the bodily capacity to bear fatigue, told in the 
long run upon many. 

On the 7th of July a sortie was made. The 
party consisted of fifty men of the 32nd and 
Wenty Sikhs. The object was to examine Jo- 
hannes house, a building outside, and close to the 
line of defence, near the Bi’igade mess, as it was 
believed that the enemy were mining. The sortie 
was successful. The enemy were driven out of 
the house, and fifteen or twenty of their number 
were killed. On our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of tliis sortie with- 
out making special reference to the gallantry of 


parties for tlie purpose of 
burying tbe dead, carrying up 
supplies from exposed posi- 
tions, repairing intrencb- 
ments, draining, and altering 
tbe position of guns, in addi- 
tion to attending on tbe 
wounded, caused excessive, 
fatigue to tbe tbin garrison, 
wbo bad but little rest, nigbt 


or day. In ail duties tbe 
officers equally shared tbe 
labours with tbe men, carrying 
loads, and digging pits for 
putrid animals, at nigbt, in 
heavy rain. All exerted Ibem- 
selves to tbe utmost, alter- 
nately exposed to a burning 
•^un and heavy rain ,’' — Journal 
of a Staff Officer, 
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the officer who led it, Lieutenant Sam. Lawrence, 
of the 32nd Foot. The cool daring he displayed 
obtained for Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria 
Cross.* 

For some time subsequently the garrison con- 
fined themselves stoictly to defence. But on 
the 20th the enemy changed their tactics. They 
determined then to try the rush which they 
should in the first instance have attempted. 

At midnight, on the 20th of July, the enemy’s 
fire almost ceased, nor was heavy firing resumec|. in 
the early morning. About half -past 8 o’clock, how- 
ever, a considerable movement on their part was 
noticed. The garrison in consequence were well on 
the alert. A little after 10 o’clock they sprung The erst 
a mine inside the water-gate, about twenty-five 
yards from the inner defences, and close to the 
Eedan. Immediately after the explosion the 
enemy opened a veiy heavy fire on the defences 
near which the mine had been sprung. Under 
cover of this fire, as soon as the smoke and dust 

* It may be interesting to garrison, ‘ for the purpose of 
the reader to peruse the words examining a house strongly 
in which the bestowal of this held by the enemy, in order 
honour was notified. In the to discover whether or not a 
London Gazette of the 22nd of mine had been driven from it.’ 
November 1859, the following Major Wilson states that he 
announcement appeared: — saw the attack, and was an 
“Lieutenant, now Brevet- eye-witness to the great per- 
Major, S. Lawrence, 32nd sonal gallantry of Major 
Boot.— Date of act of bravery, Lawrence on the occasion, he 
7th July 1857. — Bor distin- being the first person to mount 
guished bravery in a sortie on the ladder and enter the win- 
, the 7th of July 1857, made, dow of the house, in effecting 

i as reported by Major Wilson, 't^ich lie had his pistol 

late Deputy Assistant Adju- j^ocked out of his hand by 
I tant-Q-eneral of the Lucknow one of the enemy." 
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had cleared away, they advanced in heavy masses 
against the Sedan. The garrison, however,' re- 
ceived them with so heavy a fire that they reeled 
hack sorely smitten ; nor, although they made a 
second attempt, and penetrated to within a very 
few yards of the English battei’y, could they 
effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, baffled. 

Simultaneously a heavy column advanced against 
Innes’s house. The garrison here consisted only of 
twelve men of the 32nd Foot ; twelve of the 13th 
Native Infantry ; and a few non-military sei’vants 
of Grovernment; — the whole commanded by Ensign 
Loughnan, 13th Native Infantry. Against this 
handful of men, the enemy pressed in large 
numbers, and made their way to within ten yards 
of the palisades. A rolling fire sent them back. 
They came, however, again,- — and again; — and 
again ; — but always with the same result. The 
officer who commanded the post, young in years, 
but cool, wary, determined, and resolute, covered 
himself with glory. His name, I repeat, was 
Loughnan. He at last forced the enemy to desist 
from their attempts to storm the post, and to 
content themselves with a heavy musketry fire 
from a safer distance. 

But the. enemy’s attack was by no means con- 
fined to the two points I have noted. • They made 
a desperate and very determined attempt on the 
Kanhpfir battery, their standard-bearer, who led 
them on, jumping into the battery ditch. But a 
well-directed bullet having stopped his further 
progress the enemy became disheartened and fell 
back. Very soon afterwards they advanced with 
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scaling ladders against Anderson’s and Grermon’s book ix. 
posts. But then* reception at botn 'was so warm — 
that they retreated, not to renew the attack. jiy^zi. 

It was now 2 o’clock. The enemy continued 
for two hours to pour in a heavy fire, and even 
attempted to effect a lodgment in one of the 
brick-built cook-houses close to the outer defences. 

But the real attack was over. Made in great 
force and with considerable resolution it had been 
defeated by the British with a loss of but four 
killed and twelve wounded. By sharps experience 
the garrison had learned the wisdom of not too 
much exposing themselves. ■ 

This attack and this repulse deserve to be con- Moral aspects 
sidered under two aspects — the material and pnise^j^^' 
the moral. As a feat of arms it is scarcely to be 
surpassed by anv feat in history. It was tiie tri- 
umph of British coolness and pluck over Asiatic 
numbers and swagger; of the mind over matter. 

But in a moral point of view it was more im- 
portant still. It showed the mutineers that they 
had miscalculated their chances; that if it had on the 
ever been possible for' them to storm the intrench- 
ment, that time had gone by ; that, unless famine 
should come to aid them, they and their associate 
Asiatics would never triumph over that handful 
of Europeans. 

Wor did they, the Europeans who formed that 
garrison, feel less the moral exaltation of that 
victory. After three weeks of incessant pounding 
with shot and shell the enemy had tried to over- on the Em-o- 
whelm them by an assault'’ In making that assault 
they had been singularly favoured. Their mine 
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had been sprung in accordance with their calcu- 
lations; they had covered the advance of their 
infantry by a fierce artillery fire ; their infantry 
had penetrated to ^vithin a few yards of the 
defences! And yet the garrison had repulsed 
them, — and repulsed them with a loss so small 
that it did not visibly affect their numbers. The 
gairison were immensely elated at the results of 
the day, and, when their posts were visited in the 
evening, they could ^ talk of nothing but of the 
heavy losses they had inflicted on the enemy 
as shown by the numerous corpses in front of 
their posts. "Well might they, from that day, 
look forward with more hope to the future ! 

But the day following this inspiring victory 
the garrison sustained a loss which it could ill 
afford. Major Banks, who had succeeded Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, was shot 
through the head whilst reconnoitring from the 
top of an out-house. It is true that the functions 
devolving upon Major Banks were purely civil 
functions. But his great knowledge of the 
natives, his noble and cheery nature, his accurate 
perception of the situation, had rendered him 
invaluable as a colleague to Bidgadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his sympathy 
with suffering had endeared h im greatly to the 
garrison. His place was not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take place, however, 
without a protest. Mr. Grubbins at once intimated 
his intention of assuming the position of Chief 
Commissioner. But Brigadier Inglis and his 
advisers felt that the time for divided authority 
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had passed ; that under the circumstances it was 
necessai’y that there should be but one chief, and 
that that chief should be a soldier. The Bri- 
gadier then issued an order intimathig that the 
office of Chief Commissioner would be held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of 
India could be communicated with.* 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August 
the enemy contented themselves mainly with 
keeping up an unremitting fire upon the garrison, 
loop-holing more houses and bringing the attack 
closer and closer. They made no general assault. 
The garrison were so fully occupied in repairing 
damages, in countermining, often successfully, 
and in replying to the enemy’s fire, that they 
could not find sufficient time to remove the car- 
cases of horses and bullocks. The stench from 
these and from others only partially buried be- 
came almost unbearable, and possibly aided in 
fomenting the pest of files, the spread of fever, 
of cholera, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small- 
pox amongst the garrison. Perhaps -the most 
fatal cause was the badness and insufficiency of 
the food, the want of cooks, and consequently 


the indifferent cooking. 


But in the midst of these troubles and trials a 
spark of hope of aid from outside glimmered in 
the horizon. Many letters had been despatched 
by messengers believed to be faithful, but up to 
the 25th of July no reply had been received 
to any of them. Early in the morning of the 

^ This aiTangenient sub se- : approval of tlie G-ovemor- 
quentlj received the entire GreneraL 
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. ANGAD— THE . PENSIONEB. 


22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from Kanh- 
pdr, but mtbout a letter. Angad was a very- 
remarkable character. He had been a sepoy, but 
he must have proved a very bad bargain, for he 
had quitted the militai'y service, when still young, 
smooth-faced, and wiry. He was the only mes- 
senger sent out from the intrenchment -who ever 
brought back a letter. On this occasion he did 
not carrvone with him for fear of being detained 
by the enemy ; but he stated that the English had 
been victorious ; that he had seen two European 
regiments at or near Kanhpiir; that one of them 
had square buttons and the other light blue caps. 
This description gi’eatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis 
and his staff who could not call to mind any regi- 
ment in the Bintish army which wore square buttons 
or whose heads were adorned with light blue caps. 
But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Highlanders, — the blue caps, 
covers, to the 1st Madras Fusiliers.* 

At 11 o’clock on the night of the 25th the same 
pensioner, who had been sent out again on the 
night of the 22nd to G-eneral Havelock’s camp 
returned with a reply to that letter from that 
officer’s Quartermaster - General, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser- Ty tier. The letter stated that 
“ Havelock was advancing with a force sufficient 
to bear down all opposition, and would arrive in 
five or six days.” f Brigadier Inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving force 
by transmitting by the same channel to General 

Now the 102ixd. f Brigadier Inglis’s despatch. 
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Havelock a plan of' liis position and of the roads 
approaching it. Angad accordingly took advan- ~~Z:: 
tage of the first dark night to leave the intrench- jnty2S. 
ment with the plan, drawn up by Major Ander- 
son, and two memoranda partly written in the 
Grreek character. He delivered these to General 
Havelock at Mangarwar on the 28th of July. 

They satisfied him as to “the extreme delicacv 
and difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
Inglis.”* Meanwhile the pccasional sound of 
heavy firing on the road between Kaubpiir and 
Lakhnao, continued to confirm the hopes raised 
by the opening of this communication in the 
minds of the garrison. 

Four days later, — the ominous 10th of August, The second 
— ^the enemy made their second assault. About 
10 o’clock that morning a body, numbering per- 
haps sixteen hundred, were observed by the gar- 
rison massed behind their trenches, opposite the 
southern face of the defences. Very soon after, 
a large force was noticed approaching the bridge 
of boats from the Mariaon cantonments. Briga- 
dier Inglis was not slow to mark the significance 
of these movements. The word was passed that 
an assault was impending. Instantly all the oc- 
cupants of the posts were on the alert. Half an 
hour later the enemy fired a shell into the Begam 
Kdti, a building in the centre of the intrenchment. 

This was apparently a signal, for immediately 
after* they sprang amine between Johannes 

, ^ _ mine sprung 

nouse and the Brigade mess. The efect of the by the 

enemy. 

^ Havelock’s Despatch to t'tte Oommander-in^Ghief. 28tlx of 
I July 1857. 
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explosion was terrible. Tlie greater portion of the 
Martini^re house was blown in; the palisades 
and defences for the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, 
a breach was discovered through which a I’egiment 
might have marched in unbroken order. The 
enemy advanced with great resolution, occupied 
Johannes house and garden and the buildino-s 
close to the Kanhpdr battery, and made a des- 
perate effort to take^ that post. But they were 
met, not only by a withering front fire from its 
defenders, but the garrison of the Brigade mess, 
composed of a large proportion of officers, many of 
them excellent shots, and armed with their sport- 
mg guns and rifles, poured upon their flank from 
its roof a well directed and continuous fusillade. 
This front and flank fire quite paralysed them. 
Some thirty of_ their number, however, more 
daring than their comrades, penetrated into the 
ditch of the battery within a few feet of our guns. 
But hand-grenades freely rolled into the midst of 
them speedily caused them to run back, under a 
heavy musketry fire, to their comrades under 
cover . Their losses were enormous. 

This attack then was repulsed. But whilst it 
was progressing, another had been attempted on 
™e adjoining face. The explosion of a mine in 
front of Sago’s house was the signal for the 
assault But it was repulsed as bravely and as 
suwessfully as had been the other, just described. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the 
enemy had been very severe. Repulsed at all the 
points they had attempted, he kept up, however, 
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for two Hours a steady and continuous fire of 
round sHot and musketry. This then subsided 
into tHe ordinary routine fire wHicH never ceased. 
But about 5 o’clock they made a sudden and for- 
midable rusH on Captain Sandei’s’s post (tbe 
Financial garrison). So determined were those 
who led tlie assault, that one of them actually 
seized the bayonet on the musket of a man of 
the 84th and tried to wrench it off. He was 
shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o’clock the assault was renewed on this 
post, on Innes’ house, on Anderson’s post, and on 
Gfubbins’ post. But at each and all these places 
they met a reception which caused them to repent 
their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confes- 
sion that the second general assault had failed. 

On this occasion our losses scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 21st of July. They 
amounted to three Europeans and two sepoys 
killed, and about double that number wounded. 
It was remarked by many of the garrison that the 
attack was neither so persistent, nor so energetic, 
as on the previous occasion — a proof how the 
morale of the enemy had been lowei-ed by their 
first repulse. 

Still, to achieve that victory, the garrison had 
been terribly tried. The reader must never 
forget how the paucity of their numbers told 
against them. There were men enough, it is 
true, to man the posts, to work the guns, to 
repulse the enemy. Biit to do all this every man 
was required. Reliefs were impossible. The same 
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AT LAKHEAO. 


oLTm. >■“'3 day, had to continue 

1I57. working and watching all night. It 

August 10. was the exposure, the fatigue, the want of rest 
the inferior nourishment, that combined to consti’ 
tute an enemy more formidable than hostile bullets; 
an enemy wearing to the constitution, underminin<^ 
the health, though never affecting the moral or the 
animal courage of the soldier. The illustrious 
French general, Foy, once wrote that “ the British 
soldier is not brave at times merely; he is so 
whenever he has eat well, drunk well, and slept 
well.” Sir William Napier rightly denounced tMs 
^ estimate as being a “ stupid calumny.” At Lakh- 
nao the British soldier had to contend against want 
of sleep, against bad food, and latterly against an 
entire want of liquor and tobacco. Yet who will 
deny that at the defence of that place, ” every 
helmet caught some beams of glory ” ? True it is 
that even there “ no honours awaited his daring,' 
no despatch gave his name to the applauses of 
his countrymen; his life of danger and hardship 
was uncheered by hope, liis death unnoticed.” 
But cold must be the blood, dull and clouded 
the spirit of the man, whose heart does not 
throb ^ he peruses the lines which follow, 
as applicable to the defenders of Lakhnao as 
they were when penned by the immortal his- 

’i • ? Wellington. 

Bid his heart sink therefore ? Did he not endure 

mth surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain 
: the most terrible assault in battle unmoved, and 

^ Sir William Napier, 
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with incredible energy overthrow every opponent, 

at all times proving that, while no military qnalifi- 

cation was wanting, the fount of honour was still August 10. 

fxill and fresh wit^^ him!” Who will say that 

this eloquent record of the stamp and character of tliG warriox' 

the unlettered men who beat the choicest soldiers 

of Napoleon does not literally and accurately 

pom’tray the moral and physical qualities of their 

successors in the ranks of the British army, who, 

at the defence of Lakhnao,. sustained to the full 

even the lofty measure of their unperishable 

renown? 

The nest day, and the day following, the enemy The K&tpur • • 

continued a heavy cannonade. They appeared to 
concenti-ate their fire on the Kanhpilr battery, 
which had already suffered so severely. The 
position of the garrison here was really critical. 

The battery was completely commanded by the 
enemy. It was quite impossible to hold it against 
an assault. Yet with a splendid audacity, the 
defenders would not withdi’aw their guns, lest 
such an act should give the enemy ’confidence ! * 

In the evening of that day a strong working 
party did their utmost to repair damages in 
that battery and to remove from it one disabled 
gun. Three days later the battery was again 
I’endered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the 
defences strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always 
at hand whenever danger was to be encountered, 
having heard that the officers and men of the 

^ This post (the Xaiihpu:H the commanding officer had to 
battery) was so dangerous that be changed every day. 
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ctptefii. beHered that it had been successfully mined, 
— ■ went to it and i-emained there the night of the 16th! 
AuSs^ia. . *be interval, the 12th of August, the gar! 
A sortie risou, made a sortie in order to find out the 

repulsed. intentions of the enemy in digging close to Sago’s 

house. The party consisted only of twelve men 
of the 32nd Foot, under Lieutenant Olery, ac- 
companied by Captain Hutchinson of the Engi- 
neers. The enemy, however, were well on the 
alert, and their covering party, strong in numbers, 
compelled our troops to retire without effecting 
their object. ° 

18th, the enemy delivered their third 
general assault. This time the usual preliminary 
mine had been dug under one of the Sikh squares. 
Exploded at daylight its effect was electric. 
Two officers and two sentries on the top of the 
house were blown into the air and fell among the 
debris. The guard below, consisting of six drum- 
mers and a sepoy, were buried in the ruins and 
lost their lives. Of those’ on the roof, the officers 
and one of the sentries escaped with a few bruises. 
The other sentry was killed. 

the e^io.^ other respects the explosion was most success- 

® t’^enty feet in breadth, 

mine. bad been made in the defences. The enemy, 
wound up to concert pitch, were not slow to take 
advantage of this opening. One of their officers, 
a very gallant fellow, sprang at once to the top of 
the breach, and waving his sword called on his inen 
to foUow. Before, however, his summons was 
u: responded to, a bullet h^-d laid him low. His 

, , place was instantly occupied by another but he 
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was as instantly killed. Simultaneously the head 
of the column was sorely smitten by the flank fire 
from the top of the brigade mess. The morale of 
the sepoys was greatly affected by these casualties, 
and the attacking force seemed suddenly to melt 
away. By means of some barricaded lanes, 
however, they managed shortly after to take 
possession of the right flank wall of the Sikh 
square. But the gai’rison, admirably com- 
manded, not only drove them from this, but 
succeeded in capturing one of the houses pre- 
viously held by them, between the Sikh square 
and G-ubbins’s house. It was from this house 
that the enemy had most annoyed that face of the 
defences. Consequently it and others contiguous 
to it were blown up that evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formid- 
able than its two predecessors ; it resulted in a 
positive advantage to the besieged. And yet 
never had the latter been taken more completely 
by surprise, the presence of a mine in that spot 
not having been suspected. ISrotwithstanding 
the vigilance exercised by the garrison of the Sikh 
square they had not heard the slightest sound 
of the working of the mine which exploded.* 
Ho precautions had, therefore, been taken. The 
enemy then had the opportunity most coveted by 
an assailing army — an open breach, an unprepared 

^ The officers at this post which occasioned the calamity 
were'Lientenant Mecham and of yesterday, must have been 
Soppett, and Captain Orr worked by the enemy with 
(unattached). One of them sharp and noiseless tools, as 
thus wrote, the day after the .... not the slightest sound 
occurrence ; The new iniiiS, ever reached us.” 
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garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders 
bold and resolute. And yet they wei’e foiled 
Who will assert that the result would hare been 
the same if the defenders had been the assailants 
and the assailants the defenders ? ’ 

In a history of^ the great Indian mutiny, and 
especially in the history of a prolonged siege, it is 
impossible to record every act of heroism, to 
describe every isolated attack, and every individual 
defence, however noble, and however gallant. I 
have selected, therefore, for more particular de- 
scription the four general assaults made upon the 
defences of the Eesidency as affording the most 
striking examples of the conduct of the hostile 
parjiies. In this third assault I have shown how 
with every advantage before them, the assailants 
were not only beaten back but actually lost 
ground. The inquiry naturally arises— to what 
particular action on the part of our troops were 
they indebted to their victory ? It is due to those 

gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 

A glance at the sketch* will show that the outer 
bikh square was commanded by the Biigade Mess. 
The explosion of the mine found the officers on 
the roof of that house ever watchful and ready and 
with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It was 
their fire which struck down the two daring 
leaders who in succession mounted the breach, 
t was their fire, taking an advancing enemy in 
the flank, which made the enemy’s formed masses 
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shrink from the assault. But that was not 
all. At the first sound of the explosion the — 

entire garrison were on the alert at their ^ugust'is. 
allotted post. The Brigadier ordered down the Detailed 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the g°rrison in'* 
threatened point, and placed them in a posi- 
tion which commanded the breach from the of August, 
right. At the same time boxes, doors, planks, 
etc. were rapidly carried down to make as much 
cover as possible to protect our men against 
musketry ; a house, also, was pulled down and a 
road made for a gun ; and, after incredible 
exertions, a 9-pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded ^ 
with a double charge of grape. I may leave 
this simple description without comment. It is 
typical of the garrison and its commander. 

Threatened with a great calamity, every resource 
to meet it was brought at once into play. The 
history of war does not show a brighter example 
of coolness and courage. The conduct of the 
assailants and the assailed on that 18th of August 
marks emphatically the fathomless distinction 
between the European and Asiatic in the qualities 
of a real soldier ! 

It may not be out of place to point out here Peculiarities 
some of the peouliarites which distinguished this tSgtush'ed 
garrison from ordinary garrisons of besieged this garrison 

® iroin or<iinai*y 

places — ^peculiarities which, strange though the garrisons, 
assertion may at first sight appear, — account to a 
certain extent for then- success. One of these 
was the paucity of their numbers. One effect of 
this was that the garrison of a post at the begin- 
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nmg of the siege remained the garrison of that post 
to the end. The men were never relieved, because 
tliere were no others to relieve them. So great was 
the necessity to be for ever on the alert that the 
member of one garrison Avas unable to visit the 
member of another garrison. The only man 
who qmtted his post was the man who Avent in 


■ vyc;.au ill 

the mormng to fetch the day’s rations. Even 


^ ^ J-ciLauLliS. JELiVeij 

when the post was knocked doAvn by tlie enemy’s 
fire the garrison of that post built up fresh 
defences from the dSbru^. It Avas thorouo-hiy 
understood by all that there Avas no retreat ; that 
all must die at their posts ; and that Avhatever 
casualties might occur vacant places could not be 
filled. One consequence of this Avas that the 
detenders of a post on the western face knew no- 
thing during the day of Avhat Avas going on on 
t e eastern face. It is true that every evenino- the 
Assistant Adjutant-aeneral, Captain Wilson 
visited each post, generally accompanied by Mr! 
Couper, and whilst examin ng its state, noting its 
wants, and receiving the reports of the com- 
mander, encouraged the soldiers with accounts 
or success achieved in other parts. It is true 
ilso that there was a reserve— but its numbers 
ram casualties had diminished very considerably, 
us reserve, and the Brigadier and his Staff, 
members of the garrison who 
md no fixed post to defend. The men of the 
■eserve were posted in the centre of the posi- 
lon, Avith the strictest orders that they were 
tot to move thence except under the personal 
'rders ,of the Brigadiei" or his Staff. Sum- ’ 
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mouses from otlier persons were on no account 
to be attended to. It was their business to rush 
wherever the Brigadier might consider their pre- 
sence to be most needed. Nobly did they per- 
form this dangerous duty. The others lived or 
died where they had been originally posted. 

One consequence of this permanency of location, 
of this knowledge that they could neither be 
reinforced nor relieved, was to sharpen the wits of 
the defenders, to make them take precautions 
which otherwise they might have overlooked. 
Thus they had always a considerable reserve 
of loaded muskets : they were careful never to 
expose themselves unnecessarily ; when boring 
loop-holes they made sure that the background 
should be dark. The subject of loop-holes was, 
indeed, so thoroughly mastered that it deserves a 
paragi’aph to itself. 

It must never be forgotten that the assailants 
and assailed were quite close to each other. The 
distance that separated them was, in many points, 
not greater than the average width of a street 
such as the Strand. No man on either side dai’ed, 
therefore, expose himself in the open to discharge 
his musket. Unless at the time of a general 
assault the muskets were fired through loop-holes. 
Now, when two hostile parties are so close to 
each other it is very easy to discover the bearings 
of particular loop-holes — and to avoid them. 
Having found a point out of their range the 
besieging paidy would be naturally encouraged 
to post men at that point to fire on any defender 
who might expose his person. The garrison 

30 
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came gradually to encourage the assailants to 
occupy such a point and to have confidence in 
occupying it. But they marked well the direc- 
tion ; and dmnng the niglit they bored holes in 
that diiection. In the morning the enemy would 
come up by twos and threes to occupy their 
chosen post ; or the gaiTison would do something 
to attract them there. Then the muskets would 
be discharged from the new loop-holes. The 
result was almost always successful. This method 
of out-witting the enemy was tried again and 
again, and generally with success. 

At the commencement of the siege officers and 
men were prodigal of their fire. Even on the 
darkest night they discliarged their pieces at an 
enemy they could not see. But, at the end of 
about ten days, this evil corrected itself. The 
fatigue was too great, the constant recoil of the 
piece too painful, to permit it to continue. After 
that the men husbanded their resources and 
never fired but when they could cover a foe. 
The garrison learned after the siege that nothing 
had tended more to daunt the enemy than the 
perfect stillness which used to prevail in the 
intrenchment during the night. 

Another most important matter in the defence 
was the mode adopted to obtain information of 
the enemy’s movements. To procure this infor- 
mation, an organised system of “look-out” was 
established at a very early date. It was carried 
out m tbs way. At daybreak an officer, accom- 
^nied by a sepoy, was detailed to take post in 
the highest tower on thdroof of the Eesidency. 
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From holes made in this tower the officer watched 
all the movements of the foe. He had slips of — — 

paper with him, and one of these he sent down is 

by the sepoy whenever necessary. They were 
reheved every two hours. A. precisely similar 
watch was maintained from "the roof of the Post 
office. In this manner the Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with the movements which came 
within observation. These duties were by no 
means devoid of danger. During the defence two 
officers were severely wounded while so employed. 

As I am writing of the roof of the Residency TEe British 
this may be a fitting place to record that on the 
highest point of that roof the British flag waved 
gloriously throughout the long siege. Whilst the 
members of the garrison felt a noble pride in thus 
displaying to ‘their assailants their resolute confi- 
dence, the sight of that symbol of British pre- 
dominance filled the hearts of those assailants 
with fury. The flag was a constant aim of their 
sharpshooters. Again and again were the hal- 
yards severed ; the flag was riddled ; the staff out . 
tlirough, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness 
permitted, a new staff, new halyards, were sup- 
plied. Patched up though it might be, the flag 
continued to the last to float defiance to the 
enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was more 
practised by a portion of the garrison than mining 
and * counter-mining. To enable the general 
reader to understand how this was effected I will 
briefly describe the progess carried on in the de- 
fences as described to me by one of those who 

30 a 
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was present. A shaft some four feet 
was sunk in the interior of the defenc 
as possible to the point to be assailed, 
of from twelve to twenty feet, acc 
circumstances. Prom this' the galler 
out in the direction and to the distanc 
Now the real toil began. One 
or soldier as the case mi^ 
short pickaxe, or crowbar 
front of him- 
high to clear his head 
enough to allow of his working, 
this first worker sat another with 
case. This he filled with 
filled he jerked a cord 
draivn to the shaft, wdier 
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7 was run 
se required, 
—an ofiicer 

it be— worked with a 

to loosen the earth in 
■to make a burrow just sufiiciently 
when ^ seated, and wide 
Close behind 
an empty wine 
loose earth, yy hen 
as a signal, and the box was 

„ . ’® another individual 

again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 

attached to either side of the case. These pulled 
It to the surface, emptied, -and returned it. Thus 
five men worked at once. Two in the mine one 
at th^e bottom of the shaft, two above it. 

There were usually ten men thus employed on 
one mine, relieving each other at intervals agi-eed 

houi, but was not_ unfrequently less. As the 
ga ery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engineers, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for offensive 
purposes. Frequently they were used to out off 
the subterraneous advance of the enemy. In’such 

T: they were run out a short disLce, and 
then carried on laterally. 

;,.The,^ and labour of constructing such 


The method 
adopted. 
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works with indifferent tools and scant and im- 
promptu appliances in a hot night in India, after 
fighting and working all day on an insufl&ciency of 
indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily he imagined. 

It deserves to be remarked that throughout 
the siege officers and men equally stood sentry. 
There were no exemptions. Ho place within 
the defences was absolutely safe. Even the 
building used as a hospital was constantly under 
artillery fire. In August a shell exploded 
there, killing one sepoy and wounding two others. 
On the 5th of September an 18-pounder shot 
traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32nd. 
In fact, both attendants and patients were 
always under fire. 

But to return. The defeat of the 18th of August 
had a depressing effect on the mutineers. They 
kept up, it is true, during the next day, a heavy 
fire, but they made no serious attempt to prevent 
the further demolition of houses and buildings 
outside the defences which had, up to that time, 
afforded them excellent cover. This demolition 
was effected by a small party under Captains 
Fulton, Hutchinson, and Anderson, supported 
from within the defences by a covering fire. 

The day following, however, the rebels had 
recovered their spirits, and, covered by the 
heaviest cannonade the garrison had till then sus- 
tained, made an attempt to burn down the gates 
at the Baillie Guard, but without result. They 
soon had to learn thaei; mining was an art which 
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470 THE GABEISOW MINE JOHANNES’ HOUSE. 

^ could be practised by defenders as well as by 
assailants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
). was a dominant position, and, as the siege wore 
in on, the fire from it had become intolerable. It 
could no longer be taken by a sortie, for the 
enemy, warned by the previous successful sally, 
held it in such force as to render impossible any 
further attempt of the kind. There was only 
one resource, and that was to mine under it 
Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost 
exclusively by the officers, were spent in the 
work.^ At last the Engineer officer reported that 
the mine was, _ he believed, well advanced under 
the building. It was then heavily charged. To 
entice as ^ many of the enemy as possible within 
the budding, the garrison, on the 21st, opened 
upon It a heavy musketry fire. The enemy, re- 
garding this fire as the prelude to another sortie 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence! 
^0 sooner did the garrison note this than they 
fired the mme. The result was most successful 
Johannes’ house played no further part in the 
siege of Lakhnao. 

Intlie interval between this date and the fourth 
and last assault on the 5th of September the losses 
of the garrison alike from the fire of the enemy 
and from sickness were very heavy. I find Cap- 
tain Wilson, the Assistant Adjutant-General, thus 
writing m his journal on the 23rd of August 
r cannonade from the enemy from day- 

light till about 10 p.M. when it slackened. Their 
principal efforts were against the Brigade Mess- 
house and Kanhpur batbry : the former they 
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seriously damaged, and succeeded in entirely 
levelling the guard-houses on the top, both of 
which had fallen in and there was no longer any 
cover for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks 
were rapidly thinning.” The following extract 
from the same diary on the same day wiU show 
the enormous d ifficulties which beset the garrison 
even in the matter of labour absolutely necessary 
and of the repair of damages from the enemy’s 
shot. “We had work nightly,” ■writes Captain 
Wilson, “for at least three hundred men; we 
had the defences to repair daily, supplies to 
remove from godowns which were fallen in from 
the effect of the enemy’s shot, mines to counter- 
mine, guns to remove, barricades to erect, corpses 
to bury, and rations to serve out ; but with our 
weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more 
than three fatigue parties of eight or ten men 
each I’ehef.” Other difficulties too were over- 
taking them. It was the rainy season. And the 
grass and jungle outside the defences had 
grown in the prolific manner natural to grass and 
jungle during the rainy season in India. This 
extreme growth rendered it possible for the 
mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 
intrenchment. The heavy rain had likewise 
greatly injured many of the defences. Many of 
the supplies had been expended ; the supply of 
tobacco was exhausted ; flour had become scarce. 

In place of flour wheat was now issued to all 
who could find time to grind it. The stench from 
decaying and decayed -offal had become, in many 
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THE ASSAULT EEPBLLBD. ‘*(0 

had cleared away they were seen advancing 
with gi’eat resolution— their attack specially di- 
rected against Gubhins’s post. Planting an enor- 
mous ladder against the bastion they essayed to 
mount it. Several reached the top but they 
encountered so heavy a fire of musketry and hand- 
grenades from the defenders that not a man could 
gain a footing. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage, — not only 
against this point but against the Sikh square 
and the Brigade Mess-hous*e; nor was it until 
they had lost an enormous number of men that 
they fell back, beaten, baffled, and dispirited. 
The British loss amounted to but three killed and 
one wounded. 

It deserves to be recorded that in this attack 
eight sepoys of the 13th Native Infantry, assisted 
by three artillerymen, loaded and worked the 
18-pounder in the 13th battery, and after three or 
four rounds, succeeded in silencing the 18-pounder 
opposed to them. This battery was entirely 
undercharge of those sepoys. It had been con- 
structed solely by them under the superinten- 
dence of the Engineers, and they were very proud 
of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made 
the same day at other points, but they were all 
repulsed. The 6th of September was, in fact, 
the worst day the assailants had experienced. 
They, had lost more men than on any previous 
occasion, and they appeared to those of the 
garrison who occupied -positions commanding a 
view of their retreat <?to be more thoroughly 
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Certainly they were more 
— thoroughly ^spirited, for they never tried a 

Septemlber. ^61161 H/1 SiSStUllt/ 

™t 

wifciiin the irom tlie outer world, exposed day and m'o'lif fr. 

«»«. a heavy fire of mnekeby and gone! to mSS S 
surprises, to attacks on isolated parts. Tlie most 
unhealthy month of the year, the mouth in which 
the stagnant water caused by the abundant rain- 
tad of July and August dries up, emitting ’ 
miasmatic smells bearing with them fever, dysem 
tery and cholera, had now come to find a con- 
genial field for its ravages within the intrench- 
menbs. The live stock, too, was sensibly dimi- 
nishing, the small stock of rum and porter * 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, wis 
running low. As the numbers of the garrison 
iminished the labours of the survivors naturallv 
augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of one or other of the 
posts crumbled under the weight of the enemy’s 
fire. Now it was two sides of Innes’s house, 

+i^+ daily with 18 -pounder shot, 

that tell m;t now the verandah of the Residency 
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* Some idea of the scarcity 
may be conceived from the 
prices realised at auction and 
at private sales. On the 10th 
a bottle of brandy realised 
at auction ^01 14s.; on the 
12th, .£2 -were given for a 
fflnall chicken ; £1 12s. for a 
bottle of CHra 5 oa, whilst the 
same price was offered for two 
pounds of sugar. A new flan- 


nel shirt fetched £4, whilst 
five old ones realised £11 4s. 
On the 19th the price of a 
bottle of brandy had risen 
to £2. 

f The post was, however, 
still nobly held, and prepara- 
tions made for some kind of 
defence out of the Mm. 
—Diary of a Staff Officer. 
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that succumbed to incessant battering ; now the 
wall of the building occupied by the boys of the 
Martiuiere. Some idea of the incessant nature of 
the hostile fire may be gleaned from the fact that 
on the 8th of September two hundred and eighty 
round shot, which had lodged there during the 
siege, varying in size from a 24 to a 3-pounder, 
were gathered from the roof of the Brigade Mess- 
house alone ! 

At 10 p.M. on the 16th the pensioner Angad 
was again sent out with a letter rolled up in a 
quill for General Havelock. He evinced no 
reluctance. The I’isk was great, certain death if 
discovered, but the reward promised him was 
enormous — not less than five hundred pounds 
a trip. He was absent just six days. He re- 
turned at 11 p.M. on the 22nd bringing with him 
a letter containing the gratifying intelligence that 
the relieving force had crossed the Ganges and 
would arrive in three or four days ! To guard 
against that depression ■ amongst liis men apt to 
be engendered by disappointed hope, the Brigadier 
put on ten days to the time, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would 
arrive certainly within the fortnight. The effect 
was electric. The garrison wei’e greatly elated 
by the news, and on many of the sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible 
change of air and security exercised a most 
beneficial effect. As to Angad — ^whatever may 
have been his adventures, they had satisfied 
him for his life. “ Live or die,” he exclaimed, 
“ I have made the trip three times in safety ; 
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I’ll go no more, but come life or death ] 
remain with you.” * 

On the 23rd — the day following Angad’s retu 
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passed tie poiver of endurance. But it had to 
be borne. For an hour and a half it was evident 
that a fierce struggle was going on. But then it 25 

became evident that the European had asserted his 
superiority. At 1.30 p.m. many of the people of the 
city commenced leaving with bundles of clothes 
on them heads and took the direction of the can- 
tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. 
armed men and sepoys commenced to follow them 
accompanied by large bodies of Irregular Cavalry. 

Whilst the struggle in the city had been pro- Signs of the 
gressing a blockading party of the enemy’s troops feat 
had continued to keep a heavy fire on our 
defences. They continued it, now that their ‘ 
comrades were retreating, more vigorously than 
ever. But the garrison, leaving them to do their 
worst, brought every gun and mortar to bear on 
the foe fleeing from the city. They were able to 
do this with the more effect as the bridge of boats 
had been carried away, and many of the enemy’s 
cavalry had to swim the river Grfimti. The 
cannonade on these men lasted an hour and a 
a half, a proof that them numbers must have been 
considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot be better told 
than in the words of one to whose diary* I am so 
largely indebted. "At 4 p.m.” writes Captain The relief. 
Wilson in his Journal " report was made that 
some officers dressed in shooting coats and solah 
hats,* a regiment of Europeans in blue pantaloons 
and shirts and a bullock battery were seen near 


* The Defence of Luclcnowl — a Diary hy a Staff 0 fleer. 
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Mr. Mai'tin’s house and the Moti Mahal. At 
5 p.ir. Tolleys of musketry, i-apidly growing 
louder, were heard in the city. But soon the 
firing of a Minie ball over our heads gave notice 
of the still nearer approach of our friends, of 
whom as yet little or nothing had been seen, 
though the enemy had been seen firing heavily 
on them from m^ny of the roofs of the houses. 
Pive minutes later, and our troops were seen 
fighting their way through one of the principal 
streets ; and though men fell at almost every step 
yet nothing could withstand the headlong gal- 
lantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, 
all our doubts and fears regarding them were 
ended: and then the garrison’s long pent-up 
feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a 
succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery— from behind the sandbags 
piled on shattered houses— from every post still 
held by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer. 
Even from the hospital many of the wounded 
crawled forth to join in that glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to 
our assistance. It was a moment never to be 
forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continues the journal, “ soon all the 
rear-pard and' heavy guns were inside our 
position ,- and then ensued a scene which baffles 
description. For eighty-seven days the Lakhnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of alb that 
had taken place outside. Wives who had long 
mourned their husbands as dead were again 
restored to them. Others, fondly looking for- 
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ward to glad meetings witli those near and dear 
to them, now for the first time learned that thej 
were alone. On aU sides eager inquiries for 
relations and friends were made. Alas ! in too 
many instances the answer was a painful one.” 

But relief had come. Communication with the 
outer world had been opened. By whom had 
this gallant dash through the beleaguering force 
been accomplished ? This is a question which I 
shall answer fully in the next chapter. In this 
place I will only add that when the delirium of 
joy at the sight of old friends, and of receiving 
intelhgence from outside had given place to sober 
considerations, it was recognised that the garrison 
had been not relieved, but reinforced; that the 
losses sustained by the incoming force had been 
so great that, combined with the garrison, they still 
could not thoroughly master the enemy. In some 
respects, even, the position of the gari’ison had 
been rendered worse. There were more mouths 
to feed, and there was no increase of food to 
supply them ; more accommodation to be pro- 
vided only to be obtained by extending the posi- 
tion ; and withal the uncertainty as to the period 
when it would be possible for the Grovernment to 
equip another force sufficiently large to attempt 
a real relief. 

But with the arrival of that force concludes 
the episode of the first siege of the Lakhnao 
Eesidency. If in the course of my narrative of 
that rmsurpassed trial of courage and endurance 
I have not more markedly referred to individuals 
by name it is because, -firhere all fought so nobly, 
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must be bold, determined, and resolute in action. 
He must likewise possess tbe valuable quality 
tbe existence of wbicb displays itself in the capa- 
city to weigh correctly tbe professional opinions of 
tbe officers about bim. How by tbe testimony of 
all with whom I have conversed on tbe subject 
Brigadier Inglis fulfilled all these conditions. 
His daring obstinacy in resisting, bis confident 
mien. Iris cool courage, gained bim tbe respect 
and affection of officers and men. What be mia bt 

O 

have accomplished in the field I cannot say. But 
it may with confidence be affirmed that for tbe 
actual duties devolving upon bim — for the defence 
of a weak post with a small force — few men were 
better qualified khan Brigadier Inglis, and cer- 
tainly no one more merited than he tbe honours 
and promotion by tbe bestowal of wbicb a grateful 
country showed its sense of the eminent service 
be had rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to tbe qualities of 
Brigadier Inglis without paying a special tribute 
to tbe man who was bis right band — a man to 
whose untiring watchfulness, great decision, and 
unceasing exertions, tbe prolonged and successful 
defence of tbe Residency was in no small measure 
attributable. Tliis is not my opinion only. It 
was tbe opinion of Brigadier liiglis : it is tbe 
opinion of every man of the garrison with whom 
I have . spoken. I allude to Captain Thomas 
Foumess Wilson, now Colonel Wilson, C.B., of 
tbe Bengal Staff Corps, and A.D.C. to tbe Queen. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in tbe 
army when tbe mutiny bsoke out. He had no inte- 
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rest, and was still but a regimental captain when 
Sir Henry Lawrence came to Laklinao. On being 
nominated brigadier-general Sir Henry was na- 
turally anxiotis to have as his assistant adjutant- 
general a perfectly competent officer. He selected 
Captain Wilson, imknown to him before, but 
whom he had specially marked from the time of 
his first conversation with him. Brought at once 
into confidential relationship with Sir Henry Wil- 
son speedily gained his admiration and esteem. 
His activity, his prudence, his cool daring, his 
stern and inflexible nature, the determination 
with which he carried out orders, marked him 
as the man for the occasion. And when, after 
Sir Henry’s death, Wilson served under Inglis 
in the same capacity, he won his confidence by 
the display of the same qualities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his predecessor. 

It is impossible, indeed, to over-estimate the 
“ splendid conduct,” of this officer during the 

■ Inglis, from whom I have 
wrote of him at the time 
be found where shot were 
he bore emphatic testimony 
^g physical endurance and 
is ever ready and pertinent 
L moments of difficxilty and 
it throughout the siege he 
3ts, ready with advice, with 
ragement. His determined 
ecision, were invaluable to 
er to the meanest private, 
fie 'to speak of the gallant 
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defence of the beleaguered Residency without 
associating it in the mind with the name of 
Thomas Fourness Wilson. 

Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. 
Captain Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of’ 
eTery one in the garrison, was killed on the 14th of 
September. Captain Fulton was a man unsur- 
passed in his profession, supremely daiung, and 
ever courting danger. IS^o one than he more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. 
He was peculiarly happy’ in the devices he 
adopted to foil the cunning of the enemy. A 
short experience had convinced him that when 
he had detected the enemy mining the wisest 
plan was to meet him with a countermine. 
Often would he proceed, pistol in hand, descend 
into the burrow which formed his countermine, 
and wait listening to the progress of the hostile 
pickaxe on the same level. The enemy hearing 
no sound would continue to work confidently. 
Suddenly the gi’ound would give way to the pick. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading 
man. Instantly Fulton’s pistol would lay that 
man low. The others unable to pass him would 
turn and run. Before they could come back 
the mine would be filled and exploded. His 
death, occurring but eleven days' before the relief, 
was most acutely felt and lamented by all. It 
even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

ii,mongst others who are gone a tribute must 
be paid here to Lieutenant James, the Commis- 
sariat officer. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
add a word to the glowing eulogium of Brigadier 
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Inglis. “It ia not too mucli to say tkat tke 
garrison owe their lives to the exertions and 
firmness of this officer.” Wounded as he was 
at Ohinhat by a ball in the knee, causing bim 
immense suffering, he refused to be placed on the 
sick list, and never ceased to pay the strictest 
attention to his onerous duties. His determina- 
tion and his courage were ahke conspicuous. 
His peculiar temperament fitted him exactly for 
the position he held. Lieutenant James lived to 
justify to the full the high opinion entertained 

He met his death in 
3king in Bengal. As 
te- — to his daring 
was buried in the 
wore when he met 
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good officer, respected by all, and in wliom Sir 
H. Lawrence had much confidence”; Anderson, 
the Chief Engineer, to whose able counsel Bri- 
gadier Inglis felt deeply indebted; Simons, of 
the Artillery, distinguished at Ohinhat ; Case, of 
the 32nd, who fell when gallantly leading on his 
men at that battle; Shepherd and Arthur, of the 
7th Cavalry, killed at their posts; Hughes, of 
the 57th Native Infantry; Mansfield and McCabe, 
of the 32nd— all three foremost in danger ; Lucas, 
a gentleman volunteer, an& Boyson of the un- 
covenanted service, both conspicuous for their 
coolness and courage. These were among the 
honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- 
vivors who rivalled them, men of whom Master, 
Langmore, and Aitken were the types, it would 
be necessary to recount the story of the siege in 
every minute detail. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the fidelity 
and gallantry of the remnants of the 13th, the 
48th, and the 7 1st Native Infantry, and the 
daring and bravery of their officers. Of those 
regiments the 13th counted the greatest num- 
ber of loyal men. They were chiefly posted at 
the Baillie Gruard. This position was described 
by Brigadier Inglis as “perhaps the most im- 
portant in the whole line of defences.” Here, 
led by the most gallant of men. Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most splendid ser- 
vice.* “ They were exposed,” reported Bri- 
gadier Inglis, “to a most galling fire of round 
shot and musketry, which materially decreased 
their numbers. They ®were so near the enemy 
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that conversation conld be carried on between 
them ; and every effort, persuasion, promise, 
and threat, was alteimately resorted to, in vain, 
to seduce them from their allegiance to the 
handful of Europeans, who, in all probability, 
would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” 
They vied with them European comrades in the 
work of the trenches, in the ardour of their 
courage, in their resolution to defend to the last 
the spot of ground assigned to them. True it is 
that they were led by their own officers, and it 
would be impossible to overpraise men such as 
Grermon, Aitken, and Loughnan, of that regiment. 
But the sepoys did moi’e than fight. They risked 
even their caste for the English. On an occasion 
when it had become necessary to dig new in- 
trenchments, and to erect a new battery on the 
spot where sepoys had been previously buried, the 
highest Brahmans of the 13th responding to the 
call of the gallant Aitken, themselves handled the 
putrid corpses to throw them into the outer ditch. 

A few words must here be devoted to the 
native pensioners who i-eplied to the call of 
Sir Hem’y Lawrence. I have stated in a pre- 
vious page that about one hundred and eighty of 
these men were enrolled. It is difficult to write 
in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Most of them were old, the vision of some was 
impaired. Yet they bore themselves most bravely. 
Unable to work much, they yet manned the foop- 
holes, and the least capable amongst them were 
ever ready to load and pass to their countrymen 
'Spare rnuskets always at hand. Notwith- 
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standing tlie facts that throughout the siege these 
men received no tidings from their family or their 
relations; that they were on reduced rations and 
entirely deprived of the condiments so highly 
prized fey a native of India in his advanced years ; 
not a single instance of desertion occurred amongst 
these men. Some died, many vt^ere killed, yet no 
one heard a grumble from the sui’vivors. They 
continued to the last to abuse the rebels, and to 
declare that having for so many years eaten the salt 
of the State, the State iiad sf right to their lives. 

Imperfect as is this story of this first siege, it 
would be still more so vrere it to contain no 
reference to those who, despite their own suffer- 
ings and their own privations, used every effort 
to assuage the sufferings and the privations 
of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Inglis 
referring to the ladies, “ among whom may be 
mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barbei’, and of G-all, have, 
after the example of Miss Nightingale, consti- 
tuted themselves the tender and solicitous nurses 
of the wounded and dying soldiers in the hos- 
pital.” The word “ many ” might be held to 
include all whose attention was not absorbed by 
their own children, or who were not held down 
by sickness and ill health. They were exposed to 
a danger of no ordinai-y kind, to privations almost 
unparalleled. V\7hen the siege began the num- 
ber .of ladies amounted to sixty-eight, and of 
children sixty-six. Of the former seven, of the 
latter twenty-three" succumbed to the want of 
suitable food, to the of the enemy, and to 
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privations. It has rarely happened that ladies 
have been placed in a position so trying — never 
that they have displayed qualities more -worthy 
of respectful homage. 

One word regarding the losses sustained by the 
defenders. I have already stated that at the 
beginning of the siege the strength of the gar- 
rison amounted to nine hundred and twenty- 
seven Europeans, and seven hundred and sixty- 
five natives. Of the Europeans, one hundred 
and forty were Mlled or died of their wounds ; 
one hundred and ninety were wounded ; this does 
not include sixteen non-military men killed and 
fourteen wounded. Of the natives, seventy-two 
were killed and one hundred and tliirty-one 
were wounded. There were deaths from other 
causes, and a few of tlie natives deserted. 
This is certain that on the 25 tli of September 
the number of the European defenders, including 
sick and wounded, had been reduced to five 
hundred and seventy-seven ; that of the natives 
to four hundred and two. In eighty-seven days 
the garrison had thus been reduced, in various 
ways, by three-eighths. 

But they are now in the first delirium of the 
long-expected relief. They are welcoming with en- 
thusiastic delight Outram, Havelock, and their 
gallant folio-wing. It remains for me now to 
relate how it was that Outram and Havelock 
accomplished the great feat of arms with which 
their names will for ever be associated. 




BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER III. 

■ ■ .e . 

Beigadibe-Gthneeal Kbill, pressed by the Com- July le. 
mander of the Forces, Sir Patrick Grant, to hasten 
to Kanhpur to join General Havelock as soon as 
possible, in order that he might be on the spot to 
take command of the force should Havelock from 
any cause become unfit for the duty, left Allah- 
abad on the 16th of July, and proceeding with all 
possible expedition, reached Kdnhpiir on the 20th. 

On his way he had received a note from General Brigadier- 
Havelock telling him that he was anxiously 
awaiting his arrival, as immediately on that oc- KanEpdr. 
curring, he intended “ to strike a blow that will 
rei^ound through India.” Neill, as I have said, 
arrived on the 20th. He dined that evening with 
Havelock, and was informed that he intended to Hareiook 
begin the passage or the U-anges on the morro-w, his inteation 
leaving Neill in command at Kanhpfir with about 
two himdred men, the majority of whom were BaHmao. 
sick and wounded, tp this arrangement, Neill, 
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TV 


anxious that Havelock should take with him every 
available rnanj entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to 
relieve Lakhnao Greneral Havelock had traced out 
a position resting on the river, which it would be 
easy for a small force to hold against very superior 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and 
some guns were being mounted there at the time 
of Neill’s arrival. He was to complete and to 
hold it. 

The morning of the'^Slst set in rainy— the heavy 
rain of the Indian monsoon— but the preparations 
had been made the evening before, and, in the 
presence of Havelock’s determination to push on, 
nothing would have stayed them. That day the 
artillery and a portion of the l78th Highlanders 
passed over to the opposite bank. To cross the 
Ganges in the height of the rainy season is no easy 
matter. The breadth of the swollen river 
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likewise, and marolied the force about five miles 
on the Lakhnao road, halting for the night at the 
httle village of Mangalwar. 

The force which was now starting on an ex- 
pedition, which, however desperate it was, seemed 
at the time to present, under so daring a leader as 
Havelock, some chance of success, consisted of 
artillery — ten guns, imperfectly equipped and 
imperfectly manned ; of infantry — the remnants 
of the 64th, the 84th, the 78th, the Madras Fu- 
siliers, and of Brasyers’ SiKhs ; and of cavalry, 
some sixty volunteer horse. Small as were their 
numbers they w^'ere animated by the best spirit, 
and had unbounded confidence in their General. 

On the night of the 24th of July this force 
bivouacked at Mangalwar. It remained halted at 
that village four days, to enable the General to 
complete his dispositions for carriage and supplies. 
On the 28th these had been made so far as, in the 
disorganised state of the country, it was possible 
to make them. At 5 o’clock on the morning of 
the 29th the foi’ce began its onward movement. 
After marching three miles the advanced pickets 
of the enemy were discerned. These fell back as 
our men still pressed on, and disclosed the enemy 
occupying a very strong position. Their main 
force rested on the town of Onao, a straggling 
place, extending about three-quarters of a mile, 
and which the heavy rains and the nature of the 
soil ^-endered it impossible to turn on either side. 
In advance of this town, and between it and the 
British force, was a succession of walled enclo- 
sures, filled with skirmishers. These joined 
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Success of Ms 
manoeuvre. 


made preparations to meet them. Drawing off 
Ms force on to a spot of dry ground between the 
village and the town, he placed his guns in a 
position to command the Mgh road,, by wMch 
alone he could be attacked, and waited for the 
movement of the enemy further to develop itself. 

In a short time it was manifest he would be 
attacked. They were marcMng in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great. He felt 
that he had them. Restraining his impatience till 
they were well within distancb, he suddenly opened 
upon them from both arms a withering fire. It 
stopped them. They attempted to deploy. But 
on either side of them were swamps and marshes. 
Consequently, their horses and their guns stuck 
fast, their infantry floundered. All this time they 
were exposed to a continuous fire. Being what 
they were they did not then make the one move- 
ment, a straight rush, which might have saved 
them. Meanwhile, some of our men, wading in the 
marshes, made their presence perceptible on either 
flank. That was the final blow. The rebels gave 
way, and fled precipitately, leaving in our posses- 
sion fifteen guns. 

In one of his letters written during his advance He Seter- 
on Kanhpfir, I think it was just after the battle follow up tLe 
wMch gave Mm that place, Havelock remarked • 
that viewing his position, he suddenly recollected 
“ old Rrederic at Leuthen,” and acted accordingly. 

Probably no man had more completely studied 
the campaigns of that great master in the art of 
war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
the roll of Fame. #If he had learned from 
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Frederic the mode in which to turn to his orra 
advantage a false position occupied by himself he 
ever adhered strictly to the TvTapoleonic maxim of 
promptly following up a victory. He could not 
at Onao put into execution this maxim in the 
manner which would have gladdened his heart — ■ 
for to carry it out efficiently a general has need of 
valry, and Havelock had but sixty sabres. But 
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his brain then conceived -VYas very daring. But it 
had this great merit that, if successful in every 
detail, the enemy would be destroyed. He con- 
ceived in a word the idea of amusing the enemy 
with a cannonade, whilst he should send the 64th 
tb cut off the enemy from the causeway. When 
he should consider that movement sufficiently 
pronounced, he would storm the town with the 
78th and the Madras Fusiliers, and catch the 
enemy between two fires. He succeeded in all, 
except in the most decisive ’of his combinations. 
He poured a tremendous fire on the town, whilst 
the 64th made a flank movement to his right; 
then, when he deemed the moment to have 
arrived, he sent on his remaining infantry at the 
main gate. But — one of the chains in his scheme 
had snapped. The 64th had not reached the 
causeway — and the main body of the enemy 
escaped across it. 

Still their loss that day had been severe. It 
was computed that not less than four hundred of 
them had been killed or wounded. On the British 
side eighty-eight had been placed hors de combat 
— but two battles had been gained ! 

But the thoughts of the Greneral that night 
were not consoling. It was not that alone, or 
even mainly, his losses in the fight had been heavy. 
Sickness also had done its work. On the mor- 
row of the two battles he could not, deducting the 
necessary guards, place in line more than eight 
hundred and fifty infantry. He knew that in front 
of him were places to be traversed or stormed, 
the means of defence <|f which exceeded those of 
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the places he had ali-eady conquered. Then, he 
had no means of carrying his sick. He could not 
leave them. He could not leave behind a sufficient 
force to guard them. But perhaps his strongest 
difficulty lay in the fact that every step forwards 
would take him further from his base, and he had 
information that that base was threatened. Hana 
Sahib, in fact, had no sooner heard of the onward 
move of the British, than he sent a considerable, 
body of cavalry across the river to cut ofi their 
communications with IKanhpur. 

Such arguments as these were sufficient to 
make even Havelock hesitate. But with them 
came the other consideration,— the possibility, 
notwithstanding all these obstacles, of success. 
But he could not help putting to himself this 
pertinent question : — -What sort of success would 
it be ? If, on the morrow of his first march he 
could bring only eight hundred and fifty infantry 
into line, how many would he be able to muster 
on the morrow of the fourth ? This question was 
answered by the G-eneral’s own Quartermaster- 
General in a telegram sent to the Commander- 
in- Chief. “We could not hope to reach Lakh- 
nao,” telegraphed Lieutenant - Colonel Fraser 
Tytler, on the 31st, “ with six hundred effective 
Europeans ; we had then to pass the canal, and 
force one and a half mile of streets ” — and this 
in face of some thousands of trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, and an armed and countless 
rabble I 

I do not think the soldier lives who would fail 
to justify the resolution atiwhich Havelock arrived 
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the following morning, to fall back on Mangalwar, 
and to ask for reinforcements. From Mangalwar 
it would be possible to send tbe sick and wounded 
to Kanhpilr without permanently weakening his 
force. He effected this movement the following 
day without haste, and in the most perfect order. 
He did not march before 2 r.m. and then retired 
only to Onao. The following morning (31st) he 
fell back on Mangalwar. Thence he despatched 
his sick and wounded into Kanhpur, and a letter 
to General Neill, stating that he had been forced 
to fall back, and that to enable him to reach 
Lakhnao it was necessary that he should receive 
a reinforcement of a thousand men and another 
battery of guns. 

Neill received this letter the same day. He 
had assumed command at Kanhpiir on the 24th, 
and in a few hours the trpops there had felt the 
effect of his vigorous and decided character. 
Neill was a very remarkable man.- By the law of 
desert he stands in the very front rank of those to 
whom the Indian mutiny gave an opportunity of 
distinction. It is impossible to put anyone above 
him. Not only did he succeed in everything he 
undertook, but he succeeded when the cases were 
all but desperate. He succeeded because he 
dared; because he threw into all he attempted 
the energy of one of the most determined cha- 
racters ever bestowed on man. Such a man could 
not fail and live. His whole soul was in his 
profession. He had made his regiment, the 
Madras Fusiliers, equal to any in the world. At 
Banaras he had, by l^is vigour and decision, 
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omslied an outbreak, wliicb, bad it been success- 
ful, would bave raised all the country to the 
north-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
capital. The same qualities displayed at Allah- 
abM had saved that important fortress. In the 
moment of success, when men had begun to stake 
all their hopes on his advance to Kanhpilr, he 
was suddenly superseded by Havelock. And now, 
second to that general, he was at Kanhpur com- 
manding there a few invalids, with the commission 
to finish the fortified ’work on the river, to erect 
tetes de pont — so that on the subsiding of the 
waters a bridge of boats might be established — 
and to send on to his senior ofiicer all the re- 
inforcements in men and material he might 
receive. 

Heill, I have said, assumed command on the 
24th of July. He had been but ill-satisfied with 
the state of affairs, as he found them, at Kanhpfir. 
The location of the troops appeared to him faulty; 
the camp pitched without method or arrange- 
ment; no effectual steps taken to put a stop to 
the plundering in the city — a plundeiing carried 
on by our European and Sikh soldiers.* But on 
the '24th he was master and could remedy these 
evils. His first act on the 26th was to appoint a 
superintendent of police; to re-establish autho- 
rity and order in the city and bazaars ; to put a 
stop to plundering. He announced his assumption 
command, and notified the carrying out of the of 
measures above stated in a telegram the same 
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day to tlie Commander of tie Forces, Sir Patrick 
Grant. The spirit of the man showed itself in 
the all hut concluding words of this telegram; 
— “All well here. I will hold my own against 
any odds.” 

He was a bold man who would thus write under 
existing circumstances. Hot only was Heill aware 
that Hana Sahib, distant from him but twenty-four 
miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack him, but he had received information that 
the mutinous 42nd Native Tnfantry were within 
eight miles of the station, and that other native 
regiments were gradually collecting on the right 
bank of the Jamna with the avowed intention of 
making a dash on Kanhpilr. But Neill was not 
disturbed. “ If the 42nd are within reach,” he 
recorded in his journal on the 30th, “ I will deal 
them a blow that will astound them.” With the 
levies of Naha Sahib he did deal. On the 31st- 
he despatched a party of fifty Fusiliers and twenty- 
five Sikhs, with two 6-pounders and a 5-|-inch 
mortar, manned by six gunners, under the com- 
mand of his aide-de-camp, Captain John Gordon, 
of the 6th Regiment N. I., in the steamer to 
Jajamao, to seize the boats in which it was 
reported Nana Sahib intended to cross the river. 
The party destroyed several boats, carried off six 
or eight, and returned to Kanhphr the next day. 

Neill meanwhile had been receiving small re- 
inforcements. He was daily expecting half a 
battery (Olpherts’s), with which to reinforce Have- 
lock ; but unfortunately there was a deficiency of 
gunpowder — and no -gfanpowder could be ex- 
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Book IX. pected for a week. Under tliese circumstances, 

Ohaptei III. ^ 

received from G-eneral Wilson, commanding before 
Debb, a letter intimating that it might be necessary 
for him to retire on Karnal, and of the other that 
his own position was threatened from the west, it 
became more than ever necessary to show a bold 
front, and even, whenever feasible, to strike a 
blow. The one thing necessary for the success of 
NeiH’s views in this^ respect was that Havelock 
should continue to move successfully on to 
Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and the character of the 
man being considered, some idea may be conceived 
of the fury which seized him when he received, on 
the night of the 31st, a letter from G-eneral Have- 
lock, informing him of his retrograde movement, 
and that he could not advance until, he should re- 
ceive a reinforcement of a thousand European 
infantry and another battery of guns. A second 
letter merely asked for all the infantry that could 
be spared and half a battery. With the demand 
for guns came, too, the information that of the 
fifteen pieces taken from the enemy every one had 
been destroyed. “ Om prestige here is gone,” re- 
cords Neill in his journal. The letter from General 
Wilson was bad enough, — ^but that was only a 
possibility — ^it might not happen. But this retire- 
ment, the death-blow to all his hopes, had actually 
occurred. Who, he asked himself, was to blame 
for it ? He did not take long to answer. He had 
no love fior Havelock. He had felt deeply the 
slight, as he considered itj'that he, the second in 
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command, had not been invited to assist at the 
councils of war which had been held ; that al- 
though asked to communicate um-eservedly with 
Havelock, he had been told to address his Ad- 
jutant-Greneral. These things had chafed him. 
And now this retreat had come to upset all his 
calculations. He could not restrain himself. He 
had been asked to communicate “ unreservedly ” 
with Havelock through his staff. He determined 
to write “ unreservedly ” direct. He did so.*^ 


* The following is the text 
of the most salient part of 
Neill’s letter: — late last 
night received yours of 6 p.m. 
yesterday. I deeply regret 
you have fallen back one foot. 
The effect on our prestige is 
very bad indeed. Your camp 
was not pitched yesterday be- 
fore all manner of reports 
were rife in the city — ^that you 
had returned to get more 
guns, havmg lost all you took 
away with you. In fact, the 
belief amongst all is that you 
have been defeated and forced 
back. It has been most un- 
fortunate your not bringing 
any guns captured from the 
enemy. The natives will not 
believe that you captured one. 
The effect of your retrograde 
movement will be very in- 
jurious to our cause every- 
where, and bring down upon 
us many who would otherwise 
have held off, or even sided 
with us. The troops at Gwa- 
liar have marched, whether to 
this or Agra is not yet known. 
The troops collected at Fath- 
garh will very soon follq^. 
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They are now joined by the 
42nd N. I., which have passed 
on. I could not move out and 
intercept them. . . . You talk 
of advancing as soon as rein- 
forcements reach you. You 
require a battery and a thou- 
sand European infantry. As 
regards the battery, half of 
Olpherts’s will be in this morn- 
ing ; the other half started 
yesterday or to-day from Allah- 
abad. This will detain you 
five or six days more. As for 
the infantry you require they 
are not to be had, and if you 
are to wait for them Lakhnao 
will follow the fate of Kanh- 
pur. Agra will be invested : 
this place also: the city will 
be occupied by the enemy. I 
have no troops to keep them 
out, and we will be starved 
out. You ought not to remain 
a day where you are. When 
the iron guns are sent to you, 
also the half battery, and the 
company of the 84th escorting 
it, you ought to advance 
again, and not halt until you 
have rescued, if possible, the 
garrison of Lakhnao. Eeturn 
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Havelock replied in the indignant tone ■VYliich 
might have been expected. Bj this time the first 
burst of Neill’s anger was over, and the rejoinder 
he sent to Havelock’s reply was pronounced by 
the Ifigh authority to which it was referred — the 
acting Oommander-in-Ohief, to be “perfectly 
unexceptionable.” The matter was then allowed 
to drop, but the correspondence had produced 
between the two generals a coolness which, whilst 
it did not interfere with co-opei’ation for the good 
of the State, could yet never be forgotten. 

On the 3rd of August Havelock was reinforced 
by Olpherts’s half-batteiy and a company of the 
84th. Hopes had been held out to him that the 
5th Pusihers and the 90th Light Lifantry would 
reach Kanhpitr early in August. Had the Gro- 
vernment of India ._ouly taken the precaution to 
disarm the native regiments at Dtinapilr early in 
June, this might have been possible. But the 
fatal trust iu men known to be untrustworthy 
had kept the 5th Eusdiers in Bihar and had 


here sharp, for there is much 
to be done between this and 
AgraandDelhi.” Inhis reply, 
Havelock described this letter 
as “the most extraordinary 
letter he had ever perused.” 
“There must be an end,” he 
went on to say, “ to these pro- 
ceedings at once. I wrote to 
you confidentially on the state 
of affairs. You send me back 
a letter of censure of my 
measures, reproof and advice 
. , for the future. I do not want 
and will not receive any of 
. tom. from, sttt officer under 


my command, be Ms experi- 
ence wbat it may. Understand 
tMs distinctly , and that a con- 
sideration of the obstruction 
that would arise to the public 
seiwice at this moment alone 
prevents me from taking the 
stronger step of placing you 
under arrest. You now stand, 
warned. Attempt no further 
dictation. I have my own 
reasons, which I will 'not 
communicate to anyone, and 
I alone am responsible for 
the course which I have 
pwrsued/' 
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stopped the onward progress of the 90tli.* This 
culpable weakness made itself felt in Lakhnao as 
well as in Bihar. But the disappointment only 
roused Havelock to renewed exertion. On the 
4th of August, having then about fourteen hun- 
dred effective men under his command, two heavy 
guns (24-pounders), two 24-pounder howitzers, 
and a battery and a half of guns, he started a 
second time in the direction of the besieged 
Eesidency. Having heard that the town of Ba- 
shiratganj had been re-odcupied in force he 
bivouacked that night at Onao. Leaving that 
place early the following morning he found the 
enemy occupying a position very similar to that 
from which he had dislodged them on the 29th of 
July. This time he determined there should be 
no mistake ; that if the enemy would only wait 
the completion of his turning movement, they 
should not escape. Havelock then ordered the 
advance by the road of the heavy guns, supported 
by the 1st Madras Fusiliers and the 84th Foot ; 
whilst the 78th Highlanders, the Sikhs, and 
Maude’s battery, should turn the village on its 
left. The heavy guns, commanded by Lieutenant 
Crump of the Madras Artillery, a very able and 
gallant officer, speedily dislodged the enemy from 
the outer defences. As they retreated our infantry 
advanced. Meanwhile the turning movement 
greatly disquieted them. They saw that if carried 
out dt would entrap them. Bewildered by the 

* “ So great is the alarm,” Fusiliers have been retained, 
wrote a ioumaHstat the time, though grievously required to 
“ that H.M.’s 90th and Btlf. reinforce Kdhnpdr.” 
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progress it was making and muck embarrassed by 
the firing in front of them they were stricken by 
panic and fled across the causeway. This flight 
saved them from certain and entire destruction. 
The turning movement had not been completed. 
Still it had advanced so far that in their flight 
across the causeway the enemy came under the 
fire of the guns of Maude’s battery and were 
mown down in numbers. The heavy guns 
continued all this time their destructive fire, 
silencing the guns "of the enemy and forcing 
them back. The rebels did indeed for some time 
longer hold villages to the right and left of the 
town, but in the end they were forced out of 
these. 

Still, though the enemy was beaten, “ the whole 
transaction,” to use the language employed by 
Lieutenant- Colonel Tytler to Sir Patrick Grant, 
was most unsatisfactory, only two small iron 
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had been expended. Between that town and 
Lakhnao, was a deep river, the Sai, and three 
strong places, guarded it was beheved by 30,000 
men. The zamindars, too, had risen on every 
side in bodies of five hundred or six hundred, inde- 
pendent of the regular troops. “All the men 
killed yesterday,” wrote Colonel Tytler, “were 
zamindars.” But even were the force able to 
reach Lakhnao what could it efiect, enfeebled 
and worn out, against the myriads who would 
oppose it in the streets ? Dn the morrow of the 
fight at Bashiratganj it was impossible to parade 
nine hundred infantry. To what 'extent would 
this number be reduced in fighting its way to 
the Residency ? 

These were potent reasons against an advance, 
but there were others still stronger. Intelhgence 
reached Havelock on the 6th that the men of the 
Gwaliar contingent had successfully mutinied 
against their own Maharaja, and were threatening 
to move on Kalpi, Kalpi was a position which 
would threaten Kanhpiir, and menace the com- 
munication with Allahabad. It is true that had 
it been possible to strike a decisive blow at 
Lakhnao the striking of it would have been the 
best reply to any demonstration on Kalpi. Hot 
less true that a defeat involving a heavy loss 
to the force in an attempt on Lakhnao would 
precipitate any such demonstration. The intelli- 
genee regarding the Gwaliar force then brought 
home to Havelock for immediate decision the 
question of advance or retreat. The advance 
could scarcely be successful, and yet failure in it 
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involyed, in Havelock’s opinion,* tlie destruction 
of his force, and with it, possibly, a disaster at 
Kanhpdr. Retreat only risked Lakhnao. But 
did not an unsuccessful advance subject Lakhnao 
to a risk even greater? 

Ho sensible man will deny that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Havelock exercised a wise 
judgment in deciding to retire and wait for 
reinforcements. He fell back on Mangalwar. 
He lay there for four days recruiting his men. 
On the 11th he purposed to recross into Kanh- 
: piir. But learning that the rebels had established 
themselves in considerable force at Bashiratganj, 
with advanced parties at Onao, prepared to dis- 
turb him while crossing, he resolved to anticipate 
them. For the third time, then, he advanced 
along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advanced 
parties of the enemy out of Onao, and bivouacked 
near that town for the night. At dawn the 
following day, the 12th, he set out and found the 
enemy strongly intrenched behind earthworks in 
a village in advance of Bashiratganj. Covered by 
his artillery and skirmishers Havelock advanced 
in echelon of battalions from his right. The 
swampy nature of the ground delayed the advance 
of the heavy guns, and our troops suffered some- 
what meanwhile from the enemy’s fire. Our guns 
when in position opened 
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out, Iio'wever, making much impression. An book ix. 
infantry charge was, therefore, resolved upon. — ^ 

The 78th Highlanders precipitated themselves, ^agugfia. ;i:' 

without firing a shot, on the earthworks in front, 
while the Madras Fusiliers, to whom the turning 
movement had been entrusted, took them in flank, . a.* ; 

The result was decisive. Two of the enemy’s Bastes the ||i 

guns were captured and turned on them. They sShfraliganj l| 

fled in disorder, leaving about two hundred killed reerosses. || 

and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirty-five. 

Having thus scared away* the enemy Havelock 
leisurely fell back on the 13th, and by 2 o’clock 
of that day had recrossed into Kanhpiir without » 

a casualty. His troops were taken over in the * 
steamer and in country boats towed by the :■ 

steamer, the current being still too strong to 
permit the putting together of the bridge of 
boats, materials' for which had been prepared. 

In his absence the gallant Neill had not been Action of 
idle. The night of the 5th of August intelligence Kaniptir. 
had reached him that a party of the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry, aided by some disaffected 
villagers, had plundered part of Bithor, and had 
sacked the house, and carried off the two daughters 
of Subad^ Narain Bao, a. relative of- Nana Sahib, 
but who, throughout the mutiny, had been staunch 
in his allegiance to the British, and had suffered 
much persecution in consequence. Neill at once Again de. 
ordered a party, commanded by Captain J. Gordon, capta£.\ 
and accompanied by the Sflbadar referred to, to 
set out at daybreak the following morning in the 
steamer for Bithor. Gnrdon started at 4 o’clock 
on the morning of the §th, having under him forty 
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o^p° eJm. Fusiliers, twenty-fiye Sikhs, and 

— SIX gunners, in charge of two 6 -pounders, and a 
August 6 . 6 - 2 *inch mortar. Passing Bithor, the roof of one 
of Nana Sahib’s houses was observed to be 
crowded with men. These were speedily put to 
flight. A party was then sent on shore to en- 
deavour to recover the daughters and property of 
the Subadar — the latter accompanying it. In both 
attempts success attended its efforts. The steamer, 
whose guns had meanwhile effected considerable 
damage on the houses and shipping of the rebels 
—sixteen boats having been sunk — picked up the 
SdbMar,* hisldaughters, and property— and reached 
Kanhpur at 6 o’clock that same evening. 

And again. A third Steamer expedition under the same 
officer. Captain Gordon, was oi-ganised for the 
8 th. The object this time was to intercept the 
troops of Nana Sahib, who had begun the previous 
evening to cross the Ganges three miles above 
Bithor. The steamer, having on board the same 
number of troops as on the 6 th, set out again at 
4 A.M. Passing Bithor, a shot was directed at 
her from the shore. This was followed by a 
heavy musketry fire, and it soon became evident 
that the place was occupied by a strong body of 
the mutinous 42nd. The steamer returned the 
fire from guns and Enfields as she slowly moved 

+1,2 old. Some 
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. JJeSuMd^rwaslookmgquite property was also recovered. 
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on, the sepoys following her, taking adyantage of bookix 
every scrap of cover for three miles. At this 
point the current was so strong that the steamer j^ugust's. 
could proceed no further. The sepoys then took 
possession of a house on the bank and opened a 
heavy fire ; but they were speedily shelled out of 
it. Captain G-ordon, unable to make further 
way against the current, ascertained by other 
means that no troops were crossing, and then 
turned the head of the steamer down stream. 

But after passing Either, she struck heavily on a 
sand-bank. Fortunately this sand-bank was 
beyond musketry range. There the steamer re- 
mained all night. The following morning the * 
enemy brought some guns to bear upon her, but 
the great strength of the current had enabled 
her to out her way through the sand-bank during 
the night, and at daybreak she dropped down to 
Kanhpiir. 

Captain Gordon had ascertained that the num- Nem parades 
ber of mutineers, regular troops, at Bithor, 
amounted to about two thousand. He made his 
report accordingly to Brigadier Heill. With a 
soldier’s true instinct, Neill the next morning, 
marched about two hundred men and four guns 
about three miles on the Bithor road, passing 
the city on the way. This movement had the 
best effect. It gave confidence to our well 
wishers, and discouraged the rebels and their 
friends. It was repeated the following day and 
the day after. 

I have afready stated that General Havelock Ha-voioot 

recrossed on the 13th. ^ He at once assumed com- command at 

Kanhpur. 
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mand. The meeting between the two generals 
was outwardly friendly; but it was impossible 
after the correspondence I have alluded to that 
there should be any real cordiality between them. 


t/ j V Tr UXXtJiJl, 

At an interview on the following day IsTeill ev. 

It J.. TT T t t 


pressed to Havelock his opinion that his men were 
not then in a fit state to march on Lakhnao ; that 
they required rest, and not to be unnecessarily ex. 
posed; that it was indispensable that the rebels 
at Bithor should be dealt with first. The private 
journal of Heill shows that he still held to his 
previous opinion, that in retiring after his first 
victory on the 29th of July, Havelock had com- 
mitted an error which could not be redeemed 
until he had received large reinforcements. I 
cannot concur in this view. Subsequent events 
prove, I think, that it was not well founded. 
Indeed— considering the immense temptation to 
Havelock to advance, the pain which the issue 
of the order to retreat caused him, I cannot but 
regard Iris resistance to that temptation as the 
most heroic act even of his heroic career. 

Havelock allowed his troops to rest on the 14th 
and 15th.^ At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
I6th, leaving only a hundred men under Keill in 
the intrenched camp, he marched against Bithor. 
The rebels at that place, now augmented to nearly 
four thousand, were composed of sepoys from the 
. v „ 17th, 28th, 31st, 34th, and 42nd Native Infantry ; 

of the 2nd Eegular and 3rd Irregular Cavalry : of 

, Nana S4hib’s retainers and two guns. Havelock 

, , ^und them <frawn up in advance of the castle of 
; ; Their position was strong, being defended 
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by intrencbed mud quadrangles filled witli sepoys, 
and sheltered by plantations of sugar-cane rising 
high above the head. Two villages, one on either 
flank, and connected by earth- Avorks, formed the 
supports of this position. The villages were 
strongly occupied. The enemy looked so formid- 
able that Havelock resolved to avail himself of 
his great superiority in guns. He made his men 
lie down, whilst for twenty minutes he poured on 
the enemy a heavy fire from the artillery and 
Enfield rifles. The guns made, however, little 
impression on the quadrangles, and Havelock saw 
he must effect his purpose with the bayonet. 
Covering his infantry with the Madras Fusiliers, 
he gave the order for an advance. The quadrangles 
were rapidly approached, but when our men were 
within twenty yards of them, the men of the 42nd 
Native Infantry, dressed in their red coats, 
started up, and met them. Bayonets were ac- 
tually crossed, and it was not till sixty of the 42nd 
had fallen that they retired on their supports 
between the two villages. Havelock cannonaded 
this position for a time, but the enemy’s guns 
were so well served that he again sent on the 
infantry. Another desperate contest ensued. 
The enemy defended their guns with great spirit 
and were only driven from their position by hard 
fighting. Meanwhile a body of their cavalry, 
some two hundred strong, had made a raid on our 
rear^ killed twenty or thirty camp followers, and 
carried off the mess property of the volunteers. 
This raid did not, however, affect the action. That 
was decided in front of Bithor by the defeat of the 
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enemy, the capture of his position, and the loss 
of his two guns. 

Still, victory as it was, it ■ was in every sense of 
the word most exhausting to the victors. In the 
84th Regiment seven men died from sunstroke 
alone. The Madras Fusiliers lost five from the 
same cause. In killed and wounded we lost be- 
tween fifty and sixty. The men were much 
knocked up from fatigue. They could not pursue 
the enemy, but bivouacked where they had fought. 
The next morning they returned to Kanhpfir. 

This was on the 17th. General Havelock found 
awaiting him on his return a copy of the OalciMa 
Gazette, dated the 5th of August, containing the 
nomination of Major-General Sir James Outram 
to the military command of the country in which 
he was operating. He leaimed, in fact, that he 
was superseded. He received this information 
from the Gazette alone. It was accompanied by 
no communication to break the news. He had 
the harsh and bald announcement only. 

This, then, was the result of his splendid 
daring, of his victories against Nana Sahib, of his 
strenuous efforts to reach Lakhnao ! Supersession'! 
A hard word to a victorious soldier I For though 
Havelock had failed to reach Lakhnao he had 
ever been victorious. Supersession ! The first 
thought of a feeble Government when their hopes 
have not been entirely fulfilled I With what 
confidence could any man serve a Governnaent 
which acted in this manner towards one who had 
shown, by his daring, his self -negation, his devo- 
tion, by hfe success wherever success was possible. 
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that he had never despaired of the safety of his 
country. It was not in this way that Eome 
treated her generals. Terentius Varro carried 
rashness to its extreme when he fought Hannibal, 
yet, recognising the patriotism of his motives, 
Eome received V arro with applause. She thanked 
him for not having despaired of the fortunes of 
the republic. Havelock was opposed to no 
Hannibal, but he had fought against an enemy 
exceeding him in numbers, occupying chosen and 
well fortified positions, and animated by the 
energy of despair. Circumstances had forced him 
to emulate even Varro in rashness. He had been 
compelled to risk much, to put aside the prudent 
part of the regulations of the military science, to 
dare and to dare greatly. He had won all his 
battles. And if in the ultimate aim he had not 
entirely succeeded, it was to a great extent because 
the fatuous action of the Grovemment of India 
with respect to the sepoys at Danapfir had hin- 
dered the onward progress of the reinforcements 
by whose aid alone complete success would have 
been possible ! 

And he was superseded— without a word — by a 
simple announcement xn. t\e Gazette. Again was 
it apparent that success was the sole standard by 
which, in those troublous times, the Grovernment 
judged their servants. Mark their action in this 
respect. At Danapur they threw on Major- 
Greneral Lloyd the responsibility of disarming or 
of not disarming the sepoys. That officer took 
thereupon certain measures which were not suc- 
cessful. In consequence, the Grovernment super- 
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HABD AND PAST JUDGMENT 


sede Mm and announce their intention to bring 
Mm to a court-martial. At A'gra, Brigadier 
Polwhele fights a battle with the enemy, and 
though one result of that battle was the retire- 
ment of the enemy from A'gra, yet in the actual 
conflict he was beaten. The Government of 
India promptly remove him from Ms command. 
Mr. William Tayler saves the province of Bihar. 
Then, in the dire extremity to which that pro- 
vince is again brought by the action of the Go- 
vernment he issues an order which in its opera- 
tion might, under certain circumstances, expose 
the Government to the chance of losing a few 
thousand pounds. Fortune brings on the spot a 
heaven-born soldier to avert that chance. Yet, 
because it had been incurred, Mr. Tayler is 
removed from his post and professionally ruined. 
Neill starts from Calcutta, achieves great things 
at Banaras and at Allahabad. The Government 
of India are impatient for him to march on Kanh- 
pfir. But the mutiny has caused confusion in 
every department. Supplies have to be stored ; 
carts to be collected ; elephants, camels, and bul- 
locks, to be brought in — and this when the whole 
civil organisation of the country is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nobly by the civil authorities, com- 
pletes all Ms arrangements. At last he is on 
the point of moving. But there has been some 
delay — necessary delay — yet delay. The very day 
he telegraphs he is about to move on he learns 
that he has been superseded by Havelock. He, 
labouring, perspiring, taking no rest Mght or day, 
dis-|^^^g an energy that acts as inspiration to 
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all around him, has not yet been sufficiently ex- 
peditious for the occupiers of the gilded saloons 
of Calcutta. Again, the test of results is appHed. 
Neill makes way for Havelock, And now, under 
the influence of the same test, Havelock gives 
way to Gutram. 

It is one of the glories of our countrymen that, 
however acutely they may feel a disappointment 
of this nature it never affects their public con- 
duct, It is this recognition of, and this devotion 
to, duty that stamp the Englishman. He sub- 
ordinates to it all private feelings: He may be 
keenly sensible of the injustice perpetrated to- 
wards himself, but above himself is always his 
country. He may have his own views as to 
how that country may best be served — but when 
the Grovernment which represents it has other 
and different views he feels bound to devote 
all his energies to make possible of success 
the orders of the Government. Thus acted 
Neill. And now, thus also acted Havelock. 
Superseded as he regarded himself to be, he was 
as active, as daring, as devoted, as when he 
ruled the unfettered commander of an indepen- 
dent force. Never indeed was the exercise of the 
great qualities of resolution and energy more 
necessary than after his return from the expe- 
dition against Bithor. Out of seventeen hun- 
dred English troops whom he had had altogether 
imder his order from the time of his quitting 
Allahabad but six hundred and eighty-five re- 
mained effective. Not only was he now com- 
pelled to abandon for the moment all idea of 
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^16 DANOBBS OB HOLDING KA'nHPu'e, 

recrossing into Oudli, but the action of the Gwa- 
liar contingent threatening Kalpi rendered it 
doubtful whether he could even hold Kanhpdr. 
Kalpi once occupied by this force, consisting of 
five thousand disciplined men with thirty guns, and 
his communications with Allahabad might at any 
moment be cut off. To the north, the Kawab of 
ParrakhabM was ready with thirty thousand men 
— some sepoys, some raw levies — ^to take advan- 
tage of any difficulty which might threaten Kanh- 
pur. It was, too, in'the power of the rebels in 
Oudh to cross the Ganges at any point below 
Kanhpdr, and acting singly, or co-operating pos- 
sibly with the Gwaliar troops, to endanger his 
communications. Of all these dangers Havelock 
had the fullest cognizance. Yet his judgment was 
never clouded. To remain at Kanhpur was un- 
doubtedly a risk, but to fall back on Allahabad 
would have been a calamity. Not only would he 
have lost by such a movement the f vestige and the 
material advantages his victories had gained, but 
such a movement would have had the effect of 
uniting against him the now divided enemies, and 
of placing them, with more means at their dis- 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which 
he had dislodged Nana Sahib. His central posi- 
tion, faulty as it was in a military sense, gave Tiim 
an immense moral power. He resolved to hold 
it as long as possible. He announced, then, to 
the newly-arrived Commander-in- Chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell, that if hopes of reinforcements were 
held out to him, he would, in spite of the very 
threatejmg aspect of affairs, continue to hold 
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Kanlipilr; that otherwise he would be forced to Bookix. 
retire on Allahabad. The reply of Sir Oolin on 
this head was re-assuring. Eeinforoements were Aiig.^i 7-20 
on their way. Havelock resolved to await them He resolves 

^■ 1 - to hold 
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Ganges. 


at Kanhpdr. _ 

The month that intervened between the battle 
of Either and the arrival of Sir James Outram 
was rich in events, which, if not showy, were im- 
portant. On the 20th of August, the indefatigable 
Captain Oordon had again been sent on an expe- Oaptam Gor- 

T • . ^ mi • % • T ^ again 

ciition in the steamer. This time he was to pro- sweeps the 
ceed down the river and destroy some sixty-two 
boats belonging to the Oudh rebels, said to have 
been collected opposite Eajghat, in the Eathpiir 
district. The operation was one most necessary to 
be carried out, for it was by these boats that the 
Oudh rebels might hope to cross the river and 
operate on our communications with Allahabad. 

Grordon, taking with him one hundred men of the 
Madras Fusiliers, twelve artillery-men, twelve 
Sikhs, and three pieces, started on the 19th. On 
the way down the river, hundreds of horse and 
foot were noticed collected on the Oudh side 
opposite the intrenched camp of the British. The 
steamer was fired at from more than one fort on 
the way down. The expedition may be pronounced 
successful, for the party on board the steamer 
managed in four days to destroy thirty-five boats 
of various sizes. 

Arrangements meanwhile were made and car- Preparations 
ried out for sending all the sick and wounded who 
could bear the journey to AlMhabad. Eeinforce- 
ments gradually arrived in small parties ; the 
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troops were allowed to rest after their fatigues; 
the regulations for the maintenance of public 
order were rigorously enforced; the works at 
the hitrenchment were pushed oh. In all these 
works the co-operation of the ciyil authorities, at 
the head of whom was Mr. Sherer, O.S., was of 
inestimable value. Our countrymen had the 
gratification likewise of welcoming fugitives from 
various parts of the country. On the 1st Sept- 
ember, Mr. and Mrs. Probyn and family, Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Jones, came in from Oudh. 
“They looked so joyous and happy after their 
suflFerings.”* On the 4th, eleven more (Eura- 
sians) came in from Kalpi, their release having 
been negotiated some time before by General 
Neill with the Raja of that place. To keep the 
men in spirits, games ami races were instituted 
every evening; there were occasional theatrical 
performances, and a band constantly played. 

The feeling entertained by Neill towards Have- 
lock had never been very cordial. The two men 
were not formed to act together. Neill had chafed 
much under the inaction to which since Havelock’s 
arrival he had been subjected, and he had greatly 
feared that in the advance wliioh was to take 
place, he would again be left behind. His grati- 
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15tli of Sejoteinber. If there were anything in the 
world which could reconcile a successful soldier to 
supersession it would be to be superseded by 
such a man as Outram. Sir James Outram bore 
the highest character. He was a paladin of the 
days of chivalry and romance. To a fearlessness 
which never recognised danger, to a nerve that 
never trembled, to a coolness that never varied, he 
added a generosity without stint, a forgetfulness 
of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nobility for its own sake 'alone. Not idly had 
he been called the Bayard of the Indian army. 
He was without fear and without reproach. 
Engaged in many contests, he never fought for 
himself — he fought always the cause of those 
whom he believed to have been wronged. When 
a man so acts — when he gives himself, as it were, 
to others — ^the thought of self always flies. So it 
was with Sir James Outram. He gave all his 
energies to his clients. On their behalf he staked 
his prospects, his position, his future. He was 
appalled neither by the power, the talent, the 
interest, of the side to which he was opposed. He 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, 
convuiced of their soundness, he fought for them 
to the end. 

In an earlier part of this volume * I have stated 
that Sir James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on 
the 1st of August. Pour days later he was re- 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and 
nominated to the joint command of the Danapflr 
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Eyre set out on tlie lOth. On reacHng, that 
same evening, the village of Hatgaon he was joined 
by Captain Johnson and his forty horsemen (the 
12th Irregulars). As these men had made a forced 
march of twenty-four miles to join him Eyre 
prudently resolved to halt for a few hours. By so 
doing he would refresh his men, and still be able 
to reach his destination by daybreak. He set out 
again at half -past one in the morning and came in 
sight of Khdndanpati at early dawn. The villagers 
whom he met reported the rebels to be close at 
hand, if not actually within the walls of the village, 
and that their boats were moored about a mile off. 
Eyre at once ordered his cavalry to gallop at once 
to the gates of the town, — ^to guard them should 
the rebels still be there — to pursue and hold them 
in check should they have evacuated it. Mean- 
while he pressed on the infantry. 

The prudence of these dispositions was quickly 
justified; The rebels, learning almost at the same 
time of Eyre’s approach, had already commenced 
a hasty retreat towards the river, and were enter- 
ing their boats when the cavalry came upon them. 
The latter were just in time to prevent the unmoor- 
ing of the boats. The infantry and artillery came 
up very soon after. Eyre at once gave orders to 
board. The enemy, crowded in their boats, made 
for some time an obstinate resistance. Seeing then 
that the day was going against them, they made 
a desperate attempt to blow up the boats and all 
therein. In one boat only was the attempt par- 
tially successful. IsToting their fg,ilure, and re- 
solved not to ask for quarter, they threw their 
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guns overboard, and precipitated tliemselves into 
the river. Byre at once drew back his men, and 

opened upon the enemy a grape and mxxsketry 

fire the effect of which was decisive. bTot a man 
surrendered — but only three escaped. 

The effect of this decisive movement com- 
pletely paralysed the plans of the mxxtineers. It 
was felt all over the Doab. Anothei’, and, it was 
estimated, a larger party, had landed some four 
miles higher up with the intention of co-operating 
with the men againSt whom Eyi’e had marched. 
But so great was the teiwor caused by his victory 
that they re-embarked and re-crossed into Oudh 
before the cavalry could intercept them. The 
movement, so skilfully planned and so vigorously 
carried out, had, in fact, relieved Sir James Outram 
from the danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off during the contemplated 
operations in Oudh.* 

Thus secxme regarding his communications, 
Outram continued his march, and reached Kanh- 
pur on the 16 th of September. His very first act 
was of a nature so noble, so genex’ous, so dis- 
interested, that had it been the’ solitary glorious 
act of his glorious life, it would have sufiSeed to 
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surround his name for ever with a halo of bookIX. 

, . -T . Cb?ipic'rlu, 

VGnoratioii and respect — an act so rare, so striking — 

in its self-abnegation, that lesser and ignoble 
natures, unable to comprehend it, eiideiwoui" to hc kcuc- 
seek for it a motive congenial to tho temper 
of their own minds, — but yet an act esson- Kioi-y of 
tially genuine — pertaining to the nature or Lakimao, 
the man — consistent with every previous act 
of his life. 

Sir James Outram had been sent to Kanhpiir to 
command the force which wa’fe to relieve Lakhnao. 

In accepting that command he superseded the 
man whose daring efforts with an inferior force to 
effect that relief had won for him the applause ’ 
and admiration of his countrymen. To tho 
generous nature of Outram it seemed revolting 
that he should reap where another had so^vn ; that 
he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers. He could 
not do it. He wa^ determined that it should not 
be done. Availing himself of the circumstance Tiieoi-dt?r 
that whilst, in a military point of view, he was iMuod o» the 
commander of the forces about to march into 
Oudh, he would also enter that country in a civil 
capacity as its Chief Commissioner, he published, 
the day of his arrival at Kanhpffr, the following 
order : — 

“ The important duty of relieving the garrison 
of Lucknow had been first entrusted to Brigadier- 
Greneral Havelock, C.B., and Major-General 
Outram feels that it is due to that distinguished 
ojBdcer, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already ^made to effect that object, 
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that to Mm sliouH accrue the honour of the 
achievement. 

“ Major-G-eneral Outram is confident that this 
great end for which Brigadier-General Havelock 
and his brave troops have so long and gloriously 
fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, 
be accomplished. ’ 

“The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude 
for,^ and admiration of, the brilliant deed of arms 
achieved by Brigadier-General Havelock, and his 
gallant troops, will -cheerfully waive his rank in 
favour of that officer on this occasion, and will 
acconapany the force to Lucknow in his civil 
mpacity, as Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tender- 
ing his military services to Brigadier-General 
Hayelook as a Yolunteer. 

“ On the relief of Lucknow, the Major-General 
■will resume his position at the head of the 
forces.” 

Rare and noble act of generosity ! Only a 
soldier can appreciate the full extent of abnega- 
tion of self which it involved. Well might the 
niustrious warrior who then commanded in chief 
in India- well might Sir Colin Campbell, when 
announcing to the army this deed of real glory, 
write these glowing words : » Seldom, perhaps 
never, has it occurred to a Commander-in- Chief to 
publish and confirm such an order as the following 
one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B. 

With such a reputation as Major-General Sir 
James Outram has won for Mmself, he can well 
^afford to share glory and honour with others. 

4 I ''' t L' ■' i . 
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But that does not lessen the value of the sacrifice 
he has made with such disinterested generosity in 
favour of Brigadier-General Havelock, O.B., 
commanding the field force in Oudh. 

“ Concurring as the Oommander-in-Ohief does, 
in everything stated in the just eulogy of the 
latter hy Sir James Outram, His Excellency takes 
this opportunity of publicly testifying to the army 
his admiration for an act of self-sacrifice and 
generosity, on a point, which, of all others, is dear 
to a real soldier.” > 

I cannot believe that there will be one amongst 
my readers who will grudge the time and the 
space I have devoted to the complete elucidation 
of this “act of self-sacrifice and generosity.” The 
incidents of war often harrow the imagination. 
They bring to the surface many of the darker and 
the baser emotions of human nature. They show 
men to the world with their passions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and 
raging. This was especially the case with the 
mutinous sepoys, and with the rebellious population 
generally. It is a relief to turn from the contem- 
plation of such incidents to a noble deed — a noble 
deed of a noble man — unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable of its kind — and which will have its 
record eternal as the language in which it has 
been chronicled. 

General Havelock then remained commander of 
the , force that was to relieve Lakhnao. He 
issued the same day an order acknowledging “ the 
kind and generous determination of Major-General 
Sir James Outi’am, G.C.B., to leave to him the 
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task of relieving Lucknow, and rescuing its gallant 
and enduring garrison,” and expressing “ his hope 
that the troops will strive, by their exemplary and 
gallant conduct in the field, to justify the coa- 
fidence thus reposed in them.” 

mgtn oi Tte force now at Havelock’s disposal oonsisted 

tiie relieving of tliree thousand one hundred and seventy-nine 
men of all arms.* He divided it into three 
brigades r—two of infantry, the third of artillery. 
The first biugade consisted of the 5th Lusiliers, 
the 84th Eegiment, {|nd, attached to it, two com^ 
panics of the 64th, the 1st Madras Fusiliers. It 
was commanded by the gallant ISTeill. 

The 2nd Brigade, composed of the 78th High- 
landers, the 90th Light Infantry, and the Sikh 
regiment of Firozpur, was commanded by Brigadier 
Hamilton, 78th Highlanders. 

The 3rd Brigade comprehended Captain Maude’s 
battery. Captain Olpherts’s battery, Major lyre’s 
battery of heavy 18-pounders, the whole com- 
manded by Major Cooper. ' 

Besides these there were a hrtndred and m'nfl 
volunteers, and some fifty-nine of the 12th Irre- 
gulars, believed to be faithful, under the command 
of Captain L. Barrow. Major-Greneral Outram 
was one of these volunteers. To defend Kanh- 

numerical strength of the component portions of 
the force was as follows: — 

European Infantry - - , « 2 

Ditto Volunteer Cavalry . - ^109 

i, Artillery - - - - 282 

; bikh Infantry ’ 

^ .Native, Irregular Cavalry - - - 59 
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piir during the advance on Lakhnao there re- 
mained the Head- Quarters of the 64th Regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Wilson. 

The whole of the reinforcements had reached 
Kanhpdr by the morning of the 16th of Septem- 
ber. It was decided, however, not to attempt the 
passage of the river tiU the bridge of boats should 
be completed. 

The enemy, meanwhile, were on the alert. On 
the afternoon of the 17th, a party of their cavalry 
and infantry, with three gung, came down to the 
opposite bank to reconnoitre. Their appearance 
was the signal for the withdrawal to our side of a 
party of Sikhs who had been sent across to cover ^ 
the formation of the bridge. Emboldened by this, 
a portion of their infantry crossed to an island, 
and under cover of the long grass found there 
opened a fire on the men working at the bridge. 

But a few round and shrapnell shot from our 
heavy pieces soon drove them away. 

The bridge head on the opposite side was 
covered by a detachment of our men during the 
night, and on the 18th the bridge had so nearly 
approached completion, that it was resolved to 
make arrangements at once to effect a successful 
passage. On the 18th no enemy was to be seen 
on the opposite bank. That morning four guns 
of Maude’s battery were crossed over to the 
island above referred to, and the 78th Highlanders 
and the 90th Light Infantry were marched to a 
position en the river bank to be ready to take 
immediate advantage of the completion of the 
bridge. Subsequently, part of the 90th and three 
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guns of jM&udo s bultGi’y crossod. tliG rivor, j4.i 
11 o’clock tke enemy brought down their heay\ 
guns and opened fire on our men. Our guns 
answered. The cannonade lasted three hours, 
when ^ it ceased almost as suddenly as it had 
begun. 

On the 19th the bridge was ready. Our troops 
crossed in the following order. The 78th High- 
landers led. They were followed by the Sikhs of 
the regiment of Pirozpiir, by the remainder of the 
90th Light Infantry, by Olpherts’s battery, by 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers, then Her Majesty’s 
84th and two companies of the (Utb. 
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arrival of the camp equipage. This did not reach book ix. 

the ground till past 3 o’clock. Ch apter in. ^ 

The next day was devoted to the crossing of „ ^ * 

Eyres heavy guns. They were brought into Passage of 
camp by noon. The arrangements for the advance 
were then complete. ' i'l 

At half -past 5 o’clock on the morning of the The advance , ;■ 

21st the force started on its arduous task. The ■ ■ 

second brigade, having Olpherts's battery at- 
tached to it, and with the volunteer cavalry on its ■; 

reverse flank, led ; the first brigade, with Maude’s 
battery, followed ; then came Byre’s heavy bat- 
tery, escorted by the 5th Fusiliers, one wing 41', 

leadmg, the other covering the rear ; last of all, 
the 12th Irregulars under Captain Johnson. The 
pickets of the previous night formed the baggage 4' 

and rear guards. 

On approaching the village of Mangalwar it The enemy 
became erident that the enemy were massed there |;'- 

in great strength. Havelock upon this took ground 
to the left, and deployed into line, having the volun- 
teer cavalry on the extreme left. This manoeuvre 
had scarcely been accomplished before the enemy’s 
guns, five in number, opened fire. They had play- 
ing on the road one heavy gun defended by a 
breastwork. Our three batteries at once replied, 
whilst our infantry marched through the swamp 
to the hard ground from which they could act on 
the rear of the enemy. Just at this moment the 
rain came down in torrents. This did not affect 
our men, but before they could reach the road 
behind the village the enemy had evacuated it. 

A rapid pursuit ensued. Jt was most successful. 

34 
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xiiw vuiuuueer oavairj captaireci two gims, a set of 
colours, and an elephant, and killed ahout a hun- 
dred and twenty men. It was said in camp that 
five men had fallen to the sword of Lieutenant 
Havelock alone. Olpherts s hattery, though newly 
horsed with but half trained horses, pitshed on 
splendidly, doing great execution. As our infantry 
advanced they found the road strewed with shoes 
which the rebels had cast off to facilitate their 
flight. But fast as they ran our men followed to 
within musket-shot.' This close pursuit drove 
the^enemy helter-skelter through the village of 
Onao without their making even an effort to 
defend it. 

Our men halted for breath and a mouthful of 
food at Onao. They stayed there but hal| an 
hour. Then, pushing on, they reached BaeAt* 
ganj ^likewise abandoned by the enemy ir^^^ir 
flight— and piit up for the ‘night in the serai or 
travellers’ resting place — a very large building, 
capable of accommodating nearly the whole of 
the force. There was not a man not wet to the 
skin, foi the rain had been of the pelting nature 
peculiar to the break-up of the rainv season. Thp 
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before them. But bad those difficulties been ten bookix. 
times greater they were in the mood to over- 
come them. The end to be attained was the gept^ai 
relief of their beleaguered countrymen — of those 
countrymen who for more than eighty days had 
held out against the hosts of the enemy. It was 
that enemy who now barred their onward progress. 

The pent-up determination of every heai’t found 
vent that night in the expressions of firm resolve 
that, be the resistance of the enemy what it 
might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next morning as Have- 
lock’s force left its night quarters at half -past 7, ward moye- 
the first brigade leading. Every one was in the 
highest spirits, and, in spite of the pelting down- 
pour, wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. 

Ho enemy was seen in front— -a few cavalry only, 
af ai safe distance, on the flanks. After a march 
of sixteen miles they reached the village of Bani. 

Bam was a strong and defensible position. To 

reach it a force coming from Eanhpfir had to 

cross the river Sai, here spanned by a long bridge 

built of masonry. After passing the bridge the 

road takes a turn to the right. The river was 

not fordable. Strong as was the position, the The rebels, 

enemy neither used the advantages it oflered to en, abandon 

them nor opposed to our troops the smallest 

opposition. They even neglected to break down 

the bridge. Hor, although they had constructed 

two half-moon batteries on the’ Lakhnao side 

of ■ it had they the spirit to use them. In a 

word, panic-stricken by our rapid advance, they 

abandoned the best chance they had of stop- 

34 a 
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OtopTerfii. ™ iis aM evacuated tlicir strongest position 
— before even it had been attacked. Bam was 
Sept. 22 . sixteen miles from Laklinao. Havelock 

bhroSor ^^OP® of giving information of bis 

the night at approach to the garrison of the Eesidency, fired 
Bam'. that evening a Royal salute His men lay’there 
for the night, their indignation aroused and their 

, slumbers troubled by the constant sound of the 

booming of the cannon fired against their belea- 
guered countrymen. 

The events of the following day, the 23rd 
were certain to be crucial. Breakfast, then, was 
served out to the men before they started But 
by half-past 8 o'clock they were on their way 
m colunm of siiMmsioiis right in front, 
ine rain had cleared off but it was very close 
and steamy, without a breath of wind. 

Since 6 o’clock that morning the booming of 
the cannon discharged against the Residency had 
enemy til ao ceased. This silence seemed to indicate that the 
enemy were massing their big guns to oppose 
Mgh. the relieving force. Our men, however, unawed 
by the silence, pressed on with determined step. 
For some time no enemy was visible. But as 
. they approached the Alambagh infantry began 
to show themselves on their flanks, and it soon 
became apparent that the enemy were prepared 
to receive them at that walled garden. A party 
V of cavalry was sent on to reconnoitre. They 
. returned to report the enemy had six guns -in 
' tfieir left rested on the Adambagh, 

, their centre and right being drawn up behind a 
;:tf yoh«ii of hillocks. 
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Havelock then halted his force, changed the 
order of the column from right to left in front, 
and brought up the 78th Highlanders and Byre’s 
heavy guns. These changes having been effected 
the British force moved on. Ho sooner, how- 
ever, were they within range than the enemy’s 
guns opened with I’ound and grape shot. They 
must have studied the distance very carefully for 
their first shot knocked over three officers of the 
90th, all of whom subsequently died. The 
casualties amongst the men and camp followers 
were likewise considerable. But these losses did 
not check the advance. Whilst the 78th, the 
9Gth, and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade 
pushed quickly on to gain the open ground on 
which it could deploy, Neill, with the 1st Bri- 
gade, took ground to the left, passing through 
deep ditches, through swamps, and over heavy 
ground. On reaching the open he deployed his 
men in a position causing them to overlap the 
enemy’s right. Meanwhile Eyre’s battery oh the 
road, and Olpherts’s on the right, had opened 
out on the enemy. Maude’s quickly followed. 
This fire had the effect of dispersing the rebel 
cavalry and cleared the way for the advance of 
our men. By this time the two brigades had 
reached open ground, had deployed, and were 
advancing, the 2nd on the front, the 1st envelop- 
ing the enemy’s right. Neill led his men over 
vesry heavy ground and drove the enemy from 
several villages in succession. The key of the 
enemy’s position, however, was the Alambagh 
and the upper-storied buildings adjacent to it. 
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These the rebels defended with great resolution • 
but they could not \vithstand tlie assault made by 
the 5th Fusiliers. Advancing witli tlic bayonet 
the men of this splendid regiment cleared the 
houses and stormed the position. The rebels 
then fell ^ back to resume the contest on the mor- 
row. Of the guns they liad brought into action 
five were captured by the Volunteer Cavalry. 
One of these, however, in the darkness and con^ 
fusion of the night, they recovered. 

^Having driven the' enemy from the Alam- 
bagh the force advanced to within sight of the 
domes, the minarets, and the gardens of Lakhnao 
But the day’s work had been hard-much still 
remained to be effected, and the General prudently 
determined to halt for tlie night. Accordingly 
he took up a position, placing the 1st brigade on 
the right, the 2nd on the left, of tlio road, Eyre’s 
heavy battery on the road itself. Out- men, how- 
ever had scarcely taken up the ground assigned 
to them and had halted, when the rebels who, 
up to that time, had been fleeing in desperate 
haste, suddenly stopped, brought up fresh guns, 
and opened a heavy fire on the regiments as 
they stood or lay in line. They occupied also in 
considerable strength a two-storied house, subse- 
quently known as the Yellow house, and from it 
began a fusillade on our line. Just at this time 
the ram came down in torrents and our men were 
soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met this 
action of the enemy by drawing back his line out 
of fire, thxowmg his right on the A'lamb%h and 
efusing hjs left. The movement was a difficult 
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one, as darkness had set in, and tke road was 
jammed with, horses, elephants, bullocks, guns, 
and men. However, it was carried out. The 5th 
Fusiliers occupied the Alainbagh. The other 
regiments were more or less provided for, some 
occupying hamlets, some lying in the open. The 
Madras Fusiliers bivouacked in mud ankle deep ; 
but they and the i-est of the force “ were a.s merry 
and jolly as possible.* The rain had ceased. 
The men had been greatly cheered by the news 
that reached them that da^y that Dehli had been 
captured, and were in a humour to bear up against 
evils far greater than those they were encounter- 
ing. They had shown their enthusiasm by loudly 
cheering Olpherts’s battery as, led by that most 
daring officer, it had passed in fi’ont of the 
infantry line at a gallop to charge the enemy. 

The force halted throxighout the day of the 
24th to prepai'e for the desperate deed of the 
morrow. During the day the position was further 
changed so as to remove the men entii’ely from 
the range of the enemy’s guns, which neverthe- 
less continued their cannonade. The enemy’s 
cavalry likewise, creeping round to the rear, made 
an attempt on our baggage, but, after killing, by 
surprising them, some ten or twelve of our men, 
they were driven off. That night all the baggage 
of our men was stored iu the Alambagh and a 
guard of two hundred and fifty men was placed 
there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. General Havo- 

• MSS. Journal kept at the time. 
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lock, in consultation witli Sir James Outram had 
J^BO^ed^to adduce, not by the direct “ 
the Eesidenoy, but by another and more circuitous 
road skirting the Oharbagh canal. At halS 
8 o clock on the morning of the 25th theAst 
brigade, headed by Maude’s battery, with two 
companies of the 5th Fusiliers leading, moved off 
in coluinn of sections, right in front!" They had 
advanced but a short distance when a tremendous 
fire ^ened upon them. From the Alamb%h to 

trn fief oye alluded to the advancing 

troops had to encounter a perfect storm of rouS 
Md grape shot and a sharp fire of musketry 
Vigorously pushing on they approached the em 

closure nailed the Ohm-b%h^^^^^^^^ visage, both 

filkd wffh the enemy. From these the musketry 
was veiy ga. mg. Our men, however, dashed 
at the enemy, and expelled tliom. 

The next point to be reached was the Oharbagh 
firidge and to reach this a village had to be 
"■ right of it wave soLancIoLaa 

occupied by the enemy. Before attacking this 
village the force made a short halt. Then Sir 

nadc a dash at the enclosures at the right whilst 

mK Z ‘he d 

«4th and 64th against the village. Both attacks 
were meet suceeeeful. Whilst Oetram “ae 

SlZ “riosm-ea, Neill occupied the 

yllage, dn™g the enemy headlong over the 

¥ , irotStim^ “we'^d *“'■ ■*“ 

’ ■ ! - ' \ of muskeliv bull \ a perfect hailstorm 

rui^ket^ buUets. Many were knocked down 
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never to rise again. It seemed a miracle how 
anyone escaped. 

At this village the 1st brigade halted to wait 
for its gallant companions of the 2nd. The cap- 
tured guns were spiked. On the 2nd brigade 
closing up the whole force advanced, but, in pur- 
suance of the resolution already referred to, 
instead of moving straight on through the city, 
they took a turn to the right at the bridge, and 
advanced by a very bad and narrow road along 
the outskirts. The troops ’pressed along this 
road, subjected here to but little opposition. 

The enemy, however, having made a demon- 
stration on the rear of our force, two regiments 
were detached to cover the advance of the re- 
mainder, as well as to protect the heavy guns, the 
dragging of which over the heavy road was found 
both tedious and difficult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the 
city, and our men were forced to penetrate through 
narrow streets and lanes, every one of which 
seemed alive with the enemy’s fire. Still the one 
way to win the day was to press on, and the men 
continued to dash forward, overcoming or dis- 
regarding every obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their progress impeded by a most 
formidable obstacle. Before them lay a narrow 
bridge over a nullah with high banks on the 
opposite side. This bridge lay under the lee of 
the .Kaisarbagh, partially commanded by the 
two guns posted there and by the muskets of the 
numerous enemy occupying it. Our infantry and 
our guns were forced to cross that bridge, and 
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to cross it almost singly. The fire opened from 
the Kaisarb%h was tremendous. It happened, 
however, that a sheltered position was attain- 
able on the other side from which the enemy 
might be fired at with advantage. Our troops, 
then, as they ran across the bi’idge took up this 
position, and opening a fire, to some extent 
covered their comrades. But the ordeal was a 
terrible one and many men fell at this point. 
Having passed this obstacle, the force re-united and 
halted under cover 'of some deserted buildings 
near the Ohattar Manzil and Faridbaksh palaces. 
Dai’kness was now coming on. Our rear-guard, 
with the heavy guns, the wounded, and the bag- 
gage, were behind and exposed to the fury of the 
enemy. In a consultation with General Have- 
lock Sir James Outram proposed that the force 
should occupy the Ohattar Manzil palace for a few 
hours to permit the junction with the rear-guard. 
The proposition showed judgment and prudence, 
for the Ohattar Manzil was a strong position easy 
to hold, and virtually communicated, by means of 
intervening palaces, with the Eesidenoy.- Had the 
suggestion been adopted the safety of the rear- 
ward would have been assured, and the entrance 


Eesid( 


enclosure could have been 
lively little loss. But Gene- 
red that the importance of 
d garrison know that succour 
ad every other consideration, 
id, accordingly pushed on. 
Bazaar were thronged with 
aen approached the archway, 
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a tremendous fire opened upon tliem. Neill, wlio 
was leading tliem, passed tlirougli the archway, 
then, suddenly pulling up his horse, he directed 
his Aide-de-camp, Grordon, to gallop back and The troops 
recall a half -battery which had taken a wrong 
road. He remained there sitting on his horse, 
his head turned in the direction from which he 
expected the half -battery to emerge, when a 
sepoy, who had taken post on the arch, discharged 
his musket at him over the parapet on the top. 

The bullet entered his head behind the left ear, "Jeatii of 
and killed him. 

Thus fell one of the bravest and most deter- James Nefli. 
mined men in the British army. Neill had only 
required opportunity to become great. Hating 
pedantry, cant, and circumlocution, he was essen- 
tially a man of action. In the early days of the 
mutiny, when everyone from highest to lowest 
seemed utterly abroad, Neill suddenly appeared on 
the scene, and by his prompt decision and quick 
energy had in a moment stayed the plague. He 
was a born warrior, very cool, very keen-sighted, 
and very determined. His military capacity must 
not be judged by his condemnation of Havelock’s 
retreat from his first advance. He, I believe, 
under similar circumstances, would have acted 
similarly. But his judgment was clouded on this 
occasion by his personal feelings. He had felt 
deeply his supersession by Havelock, and he 
disliked him. Every one of his acts was marked 
by judgment, by a keen appreciation of the end to 
be attained. In a word, he was a noble type of 
the northern land that owned him. Though 
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Kfj VX1.K, xuoo uiiuj AicHi tejusbaiiiea our 
troops pressed on tlirough tlie Klias Bazaar, 
fiercely assailed by a musketry fire. Emerging 
from this, the sounds of cheering from the Eesi- 
dency enclosure suddenly gladdened the ears of 
the Highlanders and their comi'ades. Others of 
the advancing force, who had forced their way 
through other streets, appeared on the scene 
almost immediately afterwards, and took up the 
cheers most vociferously. Well, indeed, might their 
hearts swell within them ! Those cheers were but 
the natural outburst of the sweetest feelings of 
which the nature of man is capable— the pleasure 
of aiding those in dire distress. 

But they are not yet within the enclosure. 
The mght was dark, and before our troops could 
enter it was necessary to make a way for them 
and for the guns. To displace the impediments 
at the gate of the Baillie G-uard which had so long 
^sisted the enemy’s assaults caused some delay. 
But at last they were removed, and many of 
the victorious troops entered. Then ensued the 
scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in the last chapter. 

I have said that many of the victorious troops 
entered. The bulk of them, however, lay all that 
mght on the ground between the Baillie G-uard 
gateway and the Faridbaksh palace and rejoined 
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tteir comrades early the next morning. There 
still remained the rear-guard. Of them, even in 
the morning, there were no tidings. At noon, 
consequently a party was ordered out to sup- 
port or to disengage them. This detachment, con- 
sisting originally of two hundred and fifty men 
of the 5th Fusiliers, and Sikhs of the Firozpur 
regiment, and subsequently reinforced by a 
hundred men of the 78th Highlanders under Cap- 
tain Haliburton and a hundred of the 32nd under 
Captain Lowe, the whole commanded by Colonel 
Napier, E.E.,* effected their junction that night 
with the rear-guard, who had forced their way 
to, and were holding, the Moti Mahal palace. 
The junction having been effected the surviving 
sick and wounded were transported on the morn- 
ing of the 27th along the river bank into the in- 
trenchment. Earnest endeavours were then made 
to open out a road for the guns through the palaces 
to the Residency. It was not, however, until the 
1st of October that these and the gun- wagons 
were safely lodged in the intrenchment. The 
casualties sustained in this operation were severe. 
Amongst many most regrettable may be men- 
tioned the name of Lieutenant Crump, of the 
Madras Artillery, an officer who has already been 
mentioned as of brilliant promise. 

Such an operation as the relief of Lakhnao by 
so small a force could not indeed be effected, save 
at a. heavy sacrifice of life. The actual loss, up 
to the 26th of September inclusive, in killed and 
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wounded, amoitnted to five hundred and sixty-four 
officers ^ and men. This does not include the 
casualties sustained by the rear-guard up to the 
morning of the 27th, amounting to sixty-one 
killed and seventy-seven missing. As the missino- 
■were sick or wounded men who had been inter! 
cepted or slain, the number of killed of the rear- 
guard may be counted as the total of the two 
numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eight. This 
would raise the entire losses of the relief opei-ation 
to seven hundred -and two, officers and men. 
Amongst the former was Major Cooper, command- 
ing the artillery brigade. By his death the com- 
mand of that brigade devolved upon Major Byre. 

The force which had thus with such daring and 
persistent bravery reached the beleaguered Eesi- 
dency discovered in a few hours that they had 
reached that spot only to increase the number of 
the garrison. Means of transport for the com- 
bined force were absolutely wanting. Even had 
they the transport, was that force strong enough 
to^ escort the ladies and children in safety to 
Kanhpur ? These 'were considerations which 
pressed themselves on Sir James Outram, who 
had, on the 26th, resumed command. Bor the 
moment the result of the successful advance on 
Lakhnao was that more mouths were required to 
be fed— more lodgment had become necessary for 
the garrison. These were difficulties. But to 
meet and overcome difficulties is one of the 
natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James 
Outram met and conquered them I shall describe 
in the next TOlume. 
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There remained meanwhile to him, to Haye- 
loch, and to their gallant comrades the inspiring 
conviction that by greatly daring they had accom- 
plished a feat unsurpassed in the history of war. 
The English traveller who shall visit Lakhnao 
may well pause, struck with wonder and admira- 
tion, as contemplating the narrow streets and 
lofty houses of the city, the ’ size of the palaces, 
the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding 
them, he calls to mind that they were a hand- 
ful of his countrymen who forced their way 
through those narrow streets, the houses filled 
with armed enemies ; who beat down the opposi- 
tion offered them by the foe in those walled 
enclosures — to rush to the succour of other men, 
also countrymen, who, beleaguered in a weak posi- 
tion — a position in a military sense not defensible 
— had repulsed, during eighty-seven days, the 
incessant attacks of countless foes. Contemplating 
in turn the city and the enclosure he will be unable 
to resist the conviction that the relievers and the 
relieved were in very deed worthy each of the other. 
If he wonder at the possibility of a small force 
maintaining itself in the battered enclosure of the 
Residency he will equally doubt the power of 
repeating a feat such as that which Havelock and 
his soldiers accomplished. Both the one and the 
other were impossible had they not been done. 
That both were achieved was due. to a combina- 
tion of qualities which, on another field and on a 
different occasion, exposed our countrymen to the 
taunt that they never knew when they were 
beaten. The spirit that had animated Raleigh, 
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bim>b naa mspirea uraKe, tiiat Had given invincible 
foi’ce to the soldiers of Oromwelirtliat had dealt 
the first deadly blow to the conqueror of Europe, 
lived ill these men— their descendants. It was 
that spirit, born of freedom, which filled their 
hearts with the conviction that, being English- 
men, they were bound to persevere, bound to 
dare every danger, every discomfort,— to con- 
quer. It was not simply the joy of battle— the 
certaminis gaudia which incited Attila* to con- 

* At the battle of CHlons are about to fight ? It is a 
Attila, observing the repulse confused mass of wea.t 
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quest — tliat animated their hearts. Rather 
was it the conviction that they were struggling 
for the right, that they were combating treacher- 
ous foes, that England looked to them for the 
vindication of her honour and for the safety of 
the trust she had confided to them, that inspired 
the defenders with dogged resolution — the sol- 
diers who followed Havelock with an elan that 
was iiTesistible. The men whose great achieve- 
ments, reflecting an eternal glory on their 
country, I have but faintly pourtrayed, all lived 
but twenty-one years ago. Some of them are 
with us still. Outram and Havelock and Inglis 
and Neill have passed away, but there are those 
who remain who emulated their example, and on 
whom the inspiration of their great deeds has not 
been cast away. There survive at least a Napier 
of Magdala, then the chief of Outram’s Staff, and 
whose name and reputation have since become 
European ; a Vincent Ejre, who carried into 

need to conquer ; tliey are the she have opened to our ances- 
nei'ves of the army ; all the tors the Mseotic marsh closed 
rest will fall wdth them, and unknown for so many 
Think not that your indivi- ages ? . If circumstances 

dual fate depends on the do not deceive me — here — 
enemy. hTo dart can reach here before us — is the field 
him who is reserved hy Mars of which so many exploits 
to sing the song of victory, have been the promise and 
No darts can touch him who the forerunners. Por myself, 
has to conquer, whilst he who I will he the first to launch 
has to die would meet his fate my Javelin against the enemy 
even- in inglorious ease. Why —let him die who shall refuse 
should Fortune have given to follow Attila! (Si quis 
the Hrms victory over so potuerit Attila pugnante 
many nations unless it were otium ferre, sepultus est).” 
to prepare them for the joys — ^JomandeS, de Mebus Gefi- 
of this battle f Why shouhL cis, o. 12. 
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Oudh the daring and resolution that had saved 
Bihar ; a Wilson who was the i-ight hand of 
General Inglis at Lakhnao ; a Lowe, who com- 
manded the 32nd during the defence, and a 
Bassano who succeeded him, when wounded, in 
that command; a Havelock who gained his Vic- 
toria Cross at Kanhpdr, and who accompanied his 
father in all his great exploits ; a Gordon, who was 
the trusted staff-officer of Neill. And there are 
many others. These men have been tried in the 
fire. They are representatives of those gallant 
soldiers from whose minds neither the assaults 
of an overwhelming enemy, the privations of 
scanty food, incessant watching, nor the terrible 
trials of climate, could obliterate the fact that 
they were Englishmen, and as such were bound 
to conquer — and who did conquer. 

I leave them now, and with regret. But I leave 
them for a field not less noble. For I have to 
narrate now how it was that the imperial city of 
Dehli succumbed to the army which had' so 
patiently and so persistently assailed it. 
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The entire proceedings of tlie Bengal Government, in respect 
of tile Wahabi fanatics of Patna in 1857, are so extraor- 
dinary that they merit distinct and special notice. 

The principal facts are now matters of history, as Dr, 
Hunter, who had free access to the Government archives, 
has given a detailed and accurate account of these remark- 
able men in his work on Our Indian Mussulmans.” 

From his pages it may be learned ‘'that some years ago the 
great Wahabi prophet, Syad Ahmad, organised a regular 
system of apostolic successors; that two of the khalifs or 
vice-regents, Inayat and Wilayat Ali, had early established 
a character for themselves on the frontier as fanatical fire- 
brands ; and so far back as 1847 Sir Henry Lawrence sent 
them as dangerous characters to their homes at Patna, where 
security was taken frcm them for their future good conduct.” 

In 1850 they were again found “ preaching sedition in the 
Eajshiihf district of Lower Bengal, and were twice turned 
out of the district ” ; and in 1851 the vice-regents, though 
bound by bond and security to remain at their homes in 
Patna, “were found disseminating treason on the Panjab 
frontier.” 

And finally, in 1852, they “had established a regular 
organisation for passing up men and ^arms from Bengal to 
the rebel camp at Sittana.” 

But the most significant fact connected with this history 
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is that on the 9th of August ]862, only five years before 
, the mutiny, the magistrate of Patmi roi)orted that “the 

rebel sect was on the inoi'caso in that city ; sedition was 
openly preached by the prindpjil inhabitants of this capital 
of a British Province. Tire police had leagued themselves 
with the fanatics, and one of their leaders, “ Mairlvi Ahmed- 
oola (Ahmad Blla), assembled 1700 men in his house, and 
declared his resolve to resist any further investigation of the 
magistrate by force of arms.” 

Dr. Hunter then proceeds, “ The British Government could 
no longer shut its eyes to the existence of a great treasonable 
organisation within its £erritories for supplyhig money and 
men to the fanatical camij on the frontier. During the 
autumn of 1852 Lord Dalhousie recorded two important 
minutes on the subject, and by the first he directed the 
internal organisation to be closely watched.” 

The above brief oxtnmts 'from Dr. Hunter’s able work, 
written under the most favounible ausiuces for the accurate 
ascertainment of the facts, is, I imagine, sufficient to prove 
to the satisfaction of the most incredulous that a dangerous 
confederation existed in the country; that the city of Patni 
was the head-quaiters of the sect of Wahabi's, and con- 
tained not only the two notorious vice-regents or khalifs, but 
at least one determined and desperate leader, even in the 
time of peace, sufficiently bold and powerful to defy the 
power and authority of the British Government. 

And if it be inquired who this resolute traitor was, I may 
reply that he is the identical man whose arrest and pre- 
cautionary confinement in 1867 by Mr. Tayler I have described 
at page 52 of this volume* 

Such., then, briefly sketched, was the known and recorded 
state of Patna at the commencement of the mutiny, and 
rebellion. 

. Lord Canning had only recently arrived, and was necessarily 
dependent on the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and hi 
own secretaries for all important information. 
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It is Mr, therefore, to assume that he was in ignorance of 
the character and antecedents of the Wahabi fanatics, their 
connection with Patna, the intrigues in which they had been 
detected, and, doubtless, of the open defiance with which 
Ahmad Ulla had resisted the warnings of the magistrate. 

But what can be said to excuse, what can be imagined to 
explain, the ignorance, 01 % if not ignorance, the infatuation 
of the Bengal Government 

Mr. Halliday had been axixiointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal about 1853, but for years prior to his appointment he 
had been secretary under ex-officio Governors, and, as well is 
known, exercised all the powers, ^though not bearing the 
responsibilities, of Governor. Is it conceivable that he was 
ignorant of all the strange and important incidents above 
noticed? 

Was not he well aware that the prophet's vice-regents had 
their homes at Patna, that security for their good conduct 
had been taken, that Lord Dalhousie, as ex-officio Governor 
of Bengal, had placed on record a minute regarding them ? 

There had been, as related in the first volume of this 
history, an organised attempt at Patna in 1845 to tamper 
with the British sepoys, which, had the Panjab cam|)aign 
ended in failure, would doubtless have been carried out. 

And it must have been evident to Mr. Halliday, as it was 
to all intelligent observers, that Patna was the centre of 
intrigue and dangers. 

In the face of these facts, when Mr. Tayler, from infor- 
mation received, and from his own observation of certain 
suspicious incidents, quietly arrested and placed under pre- 
cautionary surveillance the notorious Ahmad Ulla and two 
other leaders of the Wahabi sect, Mr. Halliday, instead of 
even then admitting that he had at least directed his precau- 
tionary measures towards individuals of suspected character 
whose names were in the black books of the Government, 
coldly calls for the proofs on which the arrest had been 
made,” designating these men as the “Wahabi gentlemen,” 
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a complimentary appellation never befoi'e used in such, a 
case, and evidently implying, though not openly expressing, 
disapprobation of the act of arrest. 

Not even at that crisis did Mr. Halliday condescend to 
consult his records, or to communicate to Mr. Tayler the 

significant incidents regarding these men. 

Though the archives of Government would have shown him 
that these very men had for years been under suspicion, 
bound by sureties not to leave Patmt, and compelled to give 
security for good conduct; that Ahmad Fllfi, their leader, 
had openly defied the authorities, not one word of warning 
or caution did he vouchsafe to the officers responsible for the 
safety of the province and the lives of the Christian residents. 

But strange as was this neglect on the part of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, it might be overlooked or excused as an 

oversight, or, at worst, unintentional negligence, but for 

what subseciuently occurred, f 
Not only did Mr. Halliday fail to give intimation to his 
representative of these elements of danger in the great city 
of Patna, but, with the palpalfic fact before him of the out- 
break at Mfrath, he endeavoured to lull the Commissioner of 
Patna mtoa state of false and dangerous security by officially 
mformmg him that he could not bring himself to believe 
that there was “any danger in Patna”; that the mutiny of 
the Dmi/ipiir sepoys in the face of the European force was 
inconceivable.'^ 

And this opinion was recorded with respect to a city 
where eight years before a plot had been hatched by a band 
of conspirators; when cash had been distributed to the sepoys; 
a scroll discovered containing the names of one hundred of 
the prmcipal families a city which was the head-quarters 
of the two notorious vice-regents of the great Prophet— in 
which Mr. Tayler himself two years before represented the 
existence of dangerous excitement. 

. But the acad of delusion, if delusion, indeed, it was, which 
Mi. Halliday to ca,Bt aside the lessons of ex- 
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perience and deny the existence of danger where all the 
worst elements of danger notoriously existed, has not yet 
been reached. But some short time after Mr. Tayler’s re- 
moval, when Mr. Tayler’s successor, in a personal attack on 
Mr. Tayler himself, in which he endeavoured to distort and 
disparage that gentleman’s measures, actually recorded Ms 
opinion that the Wahabi leaders, whom Mr. Tayler had 
placed under surveillance, were innocent and inofensive 
men,” mere “ bookmen,” against whom there was “ no cause 
of suspicion and again, that he was inclined to believe that 
Mr. Tayler had been induced by two native gentlemen, 
Dewan Mawla Baksh, the Deputy Magistrate, and Syud 
Wilayut Ali Khan, a wealthy iJanker in the city, to arrest 
the Wahabis, because, from their special loyalty, they (the 
Wahabis) stood in the way of their own timsonable designs; 
Mr. Halliday, in spite of all his means of information as to"* 
the real facts, actually endorsed these fatuous opinions with 
his ofiS-cial approval, sent the letter of Mr. Samuels for pub- 
lication in the newspaper, and circulated it to ali the Com- 
missioners in Bengal for their information and guidance, 
refusing at the same time to give publicity to Mr. Tayler’s 
refutation. 

What was the issue of this controversy? That the mutiny 
which Mr. Halliday held to be inconceivable took place I 
need hardly mention, but the exposure of the incorrectness 
of his opinions regarding the Wahabis was reserved for a 
future day. The story is like a novel. Seven years had 
elapsed; Mr. Tayler, driven by relentless persecution, had 
resigned the service, but was still in India. The Wahabi 
leaders, who had been released when the crisis had passed, 
were in high favour with G-overnment ; Ahmad Iflla had been 
honoured with ojB&cial appointments, specially introduced by 
’the Lieutenant-Gcvernor to the new Yiceroy in Calcutta, and 
was basking in the sunshine of official favour. 

Suddenly, and with no previous notice or intimation, an 
officer arrived at Patna from the PanJ&b. A clue had been 
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^scoyered. With a wanunt in Ms pocket lie walked int 
badikpur, the quai>ter of the Patn£ city where the Wahabi 
had their abode, entered, without beiiiff suspected, into Mol 
wi Ahmad Ulhl’s house, and with the help of the polio 
arrested the haiipy family all unjirepared either for flight o 
resistance. ^ 

A senes of judicial trials was then held by the distin 
gumlied Commissioner of the Panjab, Sir Herbert Edwardes 

The result of these dehberate and impartial investigation, 
confirmed in every respect Mr. Tayler’s esthnate of thes« 
dangerous and intriguing characters. 

Ahmad- miii himself was subsequently tried at Patna. 

The mnoeent and inoffensive bookmen, upheld by Mr. 
Samuels with the concurrence and approval of Mr. Hallidav 

'ir "■» My taita, ; the mj.,h 

AbrnfuJ-min was shown to he thoir chief leader. 

It was proved that they had for years been deliberately 
p 0 . mg against tlie British O-ovornnient, supplying our 
enemies on the frmitier with men and money, and publicly 
preaching at Patrni a crusade against the infidel. 

They were convicted and sentenced to be hanged. The 
sentence was commuted by the High Court to imprisonment 
or life, principally on the ground that the fil.wern,„«n+. 
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Mr. Halliclay, the Lietitenant-G-overnor, with all the means 
of inforiiiatioii on record before him sufficient to establish 
with certainty the dangerous character of the Patna Wahabis, 
deliberately endorsed the recorded opinion that they were 
innocent men, above suspicion, and officially circulated this 
declaration throughout his Grovernment. 

Mr. Tayler, the Commissioner, forming his opinions with 
difficulty, without any information supplied or hinted at by 
the Government, acting on his own observaiion of passing 
events, his acquaintance with Mahomedan character, and the 
special tenets of the Wahabi sect, came to the conclusion 
that they were dangerous characters — that their influence 
would probably be exerted against the Government, and, if 
so exerted, would be fraught with danger. Arriving at this 
conclusion, he at once acted wisely ; avoiding opposition or 
resistance, he quietly and unostentatiously placed them under 
mie surveillance. 

And how were the services of these two officers rewarded ? 
Mr. Halliday, who by his ignorance, neglect, or want of 
judgment thus imperilled the Empire, is honoured by the 
marked approval of the Crown, and obtains a seat in the 
Council of India. 

Mr. Tayler, whose judgment was correct, whose action was 
prompt, is removed from his post, and driven by persecution 
to resign the service. 

And if this was the case with respect to those dangerous 
traitors, I find the same misconception and the same ignorance 
in regard to the loyal and the good. 

Mr. Tayler received active and disinterested support from 
two (among other) respectable natives. 

One, a dexmty-magistrate named Maola Baksh, and the 
other a banker, unconnected with Government, named 
Wilayut Ali Hhan. 

Both these men did important service at great risk to 
themselves, and both were specially recommended by Mr. 
Tayler for honour. 
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Both were disparaged, and Mr. Samuels and Mr. Hal- 
liday endorsing the disparagement, ofEciallv upheld the 
recorded suspicion that these loyal men had hood-winked 
Mr. Tayler and induced him to arrest the Wahabis because 
of their exceptional and unprecedented loyalty. 

Since then Dewan Mowla Babsh has been honoured with 
the Star of India, and Wilay ut Ali Xhan has been recom- 
mended for the same distinction, and was especially intro- 
duced to the Prince of Wales during his visit to Patmi, and 
congratulated for his seiwice in 1857. 

Thus, both for good and evil, Mr. Halliday was totally, 
even dangerously, wrong, though possessing all the means of 
correct judgment. 

Mr. Tayler, with no assistance but his own vigilance and 
^ discernment, was, in every respect and on every point essential 
to the safety of the jirovince, right. 

I needly haidly dwell on the d^ep importance of this state 
of things, which is perhaps unparalleled in history. 

But I cannot close this strange tale without adverting to 
some later incidents which give almost a dramatic character 
to the picture. 

I have shown Mr. Tayler struggling against the ignorance 
and infatuation of Mr. Halliday, accused of persecuting 
innocent and inoffensive men (afterwards sentenced to death 
as deadly traitors), and his entire administration denounced 
as causing ‘‘public scandal and discontent.'' 

I have also shown how entirely his views, opinions, and 
actions were vindicated by subsequent events, and the re- 
corded testimony of many of the most able and distinguished 
Indian statement. 

But it was left to a still later day to add a sad and tragical 
verification of Mr. Tayler's warnings. 

In 1871, the Chief Justice of Calcutta was stabbed by a 
Wahdbf fanatic on the steps of his own court, and the fol- 
lowing year Lord Mayo, visiting the Andaman Islands, was 
assassinated also by a Mahomedan. 
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Official optimism held the murder to have been actuated 
by private veugeance, without any political purpose* Mr* 
Tayler, however, in a memorandum which he submitted to 
the Secretary of State, gave cogent reasons for concluding 
that whatever the personal character of the actual murderer, 
the deed had been contrived and aided by the notorious 
Ahmad- Ulhi, whose open defiance of the authorities I have 
noticed, and whose treason was established in the trials before 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. 

This man, a fact but little known, was in the Andamans at 
the time of the murder, and had been exerting as much in- 
fluence from his prison cell as in his house at Patna. 

These are the facts of the case. They appear to me equally 
to justify the conduct of Mr. Tayler towards the Wahabis, 
described in the text, and to condemn the action of ^hie 
Government towards Mr. Tayler* 
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“Peom Beigadiee Inglis, Oomnmidmg Garrison of Lucknow, 
TO THE SeCEETAEY TO GoVEEMEET MiLITAEY De- 
PAETMEET, CaZcMto. 

Dated, Lucknow, 26th September 1857. 

“ SiE,— In consequence of the very deeply-to-lbe-lamented 
de^th of Brigadier-Genei-al Sir H. M. Lawrence, K.C.B., late 
in command of the Oude Field Force, the duty of nar- 
rating the military events which hare occurred at Lucknow 
since 29th J une last, has devolved upon myself. 

“ On the evening of that day several reports reached Sir 
Henry Lawrence that the rebel army, in no very consider- 
able force, would march from Chinhut (a small village about 
eight miles dktant on the road to Fyzabad) on Lucknow 
on the following morning ; mid the late Brigadier-General 
theiefore determined to make a strong recomioisanco in that 
iirectiou, with the view, if possible, of meeting the force at 
1 disadvantage, efther at its entrance into the suburbs of the 
.ity, or at the bridge across the Gokral, which is a small 
>tream intersecting the Fyzabad road, about half-way 
)etween Lucknow and Chinliut. 

“The force destined for this service, and which was 
omposed as follows, moved out at 6 a.m. on the morning of 
ne 30th June : — 

itiillery.—'Fom Guns of No.— Horse Light Field Battery. 

Four ditto of No. 2 Oude Field Battery. 

Two ditto of No. 3 ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-inch. Howitzer, 
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Cavalry . — Troop of Yolnnteer Oayalry. 

120 Troopers of Detacluneiits belonging to tlie 
1st, 2nd and 8rd Eegiments of Oude Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Infantry . — 300 Her Majesty’s 82nd. 

150 13th Native Infantry. 

60 48th Native Infantry. 

20 71st Native Infantry (Sikhs). 

The troops, misled by the repoids of wayfarers — who 
stated that there were few or no men between Lucknow and 
Chinhut — ^proceeded somewhat further than had been origin- 
ally intended, and suddenly «fell in with the enemy, who had 
up to that time eluded the vigilance of the advanced guard by 
concealing themselves behind a long line of trees in over- 
whelming numbers. The Euroj)ean force and the howitzer, 
with the native infantry, held the foe in check for some time, 
and had the six guns '?>f the Oude Artillery been faithful, 
and the Sikh Cavalry shown a better front, the day would 
have been won in spite of an immense disparity in numbers. 
But the Oude artillerymen and drivers were traitors. They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the traces of their 
horses, and abandoned them, regardless of the remonstrances 
and exertions of their own officers, and of those of Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s sta:ff, headed by the Brigadier-General in person, 
who himself drew his sword upon these rebels. Every effort 
to induce them to stand having proved ineffectual, the force, 
exposed to a vastly superior fire of artillery, and completely 
outflanked on both sides by an overpowering body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, which actually got into our rear, was 
compelled to retire with the loss of three pieces of artillery, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy, in consequence of 
the rank treachery of the Oude gunners, and with a very 
grievous list of killed and wounded . The heat was dreadful, 
the gun ammunition was expended, and the almost total 
want of cavalry to protect our rear made our retreat most 
disastrous. 
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under Ca 2 >tainRadcliffe, ?th Light Cavalry, were most praise- 
worthy. Sir Henry Lawrence subsequently conveyed his 
thanks to myself, who had, at his request, accompanied him 
upon this occasion, Colonel Case being in command of 
H. M.’s 32nd, He also expressed his approbation of the way 
in which his staff — Captain Wilson, Officiating Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-Greneral ; Lieutenant James, Sub-Assis- 
tant Commissary.G-eneral ; Captain Edgell, Officiating Mili- 
taiy Secretary ; and Mr. Couper, C.S.,— the last of whom 
had acted as Sir Henry Lawrence's A.D.C. from the com- 
mencement of the disturbances,— had conducted themselves 
throughout this arduous day. Sir Henry further particularly 
mepitioned that he would brin^ the valiant conduct of Ca.-n. 
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occupy not only tlie Eesidency, but also the fort called 
Mnchhee Bhowun — an old dilapidated edifice, which had 
been hastily repaired for the occasion, though the defences 
were even at the last moment very far from complete, and 
were moreover commanded by many houses in the city. The 
situation of the= Muchhee Bhowun with regard to the 
Eesidency has already been described to the Government 
of India. 

“The untoward event of the 30th June so far diminished 
the whole available force, that we had not a sufficient number 
of men remaining to occupy both positions. The Brigadier- 
General, therefore, on the evening of the 1st July, signalled 
to the garrison of the Muchhee Bhowun to evacuate and blow 
up that fortress in the course of the night. The orders were 
ably carried out, and at 12 p.m. the force marched into the ^ 
Eesidency with their guns and treasure without the loss of a 
man ; and shortly afterwardfe the explosion of 240 ].>arrels of 
gunpowder and 6,000,000 ball cartridges, which wore lying 
in the magazine, announced to Sir Henry Lawrence and his 
officers — who were anxiously awaiting the report~the com- 
plete destruction of that post and all that it contained. 
If it had not been for this wise and strategic measure, 
no member of the Lucknow garrison, in £iil probability, 
would have survived to tell the tale; for, as has already 
been stated, the Muchhee Bhowun was commanded from 
other parts of the town, and was moreover indifferently 
provided with heavy artillery ammunition, while the diffi- 
culty, sufiering, and loss which the Eesidency garrison, 
even with the reinforcement thus obtained from the 
Muchhee Bhowun, has undergone in holding the position, 
is sufficient to show that, if the original intention of 
holding both posts had been adhered to, both would have 
inevitably fallen. 

“It is now my very painful duty to relate the calamity 
which befel us at the commencement of the siege. On the 
1st July an 8-inch shell burst in the room in the Eesidency 
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ia wliicli Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. The missile burst 
between Mm and Mr. Couj)er, close to both ; but without 
injury to either. Tlie whole of his staff Implored Sir Henry 
to take up other quai-ters, as the Rosidoucy had then become 
the special target for the round shot and shell of the enemy. 
This, however, he jestingly declined to do, observing that 
another shell would certainly never be pitched into that 
small room. But Providence had ordained otherwise, for on 
the very next day he was mortally wounded by the fragment 
of another shell wMch burst in the same room, exactly at 
the same spot. Captain Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, received a contusion, at the same time. 

The late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his 
his last hour was rapidly approaching, directed me to assume 
..command of the troops, and appointed Major Banks to 
succeed him in the office of Chief Commissioner. He 
lingered in great agony till tin?' morning of the 4th July, 
when he expired, and the Government was thereliy dejnivod, 
if I may venture to say so, of the services of a distinguished 
statesman and a most gallant soldier. Pew men have ever 
possessed to the same extent the power which he enjoyed of 
winning the hearts of all those with whom he came in 
eontart, and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous 
devotion for himself and for the Government wMch he 
served. The successful defence of the position has been, 
under Providence, solely attributable to the foresight which 
he evinced in the timely commencement of the necessary 
operations, and the great skill and untiring jiersonal activity 
which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks 
possessed such confidence in his judgment and his fertility 
o resource, that the news of his fall was received throughout 
t e garrison with feelings of consternation only second to 
the gnef which was inspired in the hearts of ali'by tlie loss' 

0 a public benefactor and a warm personal friend.' Peeling 
as eenly and as gratefully as I do the obligations that the 
w o e of us are under to tMs great and good man, I trust 
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tlie GoTernnient of India will pardon me for having at- 
tempted, however imperfectly, to ponrtray them. In him 
every good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a chief 
capable of discriminating, and ever on the alert to reward 
merit, no matter how humble the sphere in which it was 
exhibited. 

The garrison had scarcely recovered the shock which it 
had snstained in the loss of its revered and beloved Greneral, 
when it had to nionm the death of that able and respected 
ofiicer, Major Banks, the Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
who received a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost on the 21st July, and died without a groan. 

‘‘ The description of our position, and the state of our 
defences when the siege began, are so fully set forth in the 
accompanying Memorandnm, furnished by the Garrison 
Engineer, that I shall content myself with bringing to the 
notice of His Lordship in^Conncil the fact that when the 
blockade was commenced only two of our batteries were 
completed, part of the defences were yet in an unfinished 
condition, and the buildings in the immediate vicinity, which 
gave cover to the enemy, were only very partially cleared 
away. Indeed, our heaviest losses have been caused by the 
fire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the ad- 
joining mosques and houses of the native nobility, ^the 
necessity of destroying which had been repeatedly drawn 
to the attention of Sir Henry by the staff of Engineers ; but 
his invariable reply was, ^ Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible and we have consequently 
suffered severely from our very tenderness to the religious 
prejudices and respect to the rights of our rebellious citizens 
and soldiery. As soon as the enemy had thoroughly com- 
pleted the investment of the Eesidency, they occupied these 
houses, some of which were within easy pistol shot of onr 
Ibarricades, in immense force, and rajudly made loop-holes on 
those sides which bore on our post, from which they kept up 
a terrific and incessant fire day and night, which caused 
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many daily casualties, as there could not have been less than 
8,000 men firing at one time into our position. Moreover, 
there was no place in the whole of our works that could be 
considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who 
were lying in the Banqueting hall, which had been turned 
into an hospital, were killed in the very centre of tlio building, 
and the widow of Lieutenant Borin and other women and 
children were shot dead in rooms into which it had not been 
previously deemed possible that a bullet could penetrate. 
Neither were the enemy idle in erecting batteries. They 
soon had from 20 to 25 guns in position, some of them of 
vei'y large calibre. These were planted all round our post 
at small distances, some being actually within fifty yards of 
our defences, but in places where our own heavy guns could 
not reply to them, while the perseverance and ingenuity of 
the enemy in erecting barricades in front of and around their 
guns, in a very short time rendcj^’ed all attempts to silence 
them hy musketry entirely unavailing. Neither could they 
be efiectually silenced by shells, by reason of their extreme 
proximity to our position, and because, moreover, the enemy 
had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of each gun, in which th.e men lay while 
our shells were fiying, and which so elfectually concealed 
them, even while working the gun, that our baffled sharp- 
shooters could only see their hands while in the act of 
loading. 

The enemy contented themselves with keeping up this 
incessant fire of cannon and musketry until the 20th July, 
on which day, at 10 a.m., they assembled in very great force 
all around our position, and exploded a heavy mine inside 
our outer line of defences at the water gate. The mine, 
however, which was close to the Eedan, and apparently sprung 
with the intention of destroying that battery, did no harm? 
But as soon as the smoke had cleared away, the enemy boldly* 
advanced under cover of a tremendous fire of cannon and 
musketry, irith the object of storming the Eedan, But they 
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were received with such a heavy fire, that, after a short 
struggle, they fell hack with much loss. A strong column 
advanced at the same time to attack Innes' post, and came 
on to within ten yards of the palisades, aftording to Lieu^ 
tenant Loiighnan, 13th IST.I., who commanded the position, 
and his brave garrison, composed of gentlemen of the TJn- 
covenanted Service, a few of Her Majesty ^s 32nd Hoot, and of 
the 13th H.I., an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
which they were not slow to avail themselves of, and the 
enemy were driven hack with great slaughter. The insur- 
gents made minor attacks at almost every outpost, hut were 
invariably defeated, and at 2 p.ji. they ceased their attempts 
to storm the place, although their musketry fire and cannon- 
ading continued to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters 
proceeded in this manner until the 10th August, when the 
enemy made another assault, having previously sprung a 
mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely destroyed 
our defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
portion of the outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. 
Schilling’s ganison. On the dust clearing away, a breach 
appeared, through which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect order, and a few of the enemy came on with the 
utmost determination, but were met with such a withering 
flank fire of musketry from the officers and men holding the 
top of the Brigade Mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, 
leaving the more advontiu'ons of their numbers lying on the 
crest of the breach. While this operation was going on, 
another large body advanced on the Oawnpore battery, and 
succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the 
ditch. They were, however, dislodged by hand grenades. 
At Captain Anderson’s post they also came boldly forward 
with scaling ladders, which they planted against the wall ; 
'but here, as elsewhere, they were met with the ixiost indomi- 
table resolution, and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, 
leaving the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop- 
holed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of the 
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day an imnsually heavy cannonade and uinsketry fire. On 
the 18th August the enemy sprung anotlier mine in front of 
the Sihh lines with very fatal oft’eet. Captain Orr (un- 
attached), Lieutenants Mechainaiid Soppitt, who (auuiuanded 
the small body of drummers com 2 >osing tlio ganison, were 
blown into the air, but providentially returned to earth with 
no further injury than a severe shaldng. The garrison, how- 
ever, were not so foi-timate. No less than eleven men were 
buried alive under the ruins from whence it was impossible 
to extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by 
the enemy from houses situated not 10 yards in front of the 
breach. The exjdosion was followed by a general assault of 
a less detei mined nature than the two formei' ohoi'ts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty. 
But they succeeded, under cover of the breacli, in establishing 
themselves in one of the houses in our position, from which 
they were driven in the evening the. bayonets of H.M.’s 
32nd and Sdith Boot. On the 5th Siqitember tlu' (uuuiiy made 
their last serious assault. Having ex].loded a large mine, a 
few feet short of the bastion of the IS-pouudm- gun, in 
Major Apthorjfs post, they iwivaneed with large heavy scaling 
ladders, which they planted against the wall, and mounted, 
thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They 
were, however, speedily driven back with loss by hand 
grenades and musketry. A few minutes subsequently they 
sprung another mine close to the Brigade Mess, and advanced 
boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in front 
of the post bore testimony to the fatal accm-ixoy of the rifle 
and musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, 
and the ^ enemy fled ignominiously, leaving their leader— a 
fine-looking old native officer — among the slain. At other 
posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, 
and everywhere with the same want of success. Their loss, 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they came on 
with much determination, and at night they were seen 
,b§anng large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
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Bridges in tlie direction of the ea-ntonnienis, Tlw a Dove in 
a faint attempt at a description of the fonr greal struggles 
whicli have oemirred during tliLs proiraeled of exert urn, 

exposure, and suffering. His Lordship in ituuiei! will per* 
ceive that the enemy invjxriaLly tjonnne!U*ed his atlaehs hv 
the explosion of ih mine, a species of offensive wartnre lor 
the exercise of whicli our position wns unLui unatelv peeuliariy 
situated, and had it not he(ui for tic* most unliriug vigifauce 
on our part in watching and biowiiig up their iniuos before 
thej were completed, the assaults would probably havt* been 
much more numerous, and might, perliaps, Irive etnleil in 
the capture of the place, lint hy (*ouiitermiuitig in all 
directions, we succeeded in deteetiug and destroying no less 
than four of tlie enemy’s subterfum^ous a.dvam‘t*s towards 
important ]K)sitious, tavo of w]d<*h operations were touiiaadly^ 
successful, as <m oneoct'asion not less than eight of llcan \\<*re 
blown into tlie air, and twfuty sulba'od a similar fate on flu* 
second explosion, dite lahour, Imwevor, wfiicli tievolv.'d upon 
us in making these eounttu'miues, in tin* ahstajee ttf a body 
of skilled miiuu's, was vtuw heavy, 'Phe bright HoUMurable 
the G(>vei'D,or*Oeneral in (tount-il will feel that if woidtl be 
impossible to crowd within the lifuits of a. ilespalch evru tho 
principtd events, much more the iiidividiml acts of gallanfryy 
which have marked this protracianl struggle, lint I eau 
conscientiously declare my cuiivh'tiou that few troiips have 
ever undergone greater liartlships, t^xpt^hell as they have bren 
to a never-ceasing musketry tire ami cannonade. I'hiw I'wv»i 
also experienced the aJiernate vitussii Ufles cjf o\troun- wrf 
and of intense heat, and that, too, with very insnlliciciil 
shelter from either, and in many places witliou! any ^fsidu’r 
at all. In addition to having had to pt^pel omI aflarks, ihev 
have been exposed night and day I'ti tin* Imrdly less liaruHHiiig 
false alarms which the miemy luivi^ been ctuistautly ndsii-ig, 
The insurgents have fre<|ueiitly tired very litarvilvi aoiimied 
the advance and shouted for several Innirs logetlier, I hough 
not a man could beseeib with the view%of course, of liiiniiiiiig 
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our small and exhausted force, in wMcli object they suc- 
ceeded, for no part lias been strong oiiougli to allow of a 
portion only of the garrison being prejiared in tbe event of 
a false attack being turned into a real one. All, tliorefore, 
bad to stand to their arms, and to remain at their posts until 
the demonstration had ceased; and such attacks were of 
almost nightly oecui’rence. The whole of the .oflieers and 
men liave been on duty night and day during the eighty- 
seven days which the siege has lasted, up to the arrival of 
Sir J. Outran!, Gr.O.B. In addition to this incessant military 
■duty, the force has been nightly employed in repairing 
defences, in moving guns, in, burying dead animals, in con- 
veying ammunition and commissariat stores from one place 
to another, and in other fatigue duties too numerous and too 
trivial to enumerate here. I feel, however, that any words 
of mine will fail to convey any adequate idea of what our 
fatigue and labours have been— Wiours in which all ranks 
and all classes, civilians, officers, and soldiers, liavc all borne 
an equally noble part. All have together descended into the 
mines, all have together handled the shovel for the interment 
of the putrid bullock, and aU, accoutred with musket and 
bayonet, have relieved each other on sentry, without regard 
to the distinctions of mnk, civil or military. ' Notwithstanding 
all these hardships, the garrison has made no less than five 
sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest 
guns, and blew up several of the houses from which they 
had kept up their most harassing fire. Owing to the extreme 
paucity of our numbers, each man was taught to feel that 
on his own individual efEorts alone depended in no small 
measure the safety of the entire position. This consciousness 
mefied every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post 
assigned to him with such desperate tenacity, and to fight 
for ttie lives which Providence had entrusted to his care with ' 

• . such dauntless determination, that the enemy, despite their 
constant attacks, their heavy mines, their ' overwhelming 
, and thsir , incessant fire, could never succeed in 
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gaining one single inch of ground within the bounds of this 
straggling position, which was so feebly fortified that had 
they once obtained a footing in any of the outposts the whole 
place must inevitably have fallen. 

If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of 
the struggle which we have, under God’s blessing, so long 
and so successfully waged, I would point to the roofless and 
ruined house, to the crumbled walls, to the exploded mines, 
to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the 
brave and devoted officers and men who have fallen. These 
silent witnesses bear sad and solemn testimony to the way 
in which this feeble position has been defended. During 
the early part of these vicissitudes, we were left without any 
information whatever regarding the posture of affairs out- 
side. An occasional spy did, indeed, come in with the objecf 
of inducing our sepoys servants to desert ; but the 
intelligence derived from such sources was, of course, entirely 
untrustworthy. We sent our messengers daily, calling for 
aid and asking for information, none of whom ever returned 
until the 26th day of the siege, when a pensioner named 
Ungud came back with a letter from General Havelock’s 
camp, informing us that they were advancing with a force 
sufficient to bear down all opposition, and would be with us 
in five or six days, A messenger was immediately despatched 
requesting that on the evening of their arrival on the out- 
skirts of the city two rockets might he sent up, in order that 
we might take the necessary measures for assisting them 
while forcing their way in. The sixth day, however, expired, 
and they came not ; but for many evenings after officers and 
men watched for the ascension of the expected rockets, with 
hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew not then, nor 
did we learn until the 29th August — or thirty-five days later 
— ^that the relieving force, after having fought most nobly to “ 
effect our deliverance, had been obliged to fall back for rein- 
forcements; and this was the last communication we received 
# 
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until two days before the arrival of Sir James Outram, on 
tlie 25tli September. 

“Besides heavy visitations of cholera and sinall-pox, we 
have also had to contend against a sickness wliii-h has al- 
most nnivorsally pei-vaded the garrison. (jommomdng 
with a very painful eruption, it has merged into a low 
fever, combined with diarrhma; and although few or no 
men have actually died from its effects, it leaves behind 
a weakness and lassitude which, in the absence of all 
material sustenance save coarse beef and still coarser 
flour, none have been able entirely to get over. The mor- 
tality among the women and children, and esjiecially 
among the latter, from these diseases and from other 
causes, has l.een, perhaps, the most painful characteristic 
of the siege. The want of native servants has also been 
J source of much privation. Owing to tlie suddenness 
with winch we were besiegefl, nyjnj of these people who 
might, perhaps, Jiave otherwise ja-oved faithful to tlnur cmi 
ployers, but wlio were outside the defence.s at the time, were 
altogether excluded. Very many moiM deserted, aud several 
families were conseipiontly left witliout tJie services of a 
single domestic. Several ladies have had to tend their ehil- 
dren, and oven to wash their own clothes, as well as to cook 
their scanty meals entirely unaided. Oumbinod with the 
absence of servants, the want of proper accommodation has 
probably been the cause of much of the disease with! which 
we have been afflicted. I cannot refrain from bringing to 
the prominent notice of His Lordship in Council the patLt 
endurance and the Chnstian resignation which have been 
evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated 

1 A ^Jiy>alas! have been made widows, 
nd their children fatherless, in this cruel struggle. But all 
,,such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and many, 

Bientioned the honoured names of 
- Bire^ of Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall, have, after 
^ , the example of Nightingale, constituted themselves the 
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tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying 
soldiers ill the hospital. 

It only remains for me to bring to the favourable notice 
cf His Lordship in Gouncil the names of those officers who 
have most distinguished themselves, and afforded me the 
most valuable assistance in these operations. Many of the 
best and bravest of these now rest from their labours. 
Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Case and Captain Rad- 
clilfe, whose services have already been narrated; Captain 
Francis, 13th ]SrJ.,~-who was killed by a round shot — had 
particularly attracted the attention of Sir H. Lawrence for 
his conduct while in co^nmand of the Muchhee Ehowun ; 
Captain Fulton, of the Engineers, who also was struck by a 
round shot, had, up to the time of his early and lamented 
death, afforded me the most invaluable aid; he was, indeed, 
indefatigable. Major Anderson, the Chief Engineer, though,® 
from the commencement o:^ the siege, incapable of physical 
exertion from the effects of the disease under which he even- 
tually sank, merited my warm acknowledgments for his able 
counsel; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distin- 
guished himself at Chinhut, where he received two wounds, 
which ended in his death ; Lieutenants Shepherd and Arthur, . 
?th Light Cavalry, who were killed at their 2 :)Osts ; Captain 
Hughes, 57th H.L, who was mortally .wounded at the 
capture of a house which formed one of the enemy’s out- 
2 >osts; Captain McCabe, of the 32nd Foot, who was 
killed at the head of his men while leading his fourth 
sortie, as well as Captain Mansfield, of the same corps, 
who died of cholera — were all officers who had distin- 
guished themselves highly. Mr. Lucas, too, a gentleman 
volunteer, and Mr. Boyson, of the Uncovenanted Service 
— who fell -when on the look-out at one of the most perilous 
outposts — had earned themselves reputations for coolness 
and gallantry. 

The officers who commanded out-posts — ^Lieutenant- 
Colonel Master, 7th Light Cavalry; Major Apthorp, 41st 
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N.'!. ; Captain Gould Weston, 65th K I * ; Captain Sanders, 
41st H. I. ; Captain Boilean, 7th Light Cavalry ; Captain 
Germon, 18th N. 1. ; Lieutenant Aitlcen, and Lieutenant 
Loughnan, of the same corps ; Captain Anderson, 25th IST. I • 
Lieutenant Graydon, 44th N. 1. ; Lieutenant Langmore, 71st 
N. I., and Mr. Schilling, Principal of the Martiniere College 
—have all conducted ably the duties of their onerous 
position. ISfo further proof of this is necessary than the fact 
which I have before mentioned, that tlu-oughout the whole 
duration of the siege the enemy were not only unable to 
take, but they could not even succeed in gaining one inch of 
the posts commanded by these gallant gentlemen. Colonel 
Master commanded the criti'cal and important post of the 
Brigade Mess, on either side of which was an open breach, 
only flanked by his handful of riflemen and musketeers.’ 
Jjieutenant Aitken, with the whole of the 13th hT. I. which 
remained to us with the exceptioivof their Sikhs, commanded 
the Bailey Guard-perhaps the most important position in 
the whole of the defences; and Lieutenant Laimmore 
mth the remnant of his regiment (the 7lst,) held a very ex’ 
posed position between the hospital and the water gate. 
This gallant and deserving yomig soldier and his men 
were entirely without shelter from the weather, both by 
mght and by day. ^ 

^ “My thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Huteh- 
msonand lnnes of the Engineers, as well as to Lieutenant 
Tulloch, 58th N. I., and Lieutenant Hay, 48th N. I., who 


9^' 1546, dated, Fort 

Wuliami IBth November 1858*' 
i'- - “ Hajor.Geiieral Sir J, F. Inglis] 

' ‘ formerly commanding 

^ixcknow Garrison, having brought 
' - > _ TO of Captain 

” , ^ G. Weston, 65th Regiment ISTative 

:■ . was inadvertently omitted 

m his despatch of the 26th Sep. 
tember 1857, the Hon. the Presi- 
dent of Hie <3omioil of the Right 
Hon, the Go veamor- General of 


in Council, witTi the concurrence 
ot ins boz'dsliip, desires to rectify 
that omission, and is pleased to 
direct that that officer's name be 
added to the paragraph commenc- 
ing with the words ‘the officers 
who commanded the outposts,’ and 
inserted after the name of Maior 
Apthorp, 41st Native Infantiv. 

Boots to be oorreoted ao- 
oordmgly.*^ 
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wore plaecKl miilov them to aid in the arduous duties de- 
volving u])oii that departiuoiit. Lieutenant Tlionias, Madiras 
Artillerv, ooinnrcUided that arm of the service for some 
weeks, a-iul L’umtiuiants Mat*,farlane and Bonham rendered me 
the most eifeetual assistance, I was, however, deprived of 
the servi.(U;?a of ih,e two latter, who were wounded, Lieutenant 
Bonham no h‘ss than three times, early in the siege. Captain 
Evans, 17tli B. H". I., who, owing to the scarcity of Artillery 
offieei's was put in charge of some guns, wais ever to be 
found at his post. 

‘'Major Lowe, commanding H. M.'s B2nd Eegiment; 
Captain Bassano, Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, 
Foster, Harmar, Cook, Ciery, Browne, and Chaidton, of that 
corps, have all nobly performed their duty. Every one of 
these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
and Ciery, have I'oceived one or more wounds of more or *iess^ 
severity. Quartermaster gtribbling, of the same corps, 
also conducted himself to my satisfaction., 

^ “ Captain O'Brien, H. M.'s 84th Foot ; Captain Kemble, 
41st K. I, ; Captain Edgell, 58rd IST. I. ; Captain Dinning, 
Lieutenant Sewell, and Lieutenant Worsely, of the 7lst N. I.; 
Lieutenant Warner, 7th L. C. ,* Ensign Ward, 48th K. I. ; 
(who, when most of our Artillery officers were killed or 
disabled, worked the mortars with excellent effect) ; Lieu- 
tenant Graham, 11th N, I . ; Lieutenant Mecham, 4th Oude 
Locals ; and Lieutenant Keir, 41st K. I,, have ail done good 
and willing service throughout the siege, and I trust that 
they will receive the favourable notice of his Lordship in 
Council. 

“ I beg particularly to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India to the untiring industry, the extreme devotion 
and the great skill which have been evinced by Surgeon 
Scott (superintending surgeon) and Assistant- Surgeon Boyd, 
of H. M.'s 32nd Foot ; Assistant Surgeon Bird, of the 
Artillery ; Surgeon Campbell, 7th Light Cavalry ; Surgeon, 
Brydon, 71st K. I.; Surgeon Ogilvie, Sanitary Commissioner; 
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Assistant Surgeon Payrer, Civil Surgeon ; Assistant Surgeon 
Partridge, 2nd Oude Irregular Cavalry ; Assistant Surgeon 
Greenhow ; Assistant Surgeon Darby, and by Mr. Apotliwary 
Tliomirison, in the discharge of tlioir onerous and most 
important duties. 

“Messrs. Tliomhill and Capper, of the Civil Service, have 
been both wounded, and the way in which they, as well as 
Mr. Mai-tin, the Deputy Conmiissioner of Lucknow, con- 
ducted themselves, entitles them to a place in this despatch. 
Captain Carnegie, the Special Assistant Commissioner, whose 
invaluable services previous to the commencement of the 
siege, I have frequently heard warmly dilated upon, both by 
Sir H. Lawrence and by Major Banks, and whose exertions 
will probably be more amply brought to notice by the Civil 
authorities on some future occasion, has conducted the office 
of Provost Marshal to my satisfaction. The Reverend Mr. 
Harris and the Reverend Mr. Pol^drampton, Assistant Chap- 
lams, vied with each other in their untiring care and atten- 
tion to the suffering men. The latter' gentleimiu was 
wounded in the hospital, and subsequently unhappily died 
of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of the Civil Engineers, did 
excellent service at the guns, until he was severely wounded. 
Mr. Cameron, also, a gentleman who had come to Oude to 
enquire into the ■ resources of the country, acquired the 
whok mystery of mortar practice, and was of the most signal 
service until incapacitated by sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the 
Road Department, and other members of the Uncovenanted 
Service, whose names will, on a subsequent occasion, be laid 
before the Government of India, conducted themselves 
bravely and steadily. Indeed, the entire body of these 
gentlemon have borne themselves well, and Imve evinced 
great coolness under fire. 

“I have now only to bring to the notice of the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council the conduct of 
seveiM officers who composed my Staff ;_Lieutenant James, 
u , ssistant Oonunissary-General, was severely wounded 
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by a shot tlirougli the knee at Oliinhnt, notwithstanding 
which he refused to go upon the sick list, and carried on his 
most trying duties throughout the entire siege. It is not 
too much to say that the garrison owe their lives to the 
exertions and iinnness of this officer. Before the struggle 
commenced, he was ever in the saddle, getting in supplies, 
and his untiring vigilance in their distribution after our 
difficulties had begun, prevented a waste wliich otherwise, 
long before the expiration of the eighty-seven days, might 
have annihilated the fox'ce by the slow process of starvation. 

Captain Wilson, 18th I., Officiating Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant- General, was ever to be found where shot was 
flying thickest, and I am at a* loss to decide whether his 
services were most invaluable owing to the untiring physical 
endurance and bravery which he displayed, or to his ever- 
ready and pertinent counsel and advice in moments oF 
difficulty and danger. ^ 

Lieutenant Hardinge — an officer whose achievements 
and antecedents are well known to the Government of 
India — has earned fresh laurels by his conduct throughout 
the siege. He was officiating as Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General and also commanded the Sikh portion of the 
cavalry of the garrison. In both capacities his services have 
been invaluable, especially in the latter, for it was owing 
alone to his tact, vigilance, and bravery, that the Sikh horse- 
men were induced to persevere in holding a very unprotected 
post under a heavy fire. 

Lieutenant Barweil, 71st H. I., the Fort Adjutant and 
officiating Major of Brigade, has proved himself to be an 
efficient officer. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Birch, of the 71st H. I., has been my A.D.C. 
throughout the siege. I firmly believe there never was a 
better A.D.C. He has been indefatigable, and ever rea^y to 
lead a sortie, or to convey an order to a threatened outpost 
under the heaviest fire. On one of these occasions he 
received a slight wound on the head. I beg to bring the 
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seryices of tHs most promising and intelligent young officer 
to the favourable consideration of His Lo.tdsMp in Council. 

“I am also much indebted to Mr. Ooxiper, 0. S., for the 
assistance he has on many occasions afforded me by his 
judicious advice. I havej moreover, ever found him most 
ready and willing in the performance of the military duties 
assigned to Mm, however exposed the post or arduous the 
undertaking. He commenced Ms career in Her Majesty^s 
Service, and consequently had had some previous experience 
of military mattei’s. If the road to Oawnpore had been 
made clear by the advent of our troops, it was my intention 
to have deputed this officer ^to Calcutta, to detail iia person 
the occurrences which have taken place, for the information 
of the Government of India. I still hope that when our 
communications shall he once more unopposed, he may be 
Wmmoned to Calcutta for this purpose. 

“Lastly, I have the pleasure ^of bringing the splendid 
behaviour of the soldiers, vh., the men of H. M.'s 32nd Foot, 
the small detachment of H. M/s 84th Foot, the European 
and Native Artillery, the 13th, 48th, and 71st Eegiments 
N, I. and the Sikhs of the respective corps, to the notice of 
the Government of India. The losses sustaimal by H. M.'s 
32nd, which is now barely 300 strong ; by H. M.*s 84t]}. and 
by the European Artillery, shew at least that they knew how 
to die in the cause of their countrymen. Their conduct 
under the fire, the exposure, and the privations whicli they 
have had to undergo, has been throughout most admirable 
and praiseworthy. 

“ As another instance of the desperate character of our 
defence and the difficulties we have had to contend with, I 
may mention that the number of our artillerymen was so 
reduced that on the occasion of an attack, the gunners — 
aided as they were by men of H. M.'s 32nd Foot, and by 
Volunteers of all classes, had to run from one battery to 
another wherever the fire -of the enemy was hottest, thex*e not 
, being nearly enough men to serve half the number of guns, 
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at tlie same time. In sliort, at last, the number of European 
gunners was only twenty-four, while we had including 
mortars, no less than thirty guns in position. 

With respect to the native troops I am of opinion that 
their loyalty has never been surpassed. They were indiffer- 
entiy fed and worse hoxised. They were exposed— especially 
the 13th Eegiment— under the gallant Lieutenant Aitken, 
to a most galling fii’e of round shot and musketry, which 
materially decreased their numbers. They were so near the 
enemy that conversation could be carried on between them ; 
every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately 
resorted to, in vain, to seduce^ them from their allegiance 
, to the handful of Europeans, who, in all probability, would 
have been sacrificed by their desertion. All the troops 
behaved nobly, and the names of those men of the native 
force who have particularly distinguished themselves, have^ 
been laid before Major-Gt^eral Sir James Outram, Gr.G.B., 
who has promised to promote them. Those of the European 
fofee will be ti'ansmitted in due course for the orders of his 
Eoyal Highness the General Commanding-in-Ohief. 

“In conclusion, I beg leave to express on the part of 
myself and the members of this garrison, our deep and 
grateful sense of the conduct of Major-General Sir J. Out- 
ram, G.O.B., of Brig.idier-General Havelock, C.B., and of the 
troops under those officers who so devotedly came to our 
relief at so heavy a sacrifice of life. We are also repaid for 
much suffering and privation by the sympathy which our 
brave deliverers say our perilous and unfortunate position 
has excited for us in the hearts of our countrymen through- 
out the length and breadth of Her Majesty's dominions. 

“ I have, &c., 

“ (Signed) J. IHGLIS, Colonel, 

“ JET. MJs d2nd Brigadm\*’ 
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